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PREFACE. 



I BEGAN this translation more than five years ago, soon after my 
return from the Antipodes by a voyage round Cape Horn, the mon- 
otony of which I sought to beguile by reading once more that poem 
of which it has been well said that it is, above aU others, " The Epic 
of the Sea." My first intention was to have confined myself to the 
four books, IX.-XII., in which Ulysses tells his wondrous adventures 
to the king and court of Phseacia, and holds his listening audience 
spell-bound with the glamour of his tale. Subsequently, I was 
induced to add the four preceding ones, which contain the narrative 
of the hero's departure from Ogygia, the destruction of his raft by 
the implacable Poseidon, the exquisite picture of Nausicaa and her 
companions washing their linen upon the banks of the Phaeacian 
river, and the reception of Ulysses by Alcinous and Arete. Finally, 
as the love for my task grew with the increased proportions it had 
now assumed, I resolved to work even further backwards — to end, 
in short, with the beginning, and complete the first half of the poem 
with the four first books. 

I have no intention whatever, in these brief introductory remarks, 
of entering upon an essay on translating Homer, and discussing at 
length what should or should not be the aim that a translator should 
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propose to himseK iu dealing with his original. The object that I 
individually have aimed at is to give as faithful a rendering of the 
sense of the original as the idiomatic differences of the two languages 
and the exigencies of rhyme and metre will permit; and while so 
doing, to convey to the ordinary English reader something of that 
which the scholar feels in reading the original Greek. I have not 
ventured to set before myself the lofty standard at which Mr Matthew 
Arnold says that all translators should aim — to reproduce for scholars 
the enjoyment derived from reading the original poem. "Let the 
translator ask," says Mr Arnold, in the first of his four lectures on 
translating Homer, published nearly twenty years ago, "how his 
work affects those who both know Greek and can appreciate poetry, — 
whether to read it gives the Provost of Eton, or Professor Thompson 
at Cambridge, or Professor Jowett at Oxford, at all the same feeling 
which to read the original poem gives them." Alas! I fear that 
the translation which shall so affect such men has yet to be written ; 
and I fear further, that so high an aim will be found to be as 
unattainable in the future as it has been in the past. Of him who 
attempts it, I will venture to prophesy, as Horace did of the bard 
who should rashly aim at being the rival of Pindar — 



" ceratis ope Dsedale^ 

Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto." 



All I can hope for is, that the scholar who may compare any of his 
favourite passages in the original with their rendering in my transla- 
tion, may find that while the sense of the original has not been 
widely departed from, some trace of its spirit has been also preserved. 
I am not aware that any translation of the whole of the first 
twelve books of the Odyssey has yet appeared in the metre which 
I have chosen, which is the same as that into which Chapman has 
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translated the Iliad, and is more familiarly known as " ballad metre." 
But I am aware of the objections which have been urged ere now to 
the selection of that metre as a medium for translating Homer, and 
I am quite ready to admit that in all those objections there is a great 
deal of force. I am quite ready to admit that ballad poetry is very 
apt to degenerate into what is styled " ballad slang ; " and I entirely 
agree with Mr Arnold, that the supreme form of epic poetry, the 
genuine Homeric mould, is not the form of the Ballad of Lord Bate- 
man. But I would fain hope that it is possible for a translator to 
adopt the ballad metre without moulding it into the form and manner 
of the Ballad of Lord Bateman ; and though he may fail, as other 
translators in other metres have done before him, in treating prosaic 
subjects (such as dressing, eating, drinking, harnessing, travelling, 
going to bed) nobly, in the grand style and manner of his original, 
yet he need not on that account let his verse become utterly prosaic 
and humdrum, or sink into the jingle and doggerel of ballad slang. 
On the other hand, I cannot but think that the ballad metre is one 
which encourages rapid movement, and does not discourage that 
simplicity of style, plainness of language, and natural thought, which 
are so earnestly insisted upon by Mr Arnold as the most prominent 
qualities of Homer's poetry. 

But the truth is, that I am myself one of those who are much 
exercised with the doubt whether it is possible for the whole, either of 
the Iliad or the Odyssey, to be adequately interpreted into English 
through the medium of only one metre. " Under the immense variety 
of thought, and feeling, and passion, and imagination summed up in 
the one word Homer," says my friend Sir Francis Doyle, in his 
lectures upon Walter Scott, " any single metre now possessed by the 
English language must, I fear, break down." " For much of Homer," 
he further goes on to say, " our blank verse is, in my opinion, too 
heavy and too stilted ; for other portions the ballad metre, though 
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often to be employed with excellent effect, is too loose and broken- 
backed. The rhymed heroic, again, though occasionally very suit- 
able, is, as a rule, too artificial and too cramping for that ancient 
river of poetry, when it has to be forced into a new channel." K 
there be, as I think there undoubtedly is, much truth in these remarks, 
it follows that the translator of Homer must adopt one of two alter- 
natives : either he must vary his metre to suit the variations of the 
style of the original — now adopting blank verse, now the ballad 
metre, now the Spenserian stanza, and so on through the whole range 
of metres known to English poetry ; or else he must select the one 
metre which in his opinion is best adapted to the greater portion of 
the original, and do his best to avoid a break-down in the passages 
with which his metre is inadequate to grapple. Having altogether 
lacked courage to venture on the somewhat daring innovation which 
is involved in the first of these alternatives, — the bare suggestion of 
which, moreover. Sir Francis Doyle acknowledges to have been 
received with much distaste by Mr Gladstone and other great author- 
ities on Homer to whom he broached his views, — I have had recourse 
to the second. It was on this latter principle that, whilst fully 
conscious, as I have already said, of the objections which can be 
brought against it, I originally chose the ballad metre for my trans- 
lation, and must now stand or fall by my selection. 

The notes which I have appended to my translation are almost 
entirely composed of parallel passages, which I have fallen in with 
and noted down from time to time in the course of my reading. No 
doubt those that I have quoted might be multiplied by hundreds, 
but they are, I think, sufficiently numerous to give some faint idea 
of how the spirit of Homer has pervaded the poetry of all ages, from 
the days of VirgQ to the present period. Of those from Virgil, Ovid, 
and Horace, I may be told, to quote a familiar phrase, that they are 
such as "every schoolboy knows." But my own experience has 
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taught me, that or much of that which the schoolboy knew so well 
the man of mature age has too often at best but a somewhat dim 
and hazy recollection, even if the " written troubles " of his school- 
boy brain have not been altogether razed out. Nor do I think that 
even the scholar who is blest with an evergreen memory can be 
offended as his eye glances in these pages upon some weU-known 
passage from some one or other of those mighty minds of old who 
are his daily and never-failing friends. 

I should be very ungrateful did I not avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity now offered me to tender my warmest thanks to my old friend 
and tutor of former " Ex, Coll, Oxon." days, the Eev. J. P. Tweed, 
now rector of Little Waltham, Essex, to whose sound and accurate 
scholarship I am indebted for a careful revision of my translation, 
and for many valuable hints for its further improvement, of which I 
have not scrupled to avail myself. 

The questions whether Homer ever existed, whether the poet of 
the Hiad and the Odyssey be one or many, whether " the tale of Troy 
divine " and of the subsequent wanderings of Ulysses be founded on 
prototypes who actually lived, and events that actually occurred, or 
be but one more variation of those Aryan myths that had their origin 
in the phenomena of the natural world, are fortunately matters with 
which the translator of Homer, as such, has no concern. I am far 
from wishing to depreciate the absorbing interest of such inquiries, 
or the vast ability and research with which the arguments of either 
side have been maintained; but their determination either way 
cannot affect the grand manner of the original, or the merits or 
demerits of the translator's version. But apart from this considera- 
tion, I fear that the personality of Homer, and of the heroes of his 
epics, is a subject upon which I have hitherto been, and must stiU 
remain, a very Tory of the Tories in clinging to my ancient faith. 
As I was taught in the days of my youth, so I am fain still to 
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believe that an actual Achilles and Agamemnon in the flesh quarrelled 
for the sake of the fair Briseis; that Achilles slew Hector^ and 
dragged him thrice around the walls of Troy ; and that Nausicaa and 
her maidens played at ball nigh the washing-places of Phseacia^ whilst 
the linen dried beneath the noonday sun upon the shore on which, 
naked and bleeding, faint and gasping for very life, Ulysses fell, an 
outcast from the deep. So also do I still believe, all the arguments 
of the Chorizontes and all the prolegomena of WoK notwithstanding, 
that of these events one Homer, and one only, was the vdtes sacer^ 
who iu his own immortal song has thus truthfuUy limned his own 
portrait : — 

" Virgins, farewell ! and oh, remember me 
Hereafter, when some stranger from the sea, 

A hapless wanderer, may your isle explore. 
And ask you, maids, of all the bards you boast. 
Who sings the sweetest and delights you most, 
Oh answer all, * A blind old man and poor ; 
Sweetest he sings — and dwells on Ohio's rocky shore.'" 

— Hymn to Apollo (Ooleridge's Translation). 
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Muse ! of that hero versatile indite to me the song, 

Doomed, when he sacred Troy had sacked, to wander far and long. 

Who saw the towns of many men, much knowledge did obtain 

Anent their ways, and with much woe was heart-wrung on the main. 

Seeking his own life to preserve, his friends' return to gain. 

E'en so he rescued not his friends, though eagerly he strove, 

For them their own infatuate deeds to direful ending drove. 

Fools, who the sun-god's sacred beeves dared madly to devour, 

Doomed by his anger ne'er to see of glsui return the hour. 

Sing, goddess, child of mighty Jove, of these events, I pray, to 

And from what starting-point thou wilt begin with me the lay. 

Kow all the rest, whose lot it was destruction sheer to flee. 
Had reached their homes, unscathed by war, or peril of the sea. 



1. Muse I of that hero versatile, &c. 

"Die mihi, Musa, virum, captse post teinpora Trojse 
Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes." — Hor. Art Poet,, 141. 

*' Utile proposnit nobis exemplar Ulixen : 
Qui domitor Trojse multorum providus urbes 
Et mores hominum inspexit, latumque per sequor, 
Dum sibi, dum sociis reditum parat, aspera multa 
Pertulit, adversis rerum immersabilis undis." — HoR. Ep., i. 2, 18. 

3. Who saw the tovms, &c. 

** Much have I seen and known : cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honour'd of them all." — Tennyson's Ulysses. 

4. And vnth mueh rwe, &c. 
*' multum ille et terris jactatus et alto." — ViRO. AEn., L 8. 
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But h\m alone, for wife and home consumed with longing sore, \ 

The nymph divine. Calypso, kept upon her island shore, |- 15 

And fain would keep in hollow cave her lord for evennore. / 

But when, as seasons went their round, at length the year had come 
Wherein the gods willed his return to Ithaca and home, 
Kot even then might he escape from trouble and from toil, 
Kot though he stood amidst his friends, upon his native soil 20 

Yet, save Poseidon, all the gods felt pity for his woe, \ 

He only to the godlike chief relentless hate did show, J- 

E'en till he reached his fatherland, nor would his wrath forego. / 

But great Poseidon for the nonce on other route had gone. 
For he had sought the ^thiops' land, who far from others wonne : 25 

Who, sundered into regions twain, inhabit earth's extreme — 
Some toward the setting of the sun, some toward his rising gleam. 
There of a hecatomb of bulls and lambs to take his part 
The god had gone, and at the board sat joying in his heart 
In solemn conclave, him except, meanwhile th' Immortals all 30 

Of the great Sire, Olympian Jove, were gathered in the halL 
To them the Lord of heaven and earth straightway his speech addressed. 
For thought of dead iEgisthus then was stirring in his breast. 
Whose life Atrides' far-famed son, Orestes, late did take, — 
Of whom bethinking him, the Sire thus to th' Immortals spake : 35 

" Oh strange ! upon immortal gods what blame do mortals throw, 
Who say that we are unto them the source of every woe, 
When by their own infatuate deeds they on their own heads bring. 
E'en beyond that which Fate decrees, a load of sufTering ! 



17. As seaaofis went their rounds &c. 
"Volventibusannis." — Virg. uEn.y i. 234. 

25. For he had sought^ &c. 

" Ocean! finem joxta solemqae cadentem 
Ultimas ^thiopum locos est, abi maximos Atlas 
Axem humero torquet, stellis ardentibos aptum." — Ibid,, iv. 480. 

38. 7F?ien by their o%cn infatuate deeds, &c. 

*' So without least impnlse or shadow of fate, 
Or aught by me immutably foreseen, 
They trespass, authors to themselves in all." 

— Milton's Par. Lost, iii. 120. 
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For so ^gisthus, by no Fate's resistless impulse led, 40 

Chose with Atrides' lawful wife unlawfully to wed, 

And slew Atrides, fresh returned to his own palace hall, 

Though well he knew that on himself would retribution f alL 

For timely warning to his ear of all that would betide. 

Ourselves did Hermes charge to bear, the watchful Argicide. 45 

We bade him nor the monarch kill nor dare his wife to wed, 

Since vengeance for Atrides slain would fall upon his head, 

Soon as Orestes, his dear son, to prime of manhood come. 

Should yearn in heart for sweet return to fatherland and home. 

This Hermes told, yet did not all his warning wise persuade 50 

^gisthus, who for all hath now by one atonement paid." 

Thus did the goddess of stem eyes, Athene, make reply : 
" Father mine, great Saturn's son, of rulers all most high, 
By righteous judgment hath this man unto his death been brought ; 
So may all others die, by whom such evil deeds are wrought 55 

But for the wise Ulysses' sake my heart with pity glows — 
Ill-fated one, who far from friends is doomed to suffer woes, 
On wooded isle which the vast sea doth in far waters hide, 
Its central spot, upon whose shores a goddess doth abide. 
Calypso, child to Atlas bom, the terrible, the wise, ) 60 

The sage that of sea's lowest depths kens all the mysteries. 
And holdeth up the columns tall that part the earth and skies. 



So also Msch. Prom, Vinct.y 1071 — 

*'M7)8^ irphs druiv 0ripa0€7a(u 

&s Zcbs t>fias els dirpSoirrov 
Tnjfi* €la4$a\€' fi^ 5^t', aural 5' 
vfias avrds. 



63. Faiher mine, &c. 
*' Pater, hominum diviiinque setema potestas." — Virg. ^n., x. 18. 

54. By righteovs judgmerUj &c. 
— merita nee morte peribat." — Ihid.y iv. 696. 



(( 



62. And holdeth wp the. columTis tall, &c. 

*' Jamque volans apicem et latera ardua cemit 
Atlantis dun, caelum qui vertice fulcit." — Ibid., iv. 246. 
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'Tis she that doth the hapless chief detain upon her isle, 
And ever seeks with tender words his sorrow to begmle, 
And woo him to f orgetfolness of Ithaca ; but he 65 

Yearns evermore th' uprising smoke of his own land to see, 
And having seen it once again, contented would he dia 
But this thy heart regardeth not, Olympian Sire most higL 
Yet did not he by Grsecia's ships, upon the Trojan plain, \ 

Appease thee many a time and oft with blood of victim slain, — > ^o 

Why then, Jove, dost thou such wrath against the chief retain V ) 
The cloud-compelling god replied : " What words be those, my child. 
That from the portals of thy lips have taken flight so wild ? 
Dost think that I the godlike chief could cease to bear in mind ? 
Who in the ways of wisdom far surpasseth all his kind, 75 

Beyond all other mortal men hath pious oflTrings given. 
Unto th' immortal gods who dwell within the boundless heaven I 
But 'tis Poseidon, who his wrath insatiate ne'er will stay. 
Vexing him for the Cyclop's sake, whose sight he took away. 
(The nymph Thoosa's son to wit, whom all the Cyclops deem 80 

The mightiest of their giant race, the godlike Polyphema 
His mother was of Phorcys child, who rules the barren wave. 
And with her erst Poseidon lay, concealed in hollow cave.) 
The angered sea-god from that hour, though he forbear to slay, 
Dooms brave Ulysses from lus home and fatherland to stray. 85 

But come, for lus return, while here we in full conclave sit, 
Let us take counsel, and his wrath Poseidon shall remit. 
For he alone will not have power, whatever may be lus mind. 
To measure strength with all. the gods, in one resolve combined." 



63. 'Tis she that doth, &c. 

" Hunc Phoenissa tenet Dido, blandisque moratur 
Vocibus."— ViRG. j^ln., i. 670. 

73. %pK05 Myruv, 

** Within my mouth you have engoaUd my tongue, 
Doubly portcullised with my teeth and lips." 

—Shakespeare's Richard IL 

** My sone, €rod of his endless godenesse 
WalUd a tongue vrith teeth, and lippes eke, 
For man should him avisen what he speke. " 

— Chauoeb, Manciple*s Tale, 
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To him the stem-eyed goddess thus, Athene, made reply : 90 

" Father mine, great Saturn's son, of rulers all most high, 
If of their own free-will the gods for ever blest ordain 
That sage Ulysses shall return to fatherland again, 
Let us our winged messenger, the Argicide, forth send 

Hence to Ogygia's isle his flight with swiftest speed to wend, 95 

That to the nymph of beauteous hair he may our will areed. 
How for the toil-enduring chief return we have decreed ; 
But I myself, to rouse his son, to Ithaca will go. 
And with unwonted vigour cause lus youthful heart to glow, — 
That to th' assembly summoning th' Achaean host, he may 100 

Bid all the suitors from his halls troop forth on homeward way. 
Who of his tender f atling sheep make slaughter at their will. 
And his curved-footed, crook'd-homed beeves for daily feasting kill. 
And I will be his guide from home, that of his sire's return 
At Sparta, or on Pylos' sands, some tidings he may learn, 105 

If a stray rumour reach his ear, and that his filial deed 
Amid the race of men may win of lasting fame the meed." 

She spake, and underneath her feet she bound her sandals fair, 
Immortal, golden, which her flight swift as the whirlwind bear. 
Whether o'er waters wide and deep her rapid course be bent, no 

Or whether she the surface skims of boundless earth's extent. 
Then in her hand the goddess grasped her spear of potent strength. 
With brazen point so keen, and huge in weight, and bulk, and length, 
The spear with which she, daughter bom of an abnighty sire. 
The ranks of fighting men subdues who have aroused her ire. 115 

Then glancing down to Ithaca from dread Olympus' height. 
Before Ulysses' entrance-gate anon she stayed her flight. 
And on the courtyard's threshold stood, her brazen spear in hand. 
Like unto Mentes to behold, lord of the Taphian land. 
The haughty suitors gathered there in joyous throng she found, 120 

Disporting them at game of draughts the palace gate around. 



121. Disporting therrif &c. 

Athenfleus, in his Deipivosophists^ i. 29, gives the following description of this game : 
** For the suiters being a hundred and eight in number, arranged their pieces opposite to 
one another in equal numbers, they themselves also being divided into two equal parties, 
so that there were on each side fifty-four, and between the men there was a small space 
left empty. And in this middle space they placed one man, which they called Penelope. 
And they made this the mark, to see if any one of them could hit it with his man ; and 
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On hides of oxen they reclined, that they themselves had slain, 

Tended the while by heralds' care, and ready serving-train. 

Water and wine for them in bowls these busy mingling were, \ 

Those washed with porous sponge the boards for feasting to prepare > 125 

And set them forth, whilst others carved for each the plenteous share. ) 

First of them all by far the prince espied his heavenly guest. 

For 'mid the suitors' throng he sat, lus heart with grief oppressed ; 

Oft dreaming of his valiant sire, if haply he might come 

From some far land, and scatter these throughout lus palace home. 130 

Be master of lus own once more, and have his honour due. 

Thus as he mused amidst the throng, Athene met his view. 

Swift to the portico he went, and vexed at heart was he, 

A stranger at his very doors long waiting thus to see. 

Kear he approached, her right hand seized, and from her grasp did take 135 

The brazen spear, and thus lus guest with wingfed words bespake : 

" Welcome, my guest, here shalt thou be by us entreated well, 
First of our feast shalt thou partake, and then thy business telL" 

He spake, and led the way forthwith, Athene followed nigh. 
So entering they passed within the palace vaulted high. 140 

Against a column tall he set her mighty spear to lean, \ 

In the well-polished armoury, where many a spear was seen, [- 

That by the hero-chief full oft of yore had wielded been. ) 

Upon a richly-broidered couch he led her to a seat. 
And first a covering o'er it spread, with footstool for her feet. 145 



then, when they had cast lots, he who drew the lot aimed at it Then if any one hit it, 
and drove Penelope forward out of her place, then he put down his own man in the place 
of that which had been hit and moved from its place. After which, standing up again, 
he shot his other man at Penelope in the place in which she was the second time. And 
if he hit her again, without touching any one of the other men, he won the game, and had 
great hopes that he should be the man to marry her." Athenseus says, too, that Eury- 
machus gained the greatest number of victories in this game, and was very sanguine about 
his marriage. 

137. Welcome, my guest, &c. 

** Fair youth, come in : 
Discourse \a heavy, fasting ; when we have supped 
We'll mannerly demand thee of thy story. 
So far as thou wilt speak it." — Shakespeare's Cymheline, Act iii. scene 6. 

141. Agaiiist a column tall, &c. 
'^ Exin, qu8B mediis ingenti annixa columnse 
iEdibus adstabat, validam vi conipit hastam." — Virg. ^En., xii. 92. 
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Then for himself hard by he drew a bench, inlaid with art, 

And from the suitors' roistering throng placed both the seats apart. 

Lest ill at ease his guest should feel amidst their uproar loud, 

And loathe to sit at meat with men thus insolent and proud. 

And of the stranger fam would he, unheard by all, inquire 150 

K tidings he might chance to bring of his long-absent sire. 

Then for their hands in golden ewer th' attendant water brought. 

And with it quick a basin filled, of silver richly wrought ; 

Before them drew a polished board, whereon a house-dame grave 

Set wheaten bread, and of her store choice cates in plenty gave. 155 

Then platters filled with varied meats by them the carver placed. 

And with gold cups for guest and host the well-spread table graced. 

Whilst to and fro, outpouring wine, a henchman brisk did haste. 

Then thronging proudly to the hall the suitors came in view, 
And occupied each seat and couch arranged in order due. 160 

With water pure the herald train the hands of each did lave. 
From full-heaped basket bread to each the busy handmaids gave, 
WTiilst pages crowned the bowls with wine, so on the feast they laid 
Their willing hands, tUl all desire for meat and drink was stayed. 
Then on fresh joys, the song and dance their minds the suitors bent — 165 
For of the banquet these are aye the crowning ornament. 
A herald then to Phemius' hand his beauteous lyre did bring. 
Whom at their board in his despite they nightly forced to sing, 
And with a prelude to sweet song the minstrel touched the string. 
Then with his head to hers held close, that none amid the rest 170 

Might overhear, Telemachus the goddess thus addressed : 

" guest, at what I have to tell indignant wilt thou be ? 
Lightly these harp and song enjoy, as thou thyself mayst see — 
As well they may, who without cost another's wealth devour. 
Of one whose white bones lie and rot beneath each passing shower, 175 

Perchance on yonder continent, or by the sea-waves rolled. 
Him to his Ithaca returned did they but once behold, 
Methinks that all far rather then for speed of foot would pray, 
Than to be blest with greater wealth of gold, and raiment gay. 



164. Till all desire, &c. 

" Fostquam exempta fames, et amor compressus edendi." 

— ViRO. ^n.y viii. 184. 
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£ut now an evil destiny hath him of life bereft, i8o 

Nor aught of comfort and of hope henceforth to us is left. 

^ot though this day of his return we heard some tidings spread, 

The day of his return, alas ! we know for aye has fled. 

£ut come, stranger, tell me this, and truth to me declare. 

Who and whence art thou? of what town, thyself, thy parents areH 185 

What sort the ship that brought thee here ? what sailors o'er the sea 

Have thee conveyed to Ithaca ? who do they claim to be ? 

For this much do I deem that I with certainty can say. 

That not by journey overland thou hither found'st thy way. 

This also tell me, art thou new to this our island come, 190 

Or hast thou been in former times guest in my father's home 1 

For many a guest was wont our house to seek in happier days. 

When he amongst the sons of men moved through life's busy ways." 

Him then the goddess of stem eyes, Athene, thus bespake : 
" Lo now ! to all thy questionings will I true answer make. 195 

Mentes, of wise Anchialus the son I claim to be, 
Lord of the Taphian folk who love with oar to brave the sea. 
And now thine island have I reached with comrades and with bark, 
Sailing to men of other tongues across the waters dark. 
To Temesfe, bright steel for brass to barter, am I bound ; 200 

Far from thy city, oflf the coast, my vessel may be found. 
In Eheithrus' haven, 'neath the woods of Neius, lieth she. 
And we hereditary guests claim from our sires to be, 
Who to each other were fast friends e'en from an ancient day. 
As, if thou go and question ask, Laertes' self will say — 205 

(Of whom 'tis told that he no more unto the city goes. 
But in the country lone and lorn doth suffer grievous woes. 
The veteran there, so saith report, with one old dame doth bide, 
By whom lus scanty meat and drink is day by day supplied. 
When weariness his limbs doth seize, as slow he creepeth round, 210 

And paces up and down the slope of his fat vintage-ground.) 



(( 



184. BtU comCf stranger, &c. 
mihique hsec edissere vera roganti." — Virg. j£n.y ii. 149. 



186. Of what town, &c. 
** Qui genus ? unde domo ? " — Ibid. , viii. 114. 
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But now I came, for that I heard — ^at least so fame did say — 

Thy sire was here, though still it seems Heaven bars his homeward way. 

Trust me, nowhere upon dry land the godlike chief hath died, 

But is a living prisoner held amidst the waters wide, 215 

Upon some sea-girt isle, I ween, where lawless men compel 

Thy well-loved sire against his will in durance vile to dwell 

But I, for so the gods suggest, myself will prophesy. 

That which my thoughts presage shall be accomplished by-and-by. 

Though I, in lore of seers unskilLed, no omens understand, 220 

Yet will not he long absent be from his dear fatherland. 

Bound though he be in iron bonds, he will not cease to scheme 

For his return — ^with counsel shrewd his brain doth ever teem. 

But come, unto this question too true answer give to me, 

If thou, so tall as I behold, his son canst truly be. 225 

Strange likeness in thy face and eyes to that great chief thou hast — 

For many a time and oft we met in days that long are past. 

Before that he embarking hence sought the far Trojan plain. 

When of the Argive chiefs the best and bravest o'er the main 

Crossed in their ships. But since that hour we ne'er have met again.** j 230 

Her in his turn Telemachus, the prudent, thus bespake : 
" Lo now ! to these thy questionings will I true answer maka 
My mother saith that I am his, but truly I know not 
What son the wisdom hath to tell what father him begot 1 
Would it had been my fate to be child of some sire more blest — 235 

One whom the coming of old age found of his own possessed. 
But now they say that I am son, since this thou seek'st to know. 
To one of all mankind foredoomed to heaviest lot of woa" 

The stem-eyed goddess answering spake : " The gods did ne'er ordain 
That in the aftertime thy race inglorious should remain, 240 

Since to thy sire Penelope has borne a son like thee. 
But come, and to this question too true answer make to me : 
What doth this feast, this concourse mem 1 why suffer all this rout 1 
Is it a wedding here ye hold, or tribal drinking-bout 1 

I wot no table here is spread to which men bring their share, 245 

For with exceeding insolence they seem themselves to bear. 



(( 



241. Since to thy sire, &c. 
qui tanti talem genuere parentes ? " — Viro. ^n. , i. 606. 
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'No man of his right mind possessed but would indignant be, 
Who 'midst these roisterers should come, and such an outrage see." 

Prudent Telemachus in turn the goddess thus bespake : 
" Stranger, since thou anent these things of me dost question make, 250 

Know that our house, while yet my sire amidst his folk remained, 
To riches vast and spotless fame was like to have attained. 
But now the gods, contriving woes, have willed it otherwise. 
For him they utterly have hid from our sore longing eyes. 
Beyond all other men on earth his lot hath mournful been, 255 

I should not in his death have felt a sorrow half so keen. 
K 'midst his friends to Trojan foe he had been forced to yield, 
Or sank to death within their arms on his last foughten field. 
Then would the Greeks have reared his tomb, and dying, for his son 
A guerdon he of brightest fame for ever would have won. 260 

But him the Harpies from the earth inglorious now have torn ; 
Unseen, unheard of, hath he died, and left me here forlorn. 
To weep and wail : nor for my sire alone do I lament. 
For other grievous weight of woe the gods to me have sent 
For all the chieftains who hold rule o'er all the isles around, 265 

In Same, and Dulichium, and Zacynthus forest-crowned ; 
All too in rugged Ithaca who lordship bear and sway, — 
All these my mother woo to wife, and waste my wealth away. 
But she nor will refuse outright this hateful marriage-tie, 
Nor bring the wooing to an end, and with their suit comply. 270 

My patrimony they the while in revelling consume. 
And si)eedily will me myself to sheer destruction doom." 

To him with pity in her heart Athene answer made : 
" Alas ! full urgent is thy need of lost Ulysses' aid. 
Whose 'venging hands might on these men, who know no shame, be laid. ) 275 
Would that at his own outer gate the chief e'en now could stand. 
Armed with his shield, and crested helm, and javelins twain in hand. 
E'en such as when I saw him first from Ephyre new come, 
-As joyously he quaflfed the wine within my father's home. 



266. In Sainey and DulicMum, &c. 

* ' Jam medio apparet fluctu nemorosa Zacynthos, 
Dulichiumque, Sameque, et Neritos ardua saxis." — Virg. ^n., iii. 270. 

277. And javelins twain in hand. 
" Bina manu lato crispans hostilia ferro." — Ihid.^ i. 313. 
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From Eus, son of Mermerus, he came in hollow ship, 280 

Where he had sailed to seek some drug wherein lus darts to dip. 

This Ilus gave not, he the gods immortal held in fear. 

But my sire gave it, for he held thy father dearly dear. 

Could but thy sire, as then he was, confront these suitors now, 

Short life, and bitter marriage-rite would soon be theirs, I trow. 285 

In the gods' lap the issue lies, whether unto lus hall 

He shaU, or shall not back return, and vengeance take on all. 

Meantime, I urge thee with thyself take thought, and ponder well 

How best thou mayst from these thine halls this suitor throng expel. 

Now give to this my counsel ear, and due attention pay; 290 

The Greeks unto th' assembly call, when dawns the morrow's day, 

And in thy speech invoke the gods, that they attest thy reed, 

Then bid the suitors to their homes disperse with utmost speed. 

But let thy mother, if her heart for nuptial rite doth yearn, 

Delay not here, but to the home of her rich sire return. 295 

There shall her wedding-feast be spread, and many a gift arrayed, 

Such as is meet for daughter dear a father should be paid. 

But, an thoult hearken, I this plan would unto thee suggest : 

"With twenty rowers man the ship, of all thy ships the best ; 

Then, tidings of thy sire to seek, set sail at once from hence. 300 

Haply some mortal of his fate may give intelligence. 

Or rumour, voice of Jove himseK, may haply reach thine ear, 

Which long-sought news to sons of men doth oft most truly bear. 

First sail to Pylos, there inquire if aught sage Nestor know ; \ 

Thence unto Sparta's bright-haired chief, great Menelaus, go, > 305 

For last of all the brass-mailed Greeks he homeward turned his prow. ) 

If chance thou hear thy sire doth live, and seeks his native shore. 

Then patient for one full year's space wait on, though straitened sore. 

But if sure tidings of his death it be thy fate to learn, 

Then to thine own dear fatherland do thou at once return ; 310 

Erect a tomb, with seemly rites much honour pay the dead. 

And to some fitting husband give his widowed spouse to wed. 

But when these works thou hast performed, and made of all an end, 

I counsel thee to this emprise thy heart and soul to bend : 



281. Some drug, &c. 

** Quo non felicior alter 
Ungere tela manu, femimque armare veneno. " — Virg. ^n. , ix. 773. 
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How best within thy palace halls thou mayst the suitors slay, 315 

By subtle craft, or dealing death to them in open fray. 

Kesolye thou then to play the part of weakling child no more — 

Of childhood and of weakness now for thee the days are o'er. 

Hast thou not heard what fame 'mid men Orestes did obtain, 

When late by his avenging hand the parricide was slain, 320 

iEgisthus, man of treach'rous guile, the murth'rer of his sire 1 

So thou, whom tall and comely grown I see, to fame aspire ; 

Be valiant too, that thou of praise mayst win a lasting meed 

From men to come. But to my ship now must I hence with speed, 

And to my friends, who chafe perchance that thus I tarry hera 325 

Be this thy care, and let my words sink deep within thine ear." 

To her in turn Telemachus the prudent spake : " guest, 
True is the love that prompts the speech thou hast to me addressed — 
E'en as a father's toward a son, which I shall ne'er forget 
But tarry now, although thy mind be on thy voyage set, 330 

That afterward, with bath refreshed, thou mayst from hence depart. 
Sped with a guest-gift in thy hand, and with a joyous heart. 
Some gift of beauty and of price hence for thy keepsake bear, 
Such as a kindly host doth give to guest he holdeth dear." 

To him in turn her answer thus the stem-eyed goddess made : 335 

" Let me not, longing to depart, by thee be further stayed. 
But for the gift which to bestow thy friendly heart doth yearn. 
Give it to me to carry home, when hither I return. 
Choose from thy treasure-store some gift of beauty rare for me, 
And it shall in exchange bring one of equal worth to thee." 340 

E'en as she spake, the stem-eyed maid passed from the prince's sight. 
And through the loopholes, as a bird, mounted on upward flight 
But parting, she within his heart new courage did inspire. 
And made him, more than ever yet, bethink him of his sira 
And as he pondered o'er these signs, amazement filled his breast, 345 

And sudden on him flashed the thought, a god had been his guest 

Then he the suitors straightway sought, for whom the bard renowned 
Attuned his strain, whilst all entranced in silence sat around, 
As he the sad return from Troy of Grsecia's host did sing. 
When Pallas wiUed upon their heads destruction's doom to bring. 350 

But while the bard divinely sang, the sound smote on the ear 
Of sage Penelope, who sat in upper chamber near. 
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Then by the lofty stairs the queen down to the hall did wend — 

Not all alone, for handmaids twain upon her steps attend. 

When she amid the suitors came, fast by a column tall, 355 

Pausing she stood, and o'er her face her shining veil let fall 

Th' attendants twain their station took, one upon either side. 

Then, while her eyes overflowed with tears, thus to the bard she cried : 

" Phemius, of songs to soothe men's hearts thou knowest many a one, 
Such as bards sing, of glorious deeds that gods and men have done, 360 

Some one of which now, seated here, sing thou to these, I pray, 
Whilst all in silence drink their wine, but cease this piteous lay 
Which evermore doth waste my heart, for unto me a grief 
Above aU women hath come home, that findeth no relief, 
So dear a head I mourn as lost, remembering aye the man 365 

Whose glory throughout Hellas' breadth, and through 'mid Argos ran." 

" O mother mine," the prince replied, " why grudge that minstrel's voice 
Should charm his hearers with the song of which his heart makes choice 1 
Blame not the bard for choice of song ; blame Jove, who, as he will, 
To men, the toilers, each his doom appoiuteth to fulfil 370 

No fault the bard's, if of the Greeks he sing the evil fate — 
For men are ever wont that song to prize at highest rate 
Which with the newest ring doth strike upon the list'ner's ear — 
So, prithee, let thine heart submit Achaia's woes to hear ; 
For not Ulysses only lost before Troy's walls the day 375 

Of glad return, but many a chief fell there in many a fray. 
Seek thou thy chamber, and to works that are thine own have eye, 
Thy loom and spindle, bid thy maids their daily tasks to ply. 
But leave to men the spokesman's part, and chiefest unto me. 
For in this house 'tis meet that mine the ruling voice should ba" 380 

Back to her chamber sped the queen in mute astonishment. 
Her son's wise words within her breast revolving as she went. 



365. So dear a heady kc. 

** Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tarn cari capitis.** — HoR. Od., i. 24, 1. 

369. Blame not the hardy &c. 

" Non tibi Tyndaridis facies invisa Lacense, 
Culpatusve Paris : diviim inclementia, diviim, 
Has evertit opes, sternitque a culmine Trojara." — ViRO. ^n., ii. 601, 
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Then onward to her upper room she with her maidens passed, — 

There for Ulysses, her dear spouse, her flowing tears fell fast, 

Till o'er her eyes sweet gift of sleep stem-eyed Athene cast ) 385 

But loud throughout the darkening hall the suitors' clamour spread, 
Each filled with warm desire to be the partner of her bed. 

" My mother's suitors," thus began Telemachus, " to-night 
Feast on, ye proud and godless ones, and in your cheer delight. 
But cease your clamour, for, methinks, it is no common treat 390 

To hear such bard as this, whose voice like to some god's is sweet. 
But with to-morrow's early dawn th' assembly we must seek, 
That in their hearing I to you without reserve may speak, — 
Bid ye go hence, seek other feasts, and, each at your own cost, 
Ope house in turn to all the rest, and play the kindly host 395 

But if it better seem to you in pride of strength to stay. 
And of one single man to waste the wealth, nor aught repay, — 
Waste it ! But on th' eternal gods then I in prayer will call, ^ 

That on your heads for these ill deeds Jove's judgment sure may fall : > 
So unavenged within my house shall perish one and alL" ) 400 

His words he ended, — all amazed his lips each suitor bit, 
And at the boldness of his speech did lost in wonder sit. 

" In very truth," Antinous cried, " it is the gods who teach 
Thee, O Telemachus, this pride, this confidence of speech ! 
May Jove o'er sea-girt Ithaca ne'er give to thee to hold 405 

Thy kingly power, that thou mightst claim by thy sire's right of old." 

Him answered thus Telemachus : " Wilt thou be wroth with me, 
Antinous, say, if I the truth speak plainly unto thee 1 
This, too, if such were Jove's high will, should I desire to gain. 
Seems it to thee the worst of lots a king of men to reign 1 410 

Meseems such lot is no bad thing ; for riches quickly pour 
Into his house, and he himself by all is honoured more. 
But many another Grecian chief, I ween, both young and old. 
This sea-girt isle of Ithaca within its shores doth hold. 

To whomsoe'er ye will of these let kingly power now fall, 415 

Since my loved sire, the godlike chief, is dead beyond recall 



386. But lovd thrmighoiUf &c. 

** Fit strepitus tectis, vocemque per ampla volutant 
Atria." — ViRO. j€n., i. 727. 
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But over this our house at least I trust to hold the sway, 

And o'er the slaves my sire brought homo from many a bloody fray." 

Thus did the son of Polybus, Eurymachus, reply : 
" In the gods* lap, Telemachus, all these things surely lie, 420 

What Grecian o'er the sea-girt isle of Ithaca shall reign. 
But lordship o'er thy wealth and house doubtless thou shalt retain. 
The gods forfend that man should come who, with the stronger hand, 
Shall thee of what is thine despoil whilst Ithaca doth stand. 
But, my friend, anent thy guest I fain would question thee ; 425 

Whence came this man ? and from what land boasts he himself to be 1 
Of what race sprung 1 where lie the fields of his paternal home ? 
Hath he brought news that hitherward thy long-lost sire doth come ? 
Or sought he of some debt long due repayment to obtain ? 
For in hot haste thy visitor hath left thy halls agairu 430 

Not long enough to make him known that flying visit's space ; 
Yet he, methinks, of no base churl the semblance wore in face." 

Prudent Telemachus to him in answer thus replied : 
" Eurymachus, of my lost sire's return all hope hath died. 
'No more in tidings have I faith, if such perchance come here ; 435 

Nor to an oracle give heed from mouth of any seer. 
Of whom, oft summoned to our hall, my mother doth inquira 
But this man doth from Taphos hail, a guest-friend of my sire, — 
Mentes, of wise Anchialus the son, he claims to be, 
Chief of the Taphian folk who love with oar to brave the sea." 440 

Thus spake the prince, and felt the while the goddess in his mind, 
While these again to song and dance their careless hearts resigned. 
Thus still they lingered till the hour of dusky evenfall. 
That came anon, whilst yet they held their revel in the hall ; 
Then homeward each to seek his couch the youths their footsteps bent : 445 
Telemachus where high arose his well-built chamber went. 
Which stood, with open view around, within the courtyard fair ; 
Thither, revolving many a thought, to rest did he repair. 
For him good Euryclea bore the blazing torch-light's flame, — 
Daughter of Ops, she of the line of bold Peisenor came, 45a 

Whom yet in youth and beauty's bloom Laertes bought of yore. 
With the full worth of twenty beeves from out his treasure-store. 
Her dearly as his own chaste wife he honoured in his house. 
But shunned her bed, for much he feared the anger of his spouse. 

B 
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She bare his torch, for she of all the women held most dear 455 

The prince, whom in his tender youth her charge had been to rear. 

He to his well-built chamber sped ; and having oped the door, 

Sat down upon his couch, and doffed the tunic soft he wore. 

This in her hands he placed : she smoothed and folded it with care, 

On a peg nigh the morticed couch hung it, and forth did fare ; 460 

Then from outside with silver ring the chamber-door drew fast, 

And with its leathern thong the bolt into its socket passed. 

There through the night, in woollen fleece enwrapped, he lay awake, 
And o'er the voyage pondered deep that Pallas bade him take. 
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THE ITHACAN ASSEMBLY THE DEPARTURE OF TELEMACHUS. 



BOOK SECOND. 



Soon as the rosy-fingered Mom, Day's mother, lit the skies, 

Then from his couch Telemachus did eagerly arise ; 

His raiment donned, and his keen sword his shoulders slung around, 

And underneath his shining feet his goodly sandals bound. 

Forth from his chamber issuing, like to a god, he came, 5 

And bade the clear-voiced heralds loud his summons to proclaim, 

And straightway to th' assembly all th* Achaean folk convene. 

Prompt gathering at the heralds' call both young and old were seen. 

When all unto the spot had thronged, and in full conclave were. 

Thither, his brazen spear in hand, Telemachus did fare : 10 

^ot all alone ; for two swift dogs behind their master sped 

Over his form a grace divine the watchful Pallas shed. 

On as he passed the youthful prince all did with wonder greet, 

And elders yielded place for him to take his father s seat. 

Amidst them first began to speak ^Egyptius the sage, — 15 

A man in long experience rich, and all bowed down with age, — 



11. Not all alone, &c. 

** Nee uon et gemini custodes limine ab alto 
Praecedunt, gressmnqne canes comitantor herilem." — Virg. JEn., viii. 461. 

13. On as he passed, &c. 

'' Illam omnis tectis agrisque effusa jnventus 
Tarbaque mirator matram, et prospectat eimtem, 
Attonitis inhians animis." — Ibid,, vii. 812. 

14. To take his father's seat. 
— solio medius consedit avito." — Ihid.^ vii. 169, 
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Remembering valiant AntipLus, a son to him right dear, 

Whom with Ulysses, godlike chief, the hollow ship did bear 

To Tliiim, famed for noble steeds ; and in his gruesome den 

The savage Cyclops slew and ate for his last meal of men. 20 

Three other sons had he beside : one joined the suitors* band, 

Eurynomus ; two with their sire abode, and tilled his land. 

Yet he his lost one ne'er forgot, nor ceased lament to make, — 

And shedding tears, the old man rose, and thus amidst them spake : 

" Hearken, O men of Ithaca, to that which I shall say. ^ 25 

Not once assembly have we held, nor council, since the day 
When with his hollow ships from hence Ulysses sailed away. 
Now who hath bid us gather here 1 and what so pressing need, 
Be old or young our summoner, hath urged him to the deed ? 
Hath he some tidings for our ears of coming raid by foe 1 — ) 30 

Sure news of which he first has heard, and fain would have us know ? 
Or aught besides that doth concern the public weal or woe ? 
A right good man, I trow, is he. Heav'n bless him ! may Jove's will. 
Whatever of good he purposeth, accomplish and fulfil ! " 

He spake, Ulysses* son to hear good omen did rejoice, 35 

Nor sat he long, for his heart burned to give his feelings voice. 
Up in mid concourse he arose, the staff in his right hand 
The herald placed, who order* s law did throughly understand, 
And to the sage with pointed words he thus his speech addressed : 

" Not far from hence, old sire, is he of whom thou art in quest, 40 

And thou shalt for thyself straightway the man both know and see. 
'Twas I that called you, for the grief comes nearest home to me : 
No tidings to your ears I bear of some approaching foe. 
Sure news of which I first have heard, and would have all to know. 
Nor aught besides that doth concern the public weal or woe. ) 45 

Forced by mine own necessities I call you, to complain. 
For evils dire upon my house have fallen, evils twain ; 
For first I lost my noble sire, the ruler of this land, 
Who as a father reigned o'er all with no ungentle hand. 
But now upon my head a woe more grievous far hath come, 50 

Which soon my substance all will waste, bring ruin on my home. 
Suitors my mother 'gainst her will besiege importunate. 
Sons of the chiefs, who on this isle are highest in estate. 
These dare not seek Icarius' halls, that there her sire may take 
Such gifts of wooing as are meet for his dear daughters sake, 55 
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And give her hand unto the man he may approve for spouse. 

But daily gathering them in troops within my luckless house, 

Slaughtering my beeves and fatted goats, and goodly flocks of sheep, 

They feast, and o'er the ruddy wine hold revel long and deep. 

Thus do they waste a world of things, for none with us doth dwell 60 

Such as erewhile Ulysses was, th' intruder to expel, — 

For no such might as his I boast, to drive such pests away ; 

And should but untaught weakling prove, did I the deed assay. 

Else would I soon my woes redress, did power to me belong, 

For past endurance are these deeds of insult and of wrong, 65 

By which myself am foully shamed, my house to ruin brought. 

Let your own hearts be moved, friends, to anger at the thought. 

Dread the just shame from men around upon your ill deeds cast, 

Dread lest the wrath of gods above fall on your heads at last, 

Lest angered by these evil deeds that in their sight are done, 70 

They turn, and direst vengeance wreak upon you, every one. 

Now by Olympian Jove do I adjure you and entreat. 

And by great Themis, who presides where men in council meet, 

Let be, my friends, and suffer me to bear my woes alone, \ 

Unless Ulysses, my good sire, in days now past and gone, > 75 

Unto Achaia's well-greaved sons injurious deed hath done, ) 

For which ye haply by this wrong from me requital seek, 

Urging on me this suitor throng your own revenge to wreak. 

For me 'twere better that yourselves my wealth and cattle eat, — 

Should ye consume them, I some day might with requital meet. 80 

A suppliant then throughout the town I might your grace implore, 

And beg repayment of my wealth, till all ye should restore ; 

But now a pang that none can heal ye plant in my heart's core." 

He spake in wrath, and dashing down his sceptre on the ground. 
Burst into tears, whilst pity seized his hearers all around. 85 

Hushed in deep silence there they sat, for all did courage lack 
To his reproaches with rough speech their answer to give back. 
Antinous alone from words did not his tongue withhold : 

" Telemachus, of lofty speech and temper uncontrolled, 
What words are these, by which thou try'st to bring us all to shame, 90 

And fain wouldst on our heads, forsooth, cast of these deeds the blame 1 



69. Dread lest the wrath of gods, &c. 
"At sperate Deos memores fandi atque nefandi." — A'irg. j£v., i. 543. 
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Know tlmt we suitors in thy wrongs have neither port nor share, 

And let thy mother's matchless wiles the burden of them bear. 

For three good years are gone, a fourth will soon to end have run. 

Since first by her delusive arts to mock us she begun, 95 

Bidding all hope, encouraging each one with promise vain, 

And message sent, the while she schemed far other end to gain. 

This artful stratagem besides her crafty mind did plan : 

Within her halls a loom she raised, and then to weave began, — 

Of finest texture was the web, and of exceeding size. 100 

Amidst us all then spake the queen, and did this tale devise. 

* Chiefs, that my suitors are, since he, my godlike spouse, is dead, 

Though eagerly ye one and all desire with me to wed. 

Until this robe I shall complete, forbear your suit to press. 

Lest all the labour of my loom be brought to nothingness. 105 

'Tis but a funeral-sheet that I for old Laertes make, 

Against the hour when death shall bring the sleep whence none awake, — 

That none of all our matrons here reproach may at me cast. 

As well might be, were he, the lord erewhile of riches vast, 

Shroudless within his grave to lie like pauper at the last* ) no 

She spake, and, by her tale beguiled, our gen'rous hearts gave way. 

So at the ample web she wove throughout the livelong day ; 

But in the night, when by her side the kindled torch did stand, 

The woven labour of each day unwound with nimble hand. 

Three years she prospered in her wiles, and so the Greeks misled, 115 

But when the fourth year came on us, as round the seasons sped, 

Then one amidst her maids that knew, the secret brought to light, — 

We foimd the queen unwinding fast the shining web by night. 

Thus was thy mother brought at length her task-work to fulfil. 

By stem necessity compelled, and sore against her wilL 120 

This answer to thy speech do we, the suitors all, return. 

That what we purpose thou thyself mayst know, and all may leam. 

Bid thou thy mother quit these halls, and him her husband make, 

Whom her sire's pleasure, and her own, for spouse elect to take. 

But if to weary out the Greeks still longer she be bent, 125 

On gifts that Pallas gave to her beyond her sex intent. 

Bare skill in beauteous works of art, shrewd wit, and cunning sage, 

Possessed by none of whom we've heard, e'en those of former age, — 

Heroines of Greece in tale renowned, fair dames of golden hair. 

Such as Mycene richly-zoned, Alcmena, Tyro, were — 13Q 
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(Of these none e'er in sage device could with thy mother vie, 

Though in this last device, 'tis true, scant love of right doth lie) — 

Be sure we shall thy wealth consume, so long as she may rest 

Firm in the purpose which the gods have planted in her breast. 

Thus for herself a great renown she winneth, but for thee, 135 

Vain sorrow, for much substance lost will aU thy portion be. 

So we our own abodes to seek, or elsewhere wend, refuse 

Till she in marriage-tie be bound, with whomsoever she choose." 

To him replied Telemachus : " Antinous, ne'er can I \ 

Against her will from her own home thrust forth, elsewhere to fly, > 140 
The mother dear, who gave me birth, and reared me tenderly. ) 

Whether alive, or dead and gone, my sire is far away. 
And grievous charge would on me fall, Icarius to repay, 
Should I of my free will compel my mother hence to go. 
For from the anger of her sire first should I suffer woe, 145 

And more beside the god would send, when, from this mansion sped. 
In parting she a mother's curse invoke upon my head. 
And from men's mouths would just reproach and shame upon me come. 
No ! never will I speak the word to drive her from her home. 
And i^ by her entreated thus, resentment fill your heart, 150 

Do ye yourselves — I warn you forth — now from my halls depart 
Seek other banquets elsewhere spread, and each, at your own cost. 
Ope house in turn to all the rest, and play the kindly host. 
But if your heart be set on this — still in our house to stay, 
And being many, of one man to waste the wealth away — 155 

Waste it : but on th' eternal gods then I in prayer will call, \ 

That on your heads for these ill deeds Jove's judgment sure may fall, — J- 
So shall ye perish unavenged within my father's haU." ) 

He spake, and straight far-seeing Jove from the tall mountain height 
Two eagles for a sign to him sent forth to take their flight. 160 

Swift as the blowing wind a while these on their errand flew. 
And side by side, with straining wings, nigh to th' assembly drew. 
But when they reached the market-place, whence from the gathered 

throng 
Rose many a voice, then wheeling round they shook their pinions strong ; 
Then on the heads of all glared down, with look that death presaged, 165 
And on each other's cheeks and necks fell strife with talons waged ; 
Then o'er the city's house-tops flew, aye speeding to the right, 
And aU who saw the omen gazed with wonder at the sight. 
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Foreboding of the doom to come filled every anxious breast. 

Then Halitherses, Mastor's son, to them his speech addrest — 170 

A vet'ran sage, who did his peers in augury excel, \ 

And in all signs of birds well versed Fate's oracles could telL 

And thus amidst the crowd he spake, wishing the people well : 

" Now listen, men of Ithaca, to that which I areed. 
And chief est let the suitors all give to my words good heed. 175 

Tis for their benefit that I this augury disclose. 
For on their heads is rolling fast a heavy doom of woes. 
Not long Ulysses will remain from his loved friends apart, — 
E'en now at hand death's doom for you he's planning in his heart 
Ay, and an evil fate will come on many here beside, 180 

Who on the shores of Ithaca, fair western isle, abide. 
Let us then, how to check these deeds, take counsel ere it fall ; 
Nay, let them of themselves desist, 'twill so be best for alL 
No novice in diviner's lore I speak, but know right well 
That aU to him fulfilled has been, e'en as I did foretell 185. 

When erst the Grecian host embarked to seek the Trojan -plain, 
And with them went the wary-wise Ulysses o'er the main, 
I said that he would home return when twenty years had flown. 
By many a trouble sorely tried, companionless, unknown, 
And that these things have come to pass ye speedily shall own." ) 190 

But him the son of Polybus, Eurymachus, bespake: 
*' Old man, do thou thyself with speed to thine own home betake ; 
There to thy children, an thou wilt, the cunning augur play, 
Lest evil chance should them befall upon some future day. 
Far better seer am I than thou to read this omen right ; 195 

For under heav'n full many a bird wings to and fro its flight. 
Not all teach fate ; but this I know, long since Ulysses died 
Far hence, as would that thine own corse were lying at his side. 
Then wouldst thou not thy prophecies have told, nor fanned the ire 
That burns within Telemachus to glow with fiercer fire, 200 

In hope some favour for thine house from his goodwill to gain. 
But this to thee I do declare, nor shall my words be vain, — 



193! There to thy children^ &c. 

" Capiti cane talla demens 
Dardanio, rebusque tuis. " — Virg. ^n.y xi. 399. 
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If thou, much learned in ancient lore, dost e'er attempt to fan 

With thy false tongue and guileful speech the wrath of younger man, 

An heavier load of grief to him shall be thy tongue's first-fruit, 205 

Nop shall he by thine omens' aid one whit advance his suit. 

Whilst upon thee, old man, be sure that we a fine will lay, 

Which it shall give thee trouble sore, and chafe thine heart, to pay. 

And I unto Telemachus suggest before you all, 

That he his mother bid return unto her father's haU ; 210 

There shall her marriage-feast be spread, and many a gift arrayed. 

Such as is meet for daughter dear a father should be paid. 

For well I wot we sons of Greece, until the day she wed, 

Will never cease our toilsome suit, for no one do we dread — 

Not e'en Telemachus himself, though full of sounding speech — 215 

Nor mind the oracles, old man, which thou dost vainly preach, 

Only the more to earn our hate ; while we still day by day 

Shall waste his substance as before, and no requital pay. 

Whilst she puts off th' Achaean chiefs, and shuns the marriage-tie. 

So long will we, ay, all our life, contend in rivalry, 220 

Making her peerless excellence the object of our strife, 

Nor elsewhere wend, to seek and find for each a fitting wife." 

To him discreet Telemachus thus in his turn replied : 
" Eurymachus, and aU ye throng of suitors proud beside, 
Of this my cause to you no more will I or pray or speak, 225 

For now to all the gods 'tis known, and to each list'ning Greek. 
But come, a ship and twenty men do ye on me bestow, 
Who on mine errand o'er the sea may voyage to and fro. 
To sandy Pylos will I sail, and Sparta, to inquire 

K aught be known of the return of my long-absent sire. 230 

Haply 'midst mortal men I may some tidings chance to hear, 
Or Kumour, voice of Jove himself, may haply reach mine ear, 
Which long-sought news to sons of men doth oft most truly bear. 
If chance I hear he lives as yet, and seeks his native shore. 
Then will I yet for one year's space endure, though straitened sore. 235 

But if sure tidings of his death it be my fate to learn. 
Then to mine own dear fatherland will I at once return. 
Erect a tomb, with seemly rights much honour pay the dead, 
And to some fitting husband give my mother to be wed." 

Spake and sat down Telemachus ; and straight to them uprose 240 

Mentor, whom for his trusted friend the great Ulysses chose ; 
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Whom guardian of his house he made, ere thence he sailed away, 
O'er all to keep good watch and ward, and his old sire obey ; 
Who wishing well towards them all, his mind did thus areed : 

" Listen, men of Ithaca, and to my words give heed. 245 

Henceforth no sceptre-bearing king be gentle, good, and kind, \ 

And in the ways of justice walk with loyal heart and mind, > 

But with a tyrant's thought and deed his people let him grind. / 

For none, of all o'er whom he ruled with mild paternal sway, 
Eemembers him, the godlike chief, Ulysses, at this day. 250 

Yet in mine heart small grudge I bear 'gainst this proud suitor throng. 
That daring deeds they perpetrate of violence and wrong. 
For at this reckless game, forsooth, each stakes his life, his head. 
Who thus the hero's wealth devour, and rashly deem him dead. 
But you, the people's better part, you make mine anger rise, 255 

Who one and all sit mute, and see this wrong before your eyes. 
Nor even with rebuke of words do ye so much as dare 
These to restrain, who but a few amongst your number are." 

Thereto Leiocritus in turn, Evenor's son, began : 
" Mentor, what words are these, — thou mad, thou pestilent rash man, — 260 
That thou wouldst thus the multitude to check our plan excite 1 
*Tia hard against outnumb'ring throng but for a feast to fight. 
If e'en the chief of Ithaca, Ulysses' self, should come 
To find the noble suitors here at feast within his home. 
And to expel them from his halls with vengeful rage should burn, 265 

Brief joy his consort's longing eyes would taste in his return. 
If he with foes outnumb'ring far his single arm should fight, 
Foul doom would on the spot be his. Thy rash speech is not right. 
But come — ^let aU this gathered throng disperse, and homeward fare, \ 
And for this voyage Mastor's son and Mentor shall take care ; f 270 

For they indeed from earlier time his father's comrades are. ) 

Yet he, methinks, will still sit here at home for many a day, 
List'ning to rumours, — nor will risk the perils of this way." 

He spake, and broke th' assembly up ; all quickly homeward went, 
Save that unto Ulysses* hall their steps the suitors bent 275 

But far apart Telemachus along the sea-shore strayed, — 
Washed in the hoary deep his hands, and thus to Pallas prayed : 

" Hear me, O thou that yesterday beneath my roof didst come. 
True goddess, and didst bid me sail across the dark sea's foam, 
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That I for tidings might inquire, if aught there bo to learn, 280 

From men in other far-off lands, of my lost sire's return. 

But to delay and hinder that are all th' Achseans bent ; 

And chief est this proud suitor throng, my voyage would prevent." 

Thus did he cry, in earnest prayer ; and she to him drew near, — \ 
like Mentor's was her form to see, like his her voice to hear, — > 285 

And to the prince in winged words she spake her counsel clear : ) 

" O prince, thou wilt not play henceforth the fool nor craven's part, 
If , as I deem, within thee beats thy father's valiant heart, — 
If, like unto thy sire, thou canst thy word by deed maintain, 
N'ot unfulfilled nor fruitless will thy voyage long remain. 290 

If of him and Penelope thou art no true-bom son, 
I have no hope that thy heart's aim by thee will e'er be won, — 
For few in number are the sons that with their sires compare ; 
And but a few their sires surpass, the most degenerate are. 
But since 'tis seen that thou henceforth no weakling fool will be, 295 

And of thy father s counsel sage a portion dwells in thee, 
I have good hope that this emprise thou'lt happily achieve, — 
So to themselves, to work their will, th' infatuate suitors leave ; 
For neither wise nor just are they, and reck not of the fate 
That, charged with death's impending doom, e'en now doth them await. 300 
The time is near, when one and all shall perish in a day : 
And thou thy voyage much desired shalt not for long delay, — 
For to thy sire I from of old am friend so truly tried, 
That I a swift ship will prepare, and follow thee beside. 
But hie thee homeward now, and join the suitors' throng once more, — 305 
Gret ready thy supplies, and all in vessels deftly store : 
The wine-jars fill with gen'rous wine ; nor be it less thy care 
Of meal, of man the marrow, store in thick skins to prepare. 
And 'midst the people volunteers will I collect for crew — 
And ships in sea-girt Ithaca are plenty, old and new. 310 



293. For few in number ^ &c. 

" Mt&s parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 

Progeniem vitiosiorem." — Hor. Od., iii. 6, 46. 

299. And reck not of thefaie, 
"Nescia mens hominum fati sortisque futurae." — Vmo. ^w., x. 601. 
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Of these, the swiftest and the best will I select for thee ; 
And this we promptly will equip, and launch upon the sea." 

Thus spake Athene, child of Jove, — nor long upon the beach 
Lingered Telemachus behind, when he had heard her speech. 
"With heart oppressed by sorrow's weight, to his own home he hied, \ 315 
And gathered in his hall he found the suitors in their pride, 
Where, flaying goats and singeing swine, their wasteful work they plied, j 
Towards him straight Antinous then, with mocking laughter, came, 
And grasped him by the hand, and spake, and called him by his name : 

** Telemachus, of lofty speech, of wrath none can restrain, 320 

Let thought of evil deed or word no more with thee remain ; 
But of the feast, as heretofore, I pray thee take thy share, 
And thine equipment to provide shall to the Greeks be care, — 
Picked rowers, and a gallant ship, that thou mayst quickly go 
To sacred Pylos, and if yet thy father lives mayst know." 325 

" Antinous," — thus he answer made, — " I can no longer here, 
'Mid you proud feasters, sit at ease, and joy in banquets' cheer. 
Was't not enough that heretofore, whilst I was child in age, 
You used to shear me of my wealth and goodly. heritage ] 
But now that, come to man's estate, I mark what others say, — 330 

Now that my spirit in my breast doth manlier grow each day, — 
Or seeking Pylos, or by aid of mine own people, I 
"Will strive upon your heads to bring an evil destiny. 
Ay, I will hence : nor will the quest which I propose be vain ; 
For I in merchant-ship will cross as passenger the main, 335 

Since of no oarsmen of mine own nor ship am I possest, — 
For so ye all have willed; and so, it seems, ye think 'tis best." 

He spake, and snatched away his hand. Meanwhile the suitors all 
Their banquet busily prepared throughout the spacious halL 
Against him into sharp reproach and bitter words they brake ; 340 

And thus amidst the haughty youths some one his thoughts outspake : 

" Be sure Telemachus hath now for us destruction planned, — 
Soon will he bring a rescue back, either from Pylos' strand 
Or else from Sparta ; for his heart on this is firmly bent, — 
Or haply Ephyre's rich soil he seeks with fell intent, 345 

That to his home he may return with drugs of deadly bane, 
And mix the poison in our cups ; so shall we all be slain." 

But thus another spake his thought : " Nay, who of us doth know 
But that, if on his hollow ship he from this isle shall go, 
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He too may not, just like his sire, be whelmed beneath the main, 350 

Afar from friends, bequeathing us great toil, but greater gain ] 
For all his wealth we'd then divide, and to his mother give 
His house, with whomsoever she take for spouse, therein to live." 

Thus did they speak ; but he with haste the high-roofed chamber sought — 
His sire's vast treasure-store, where lay much gold and brass well wrought. 355 
Garments in chests, and fragrant oil, and casks of olden wine, 
Were ranged against the walls— a drink unmingled, sweet, divine,— 
To wait the hour, if such should come, when, worn with toils o'erpast, 
The long-lost chieftain should return to his dear home at last 
Closed was the room with double doors, that fitted well and tight : ) 360 
Of these a house-dame old had charge, — ^that Eurycleia hight. 
Who guarded all with forethought wise, alike by day and night. 
A daughter bom to Ops was she, sprung from Peisenor's line, 
Whom thus Telemachus bespake : 

" Nurse, quickly draw me wine, — 
The mellowest after that which thou so carefully dost store ) 3^5 

Against the day that luckless one shall haply yet once more. 
Escaped from death and adverse fate, reach his dear native shore. 
So fill twelve vessels, and let each with lid closed tightly be, — 
This done, then into well-sewn skins pour barley-meal for me. 
Fill them with twenty measures fuU of the best mill-ground meal : 370 

Let all be gathered in one spot, and this to none reveal ; — 
For when unto her upper room, at the last close of day. 
My mother goes to seek her rest, I will bear all away. 
For I to sandy Pylos sail, and Sparta, there to learn 
K tidings I perchance may gain of my loved sire's return." 375 

He ended, and the agM dame a loud lament did make. 
And weeping sore in answer thus with wingM words she spake : 

" Dear child, ah, wherefore did thy heart conceive this scheme of woe, 
And wherefore upon earth's wide breast a wand'rer wouldst thou go, 
Thy mother's loved and only son ? afar from his own land 380 

The prince thy sire has found his death, upon an unknown strand ; 
And thou no sooner on this quest thy country's shores wilt leave, 
Than plots with future evil fraught these will against thee weave, — 
How they may slay thee unawares, and all thy wealth divide. 
Ah ! be content in quiet here amidst thine own to bide. 385 

There is no call that thou, dear child, upon the barren sea 
Shouldst suffer toil and trouble sore, and lonely wand'rer be." 
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Her answered sage Telemachus : " Dear nurse, be of good heart, 
'Not doubt thou that in this design a god hath had a part 
But swear that to my mother dear thou wilt not this make known, 390 

Till haply some twelve days at least shall in their course have flown, 
Or till she miss me, or shall hear that I am gone afar, 
Lest weeping bitterly for me, her face with tears she mar." 

Thus spake he, and the ag^d dame sware by the gods to none 
This to reveal, a solemn oath, and when the oath was done, 395 

Straightway did she the mellowed wine within the wine-jars pour, \ 
And packed inside the well-sewn skins of meal a goodly store, > 

Whilst he the hall and joyous throng of suitors sought once more. ) 

Meanwhile for him yet further help the stem-eyed maid did plan : 
In form of brave Telemachus she went and sought each man, 400 

In every quarter of the town, and spake within his ear 
Words bidding him at even-fall by the ship's side appear. 
And then of Phromius' son renowned, Noemon, did she crave 
The loan of his swift ship, which he to her right gladly gave. 

The sunset came, and on the streets fell the night's shadow dark ; 405 

Then seaward from the shore she drew, and promptly launched the bark. 
The tackling borne by well-benched ships within her duly laid. 
The vessel nigh the harbour's point fast to her moorings made. 
Anon her brave companions came to muster on the beach. 
And unto all in turn she went, and cheered them with her speech. 410 

And then Athene's planning mind conceived another thought ; — 
Leaving the beach, she straight the hall of brave Ulysses sought. 
And on the throng of suitors shed sweet slumber's dewy spell, 
So that from each dazed drinker's hand the brimming goblet fell ; 
And hastily they through the town betook them to their rest, 415 

Nor longer sat, for heavy sleep upon their eyelids pressed. 
Athene then Telemachus forth summoned from the hall. 
And spake, disguised in Mentor's form, and Mentor's voice withal : 

" Telemachus, with oar in hand thy well-greaved comrades stay, 
Waiting thy word. Let us begone, nor loiter on the way." 420 



389. Nor doiibt thou, &c. 

'' Non hffic sine numine div^m 
Eveniunt." — Viro. -^w., ii. 777. 

405. The sunset came, &c. 
"Sol ruit interea, et montes umbrantur opaci." — Ibid., iii. 508. 
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E'en as Athene thus did speak, the way in haste she led 
Toward the sea, and step for step the prince behind her sped. 
Eftsoons they gained the shore, and found their comrades on the beach, 
And unto them the godlike prince Telemachus made speech : 

"Come, friends, I pray — to bring on board our victual bear a hand, 425 
For now all ready in my hall our freight doth gathered stand. 
But of these doings ne'er a word is to my mother known, 
^or to the maidens in the house, save unto one alone." 

Thus spake the prince, and led the way, — they followed in his track, 
And quickly to the well-benched ship the gathered stores brought back, 430 
These, as he bade, they gave good heed within her waist to stow : 
Telemachus then clomb aboard, but Pallas first did go. 
She in the fore- part sat, he nigh ; the crew from off the strand 
Loosed hawsers, and embarking quick the rowers' benches manned ; 
And to their aid Athene sent a fair and friendly breeze, 435 

The west wind fresh, that shrilly sang upon the wine-dark seas. 
Then to his company the prince gave word without delay 
To set the tackling, and lus call they hastened to obey. 
Within the hollow mast-box firm they fixed the pine-tree mast. 
And raising high above their head, with fore-stays bound it fast. 440 

Next with well-twisted ropes of hide they hoised the glist'ring sail, 
And speedily the canvas filled before the bellying gale. 
Loudly on either side the stem murmured the dark-blue wave. 
As through the waste of waters wide her path the good ship clave. 
Soon as throughout the dark-hulled ship the tackling fast was bound, 445 
The spacious bowls, e'en to the brim, with ruddy wine they crowned, 
And pouring to th' immortal gods, to each due offering paid. 
But most to thee, child of Jove, — Athene, stem-eyed maid. 
So their good ship throughout the night drove o'er the wat'ry way, 
And onward sped, till early mom returning brought the day. 450 



435. Avd to their aid, &c. 
** Prosequitur surgens a puppi ventus euntes." — Virg. ^'ti., iii. 130. 

436. The west vrind fresh, &c. 

"The whiles sweet Zephyrus loud whistelM 
His treble, a straunge kind of harmony. " 

— Spenser's Faerie Queene, b. ii. c. 12. st. 32. 

442. And speedily the canvas, &c. 

** Tendunt vela Noti : ferimur spumantibus nndis, 
Qua cursum ventusque gubematorque vocabant" — Virg. Atln., iii. 2C8. 
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ATHENA AND TELEMACH0S ARRIVE AND ARE WELCOMED AT PYLOS. 
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Leaving the beauteous ocean mere, the Sun arose on high, 

And mounting to his fiery car, he scaled the brazen sky, 

Light to the blest immortal gods in heaven above to give, 

And mortal men who here below on earth's fat corn-lands live. 

Then reached they Pylos, well-built town, by Neleus raised of yore, 5 

And found to solemn feast addressed the Pylians on the shore, 

With sacrifice of jet-black bulls met the high day to keep 

Of the great god of azure hair, shaker of land and deep. 

Nine companies, five hundred each, sat by the shore that day — 

Nine bulls before each company were drawn up in array. 10 

Now had the vitals tasted been, and in the glowing flame 

The thighs were burning to the god, as quick to shore they came. 

Their ship's white canvas up they brailed, and moored her to the strand, 

Then straightway disembarked themselves, and went upon the land. 

Anon Telemachus came forth, the way Athene led, 15 

But first to him a timely word of counsel thus she sped : 

" Telemachus, no more must thou shamefaced or backward be, — 
No, not one whit — for to this end thou'st sailed across the sea, 



7. JVUh sacrifice, &c. 

" Sic fatus, meritos aris mactavit honores, 
Taanun Neptuno, taurum tibi, piilcher Apollo, 
Nigram Hiemi pecudem, Zephyris felicibus albam." — Virg. ^»., iii. 118. 

17. Telemachus, no more must thou, &c. 

*' Ed ella a me : Da tema e da vergogna 
Voglio che tu omai ti disviluppe. 
Si che non parli piti com' uom che sogna." — Dante, Purg., xxxiii. 31. 

" And she to mc : * Of fear and bashfulness 
Henceforward I would have thee strip thyself. 
So that thou speak no more as one who dreams.' " 

— Longfellow's Translation. 
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That of thy missing sire perchance thou mayst some tidings get, — 

Beneath what soil he buried lies, and with what fate hath met. 20 

But with bold step, to Nestor's self, the great horse-tamer, go, 

And what of counsel in his breast lies hidden, let us know. 

Pray him thyself the truth to speak, — he will not tell thee lies, 

For he of all man is endowed with mind both just and wise." 

To whom the prince in answer spake : "Mentor, I pray thee, say 25 

How shall I first approach the chief, how salutation pay, — 
In lore of polished speech unskilled my meaning how unfold : 
For shame a young man backward makes to question thus the old." 

But him again the stem-eyed maid in answer thus addressed : 
" Telemachus, some thoughts to thee thine own heart will suggest ; 30 

Others, meseems, the god will send : without the will of Heaven 
Such birth and nurture as thou hast had ne'er to thee been given." 

The goddess onward led the way, e'en as the words she spake ; 
With quickest speed Telemachus close followed in her wake. 
So to the seats and gathered crowd of Pylians did they fare, 35 

And seated 'midst his sons they found horse-tamiag Nestor there. 
Busied about the feast his men moved round the sons and sire, 
Some spittiag and some roasting meats upon the glowing fire* 
These, soon as strangers they beheld, came one and all to greet. 
And welcoming with outstretched hand, invited to a seat 40 

And first of all great Nestor's son, Peisistratus, drew near. 
And grasped their hands, and gave them place hard by the festive cheer. 
Each guest to seat on fleeces soft upon the shingle spread. 
Nigh to his sire and Thrasymede, his brother dear, he led ; 
Part of the sacred vitaJs gave, and wme in cup of gold, 45 

And thus he pledged the child of Jove, who doth the asgis hold : 

" Come, stranger, and the sea's great lord with prayer and vow revere, 
For 'tis Poseidon's feast ye've chanced to find us holding here. 



<( 



31. Without the will of Heaven. 

■ haud, credo, invisus cselestibus auras 



Vitales carpis." — Virg. ^n., i. 387. 

47. Come, stranger, and the sea^s great lord, &c. 

" Interea sacra haec, quando hue venistis amici, 
Annua, quse diiferre nefas, celebrate faventes 
Nobiscum, et jam nunc sociorum assucscite m&n&h."— Ibid., viiL 172. 
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But when thou hast lihation poured, and prayed the fitting prayer, 

Pass to thy friend the hallowed cup, that he the rite may share, — 50 

Fop he, methinks, unto the gods his prayer is wont to pray, 

Since mortal man doth need the aid of gods from day to day. 

But he is youngest of the twain, his years no more than mine, 

Therefore to thee I offer first the golden cup of wine." 

Thus spake he, and the wine-cup placed in great Athene's hand, 55 

Who joyed in one that usage meet so well did understand, 
That the first offer of the cup he to herself had made. 
And to the king Poseidon straight an earnest prayer she prayed : 

" Earth-shaking god, that o'er the deep the sway supreme dost hear, 
Give ear, and grudge not to fulfil that which we ask in prayer. 60 

To Nestor first, and to his sons, give glory of thy grace ; 
N"ext, for the nohle hecatomb they now before thee place. 
Propitious grant requital meet to all the Pylian race. 
Speed also home with safe return Telemachus and me. 
Our end attained, for which we came in swift ship o'er the sea." 65 

So Pallas prayed, and as she prayed, her own immortal will 
The boon she of Poseidon sought was hasting to fulfil 
Then passed she on the double cup unto the well-loved son 
Of great Ulysses, who his prayer prayed e'en as she had done. 
The outer parts the rest meanwhile did for their food prepare, \ 70 

And from the spits drew off anon the fully-roasted fare, r 

Then portioned it, and no man lacked of glorious feast his share. j 

But when of himger and of thirst the craving they had stayed, 
The agfed knight arose to speak, and thus inquiry made : 

"Now that these strangers at our board of food have had their fill, 75 

To ask them who and whence they are methinks it were not ill. 
Who are ye, strangers, wherefore come across the wat'ry way ? 
Are ye on business' errand bent, or idle rovers, say ? 



73. BtU when of hunger , &c. 
** Postquam exemta fames, et amor compressus edendi." — Virg. uEn.^ viii. 184. 

" When all men had with full satiety 
Of meates and drinkes their appetites suffiz'd." — Faerie Queene, v. 3. 4. 

77. Who are ye, &c. 

** Quid petitis ? quse causa rates, aut cujus egentes 
Litus ad Ausonium tot per vada cserula vexit ? 
Sive errore viae, seu tempestatibus acti." — Ibid., vii. 197. 
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Like to those scourers of the wave, the bold sea-robber band, 

Kisking their own lives to work ill to men of other land." 80 

Telemachus the aged knight in answer thus addressed, 
And boldly spake, for Pallas* self put courage in his breast, 
That he might ask the sage for news of his long-absent sire, 
And for his portion amidst men good name and fame acquire. 

" Nestor, Neleus' son, that art of Greece the glory great, 85 

Thou askest whence we hither come, and this will I relate. 
From Ithaca that lies beneath Mount Neius, come we, — 
For private end, not public weal, we sail across the sea. 
I come, if chance some widespread bruit have reached thee, to inquire \ 
Of the stout-hearted godlike chief, Ulysses, my loved sire, > go 

Who fighting by thy side, 'tis said, on Troy brought ruin dire. j 

For of the others we have heard, who with the Trojans fought. 
By what fell stroke of cruel Fate the death of each was wrought : 
His end alone great Jove hath willed in mystery to veil, 
For none of how and where he died can clearly tell the tale, — 95 

Whether, by foemen overcome, the chief on land was slain, 
Or whether Amphitrite's wave overwhelmed him on the main. 
Therefore it is that I am come thy knees to supplicate, \ 

And pray thee, if perchance thou wilt, tell me that father's fate, v 

K thou hast witness been, or heardst some guest the tale relate ; j 100 

For him to heritage of woe doubtless his mother bare : 
And for no reverence for the son do thou my feelings spare ; 
Nor from compassion let the tale withheld or softened be, 
But tell me plain how thou didst chance my father's death to see. 
I do entreat thee, if of yore Ulysses, in thy need, 105 

Did e'er the promise of his word make good with valiant deed. 
When fighting 'neath the walls of Troy ye Greeks much woe did bear, 
Eemember this, I pray thee now, and the whole truth declare." 

Him Nestor, the Gerenian knight, in answer thus addressed : 
" friend, thou hast the mem'ry waked of pain within my breast, no 



98. Therefore it is that I am come, &c. 
**Ergo eadem supplex venio." — Virg. -^w., viii. 382. 

102. And for no reverence, &o. 

Aoiirhy 'ic6vo»v ff-fi/xcupc, firiHe fi* oiKTlfras 

avvdaKTt //.{/dots ^'cwSeViv." — iEsCH. Prom. Vinct., 684. 
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Whicli we resistless sons of Greece endured upon that soil, 

Or when in ships we wandered o'er the cloudy main for spoil, 

Where'er Achilles led the way, or when our battle cry 

In fight around the citadel of Priam rose on high. 

For there the chosen flower of Greece in fiercest combat slain, 115 

Brave Ajax, and Achilles' self lie dead upon the plain. 

Patrodus too, for gods themselves a match in counsel wise ; 

And there, Antilochus, my son, the brave, the blameless lies — 

First in the foot-race, first in fight each gallant deed to dare ; 

And many another grief besides it was our fate to bear. 120 

Who of the race of mortal men could all the tale relate 1 

"Not e'en if here five years or six it were thy will to wait, 

Asking of all we suffered there — long ere the tale was o'er, 

Thou wearied out wouldst leave my halls, and seek thy native shore. 

For nine years' space we mischief planned, and Troy's destruction sought, 

With varied stratagem, which Jove to slow fulfilment brought. 126 

With him could none throughout that time in counsel sage compare. 

For he in varied subtleties the palm from all did bear, — 

I mean that godlike chief, thy sire, if thou canst truly be 

His son, — and with amazement filled I sit, beholding thee, 130 

For verily thy speech is like to his, nor could I deem 

A younger man could e'er in voice so like an elder seem, — 

I and Ulysses, all that while, spoke ever on one side, 

When council or assembly met, nor aught did us divide; 

But of one heart and mind in all we aye were taking thought 135 

How best unto the arms of Greece the vict'ry might be brought. 

But when to slaughter and to fire we Troy's proud town had given, 

We sailed away, to be dispersed by the just wrath of Heav'n. 

Then for the G;cian annLnt did migtty Jove devise 

A sad return, for 'midst our chiefs not all were just nor wise. 140 

Whence many on their luckless heads drew down an end most dire. 

Launched by the wrathful stem-eyed maid, child of a dreaded sire. 



137. But when to slaughter ^ &c. 

" Postquam alta cremata est 
Ilion, et Danaas payerunt Pergama flammas, 

• • • • • • • 

Spargimur, et ventis inimica per sequora rapti, 
Fulmina, noctcm, imbres, iram cseliqne maristiue 
Perpetimur Danai." — Ov. Met., xiv. 466. 



1. 
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So she betwixt th' Atridse twain caused angry strife to spring, 

Who to assembly called the Greeks with hasty summoning. 

In wild disorder, as the day to sunset did incline, 145 

Unto assembly came the Greeks, their senses drowned in wine. 

Then of the summons sent the cause did the two chiefs explain, 

And Menelaus urged to haste at once across the main. 

But Agamemnon, king of men, such counsel did not please, 

Who fain would stay the Grecian host from sailing o'er the seas, V 150 

Till they with hecatombs had sought dread Pallas to appease. j 

Ah fool ! alas ! he little knew how she would ne'er relent, — 

Not in a moment from their course celestial minds are bent. 

Thus each the other with harsh words in council did oppose ; 

With uproar and portentous shout th' Achaean warriors rose — 155 

Some to this counsel, some to that, with hostile wills inclined. 

We broke up then, and sought our rest, still harboring thought unkind, 

For Jove still further woe prepared, while we lay drowned in sleep. 

At dawn we some of us dragged down our vessels to the deep ; 

Therein our women deeply-zoned, and all our goods did store. 160 

But half the people lingered yet behind upon the shore. 

With Agamemnon, Atreus* son, these minded were to stay. 

Whilst we the rest embarked and rowed across the wat'ry way. 

And speedy voyage was our lot, for the vast deep by aid 

Of some propitious god was smoothed, and Tenedos we made. 165 

Then to the gods we sacrificed, sore longing home to see ; 

But thus it pleased not mighty Jove that our return should be, — 

Ah, cruel sire, that thus didst rouse a fatal strife once more ! 

So back returning with their ships, the rest sought Ilium's shore, — 

Led by thy sire Ulysses these, that chief so brave and wise, 170 

And favour sought thereby to find in Agamemnon's eyes. 

But I with aU the gathered ships that followed my command 

Made haste to flee, for well I knew the god had evil planned. 

The martial son of Tydeus too, renowned in many a fight, 

With earnest speech his friends besought at once to haste their flight. 175 

But Menelaus, bright-haired chief, upon our track sped late. 

And found us still off Lesbos moored, where much we did debate 

Whether to shape our course to north of Chios rough and steep, 

And passing onward, Psyria's isle upon our larboard keep. 

Or past the gusty Mimas, south of Chios, face the deep. ) 180 
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Then of the god we asked a sign, which unto us he gave, 

Bidding us to Euboea's isle to stem the mid sea-wave. 

For thus we soonest should escape from much impending woe. 

Then with shrill song the wind arose, and stiff began to blow, — 

0*er the fish-teeming ways our ships ran swift before the gale, 185 

And to Geraestus safe and sound we through the night did sail : 

There to Poseidon many a bull we offered on the shore. 

For joy that such a breadth of sea we thus had measured o'er. 

And 'twas the fourth day when the crews of Tydeus' valiant son. 

Horse-taming Diomede, the coast of their own Argos won. 190 

But I straight on for Pylos held ; nor once till then the breeze 

Lulled, since the moment when the god first loosed it o'er the seas. 

So without tidings home I came, dear child, nor know I aught 

Of who amidst the Greeks were saved, who to destruction brought. 

But that which here within my halls report to me hath told, 195 

This, as is lawful, thou shalt learn, nor will I aught withhold. 

Safe to their land the Myrmidons, so rumour tells, have fared. 

For whose return the valiant son of great Achilles cared. 

Safe Philoctetes, Poias' son, sped homeward o'er the main ; 

Safe also did Idomeneus the isle of Crete regain ; 200 

Nor of one comrade whom unharmed the chance of war had left, 

Upon his voyage has the sea the noble chief bereft 

But how Atrides fared, ye've heard, though dwelling far away. 

And how -^Egisthus the great chief did miserably slay. 

But truly he with reck'ning dire hath paid his debt in kind, — 205 

Ah, well it is when murdered man hath left a son behind ! 

For by the son's avenging hand the murd'rer met his due, — 

-ZEgisthus, who by subtle craft that son's famed father slew. 

So thou too, friend, whom now fuU grown, of stature tall, I see. 

Be valiant, that men yet to come may glory give to thee." 210 

To him in turn Telemachus the prudent thus replied : 
" son of Neleus, of our Greece the glory and the pride, 
WeU did the son the sire avenge, and far and wide his name 
The Greeks shall spread, and men to come hear of his deeds the fama 
Would that the gods above might grant an equal strength to me, 215 

That on the suitors' grievous pride like vengeance mine might be. 
Who wrong on wrong upon me heap : but happiness so great 
Heaven grudges to my sire and me, and I must bear my fate." 



I, 
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So she betwixt th' Atridse twain caused angry strife to spring, 

Who to assembly called the Greeks with hasty summoning. 

In wild disorder, as the day to sunset did incline, 145 

Unto assembly came the Greeks, their senses drowned in wine. 

Then of the summons sent the cause did the two chiefs explain, 

And Menelaus urged to haste at once across the main. 

But Agamemnon, king of men, such counsel did not please. 

Who fain would stay the Grecian host from sailing o'er the seas, V 150 

Till they with hecatombs had sought dread Pallas to appease. j 

Ah fool ! alas ! he little knew how she would ne'er relent, — 

Not in a moment from their course celestial minds are bent. 

Thus each the other with harsh words in council did oppose ; 

With uproar and portentous shout th' Achaean warriors rose — 155 

Some to this counsel, some to that, with hostile wills inclined. 

We broke up then, and sought our rest, still harb'ring thought unkind, 

For Jove still further woe prepared, while we lay drowned in sleep. 

At dawn we some of us dragged down our vessels to the deep ; 

Therein our women deeply-zoned, and all our goods did store. 160 

But half the people lingered yet behind upon the shore. 

With Agamemnon, Atreus' son, these minded were to stay. 

Whilst we the rest embarked and rowed across the wat'ry way. 

And speedy voyage was our lot, for the vast deep by aid 

Of some propitious god was smoothed, and Tenedos we made. 165 

Then to the gods we sacrificed, sore longing home to see ; 

But thus it pleased not mighty Jove that our return should be, — 

Ah, cruel sire, that thus didst rouse a fatal strife once more ! 

So back returning with their ships, the rest sought Ilium's shore, — 

Led by thy sire Ulysses these, that chief so brave and wise, 170 

And favour sought thereby to find in Agamemnon's eyes. 

But I with all the gathered ships that followed my command 

Made haste to flee, for well I knew the god had evil planned. 

The martial son of Tydeus too, renowned in many a fight, 

With earnest speech his friends besought at once to haste their flight 175 

But Menelaus, bright-haired chief, upon our track sped late. 

And found us still off Lesbos moored, where much we did debate 

Whether to shape our course to north of Chios rough and steep. 

And passing onward, Psyria's isle upon our larboard keep. 

Or past the gusty Mimas, south of Chios, face the deep. ) 180 
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Then of the god we asked a sign, which unto us he gave, 

Bidding us to Euboea's isle to stem the mid sea-wave, 

For thus we soonest should escape from much impending woe. 

Then with shriU song the wind arose, and stiff b^an to blow,— 

O'er the fish-teeming ways our ships ran swift before the gale, 185 

And to GersBstus safe and sound we through the night did sail : 

There to Poseidon many a bull we offered on the shore. 

For joy that such a breadth of sea we thus had measured o'er. 

And 'twas the fourth day when the crews of Tydeus' valiant son. 

Horse-taming Diomede, the coast of their own Argos won. 190 

But I straight on for Pylos held ; nor once till then the breeze 

Lulled, since the moment when the god first loosed it o'er the seas. 

So without tidings home I came, dear child, nor know I aught 

Of who amidst the Greeks were saved, who to destruction brought. 

But that which here within my halls report to me hath told, 195 

This, as is lawful, thou shalt learn, nor will I aught withhold. 

Safe to their land the Myrmidons, so rumour tells, have fared. 

For whose return the valiant son of great Achilles cared. 

Safe Philoctetes, Poias' son, sped homeward o'er the main ; 

Safe also did Idomeneus the isle of Crete regain ; 200 

Not of one comrade whom unharmed the chance of war had left. 

Upon his voyage has the sea the noble chief bereft 

But how Atrides fared, ye've heard, though dwelling far away, 

And how .^Igisthus the great chief did miserably slay. 

But truly he with reck'ning dire hath paid his debt in kind, — 205 

Ah, well it 13 when murdered man hath left a son behind ! 

For by the son's avenging hand the murd'rer met his due, — 

i^lgisthus, who by subtle craft that son's famed father slew. 

So thou too, friend, whom now full grown, of stature tall, I see, 

Be valiant, that men yet to come may glory give to thee." 210 

To him in turn Telemachus the prudent thus replied : 
" son of Keleus, of our Greece the glory and the pride. 
Well did the son the sire avenge, and far and wide his name 
The Greeks shall spread, and men to come hear of his deeds the fame. 
Would that the gods above might grant an equal strength to me, 215 

That on the suitors' grievous pride like vengeance mine might be, 
Who wrong on wrong upon me heap : but happiness so great 
Heaven grudges to my sire and me, and I must bear my fate." 
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So she betwixt th* Atridse twain caused angry strife to spring, 

Who to assembly called the Greeks with hasty summoning. 

In wild disorder, as the day to sunset did incline, 145 

Unto assembly came the Greeks, their senses drowned in wine. 

Then of the summons sent the cause did the two chiefs explain, 

And Menelaus urged to haste at once across the main. 

But Agamemnon, king of men, such counsel did not please, \ 

Who fain would stay the Grecian host from sailing o'er the seas, > 150 

Till they with hecatombs had sought dread Pallas to appease. j 

Ah fool ! alas ! he little knew how she would ne'er relent, — 

Not in a moment from their course celestial minds are bent. 

Thus each the other with harsh words in council did oppose ; 

With uproar and portentous shout th' Achaean warriors rose — 155 

Some to this counsel, some to that, with hostile wills inclined. 

We broke up then, and sought our rest, still harboring thought unkind. 

For Jove still further woe prepared, while we lay drowned in sleep. 

At dawn we some of us dragged down our vessels to the deep ; 

Therein our women deeply-zoned, and all our goods did store. 160 

But half the people lingered yet behind upon the shore. 

With Agamemnon, Atreus' son, these minded were to stay, 

Whilst we the rest embarked and rowed across the wat'ry way. 

And speedy voyage was our lot, for the vast deep by aid 

Of some propitious god was smoothed, and Tenedos we made. 165 

Then to the gods we sacrificed, sore longing home to see ; 

But thus it pleased not mighty Jove that our return should be, — 

Ah, cruel sire, that thus didst rouse a fatal strife once more ! 

So back returning with their ships, the rest sought Dium's shore, — 

Led by thy sire Ulysses these, that chief so brave and wise, 170 

And favour sought thereby to find in Agamemnon's eyes. 

But I with all the gathered ships that followed my command 

Made haste to flee, for well I knew the god had evil planned. 

The martial son of Tydeus too, renowned in many a fight. 

With earnest speech his friends besought at once to haste their flight. 175 

But Menelaus, bright-haired chief, upon our track sped late, 

And found us still off Lesbos moored, where much we did debate 

Whether to shape our course to north of Chios rough and steep. 

And passing onward, Psyria's isle upon our larboard keep. 

Or past the gusty Mimas, south of Chios, face the deep. ) 180 
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Then of the god we asked a sign, which unto us he gave, 

Bidding us to Euboea's isle to stem the mid sea-wave, 

For thus we soonest should escape from much impending woe. 

Then with shrill song the wind arose, and stiif began to blow, — 

O'er the fish-teeming ways our ships ran swift before the gale, 185 

And to Geraestus safe and sound we through the night did sail : 

There to Poseidon many a bull we oflTered on the shore. 

For joy that such a breadth of sea we thus had measured o'er. 

And 'twas the fourth day when the crews of Tydeus' valiant son, 

Horse-taming Diomede, the coast of their own Argos won. 190 

But I straight on for Pylos held ; nor once till then the breeze 

Lulled, since the moment when the god first loosed it o'er the seas. 

So without tidings home I came, dear child, nor know I aught 

Of who amidst the Greeks were saved, who to destruction brought 

But that which here within my halls report to me hath told, 195 

This, as is lawful, thou shalt learn, nor will I aught withhold. 

Safe to their land the Myrmidons, so rumour tells, have fared, 

For whose return the valiant son of great Achilles cared. 

Safe Philoctetes, Poias' son, sped homeward o'er the main ; 

Safe also did Idomeneus the isle of Crete regain ; 200 

Not of one comrade whom unharmed the chance of war had left. 

Upon his voyage has the sea the noble chief bereft 

But how Atrides fared, ye've heard, though dwelling far away, 

And how ^Egisthus the great chief did miserably slay. 

But truly he with reck'ning dire hath paid his debt in kind, — 205 

Ah, well it is when murdered man hath left a son behind ! 

For by the son's avenging hand the murd'rer met his due, — 

iEgisthus, who by subtle craft that son's famed father slew. 

So thou too, friend, whom now full grown, of stature tall, I see, 

Be valiant, that men yet to come may glory give to thee." 210 

To him in turn Telemachus the prudent thus replied : 
" son of Keleus, of our Greece the glory and the pride. 
Well did the son the sire avenge, and far and wide his name 
The Greeks shall spread, and men to come hear of his deeds the fama 
Would that the gods above might grant an equal strength to me, 215 

That on the suitors' grievous pride like vengeance mine might be, 
Who wrong on wrong upon me heap : but happiness so great 
Heaven grudges to my sire and me, and I must bear my fate." 
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So she betwixt th* Atridse twain caused angry strife to spring, 

Who to assembly called the Greeks with hasty summoning. 

In wild disorder, as the day to sunset did incline, 145 

Unto assembly came the Greeks, their senses drowned in wine. 

Then of the summons sent the cause did the two chiefs explain, 

And Menelaus urged to haste at once across the main. 

But Agamemnon, king of men, such counsel did not please, \ 

Who fain would stay the Grecian host from sailing o'er the seas, > 150 

Till they with hecatombs had sought dread Pallas to appease. ) 

Ah fool I alas I he little knew how she would ne'er relent, — 

Not in a moment from their course celestial minds are bent. 

Thus each the other with harsh words in council did oppose ; 

With uproar and portentous shout th' Achaean warriors rose — 155 

Some to this counsel, some to that, with hostile wills inclined. 

We broke up then, and sought our rest, still harboring thought unkind. 

For Jove still further woe prepared, while we lay drowned in sleep. 

At dawn we some of us dragged down our vessels to the deep ; 

Therein our women deeply-zoned, and all our goods did store. 160 

But half the people lingered yet behind upon the shore. 

With Agamemnon, Atreus' son, these minded were to stay. 

Whilst we the rest embarked and rowed across the wat'ry way. 

And speedy voyage was our lot, for the vast deep by aid 

Of some propitious god was smoothed, and Tenedos we made. 165 

Then to the gods we sacrificed, sore longing home to see ; 

But thus it pleased not mighty Jove that our return should be, — 

Ah, cruel sire, that thus didst rouse a fatal strife once more ! 

So back returning with their ships, the rest sought IHum's shore,— 

Led by thy sire Ulysses these, that chief so brave and wise, 170 

And favour sought thereby to find in Agamemnon's eyes. 

But I with all the gathered ships that followed my command 

Made haste to flee, for well I knew the god had evil planned. 

The martial son of Tydeus too, renowned in many a fight. 

With earnest speech his friends besought at once to haste their flight. 175 

But Menelaus, bright-haired chief, upon our track sped late. 

And found us still off Lesbos moored, where much we did debate 

Whether to shape our course to north of Chios rough and steep, 

And passing onward, Psyria's isle upon our larboard keep, 

Or past the gusty Mimas, south of Chios, face the deep. ) 180 
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Then of the god we asked a sign, which unto us he gave, 

Bidding us to Euboea's isle to stem the mid sea-wave, 

For thus we soonest should escape from much impending woe. 

Then with shrill song the wind arose, and stiff began to blow, — 

O'er the fish-teeming ways our ships ran swift before the gale, 185 

And to GrersBstus safe and sound we through the night did sail : 

There to Poseidon many a bull we offered on the shore, 

For joy that such a breadth of sea we thus had measured o'er. 

And 'twas the fourth day when the crews of Tydeus' valiant son. 

Horse-taming Diomede, the coast of their own Argos won. 190 

But I straight on for Pylos held ; nor once till then the breeze 

Lulled, since the moment when the god first loosed it o'er the seas. 

So without tidings home I came, dear child, nor know I aught 

Of who amidst the Greeks were saved, who to destruction brought. 

But that which here within my halls report to me hath told, 195 

This, as is lawful, thou shalt learn, nor will I aught withhold. 

Safe to their land the Myrmidons, so rumour tells, have fared, 

For whose return the valiant son of great Achilles cared. 

Safe Philoctetes, Poias' son, sped homeward o'er the main ; 

Safe also did Idomeneus the isle of Crete regain ; 200 

Nor of one comrade whom unharmed the chance of war had left. 

Upon his voyage has the sea the noble chief bereft 

But how Atrides fared, yeVe heard, though dwelling far away, 

And how .^Igisthus the great chief did miserably slay. 

But truly he with reck'ning dire hath paid his debt in kind, — 205 

Ahj well it is when murdered man hath left a son behind ! 

For by the son's avenging hand the murd'rer met his due, — 

.^Egisthus, who by subtle craft that son's famed father slew. 

So thou too, friend, whom now full grown, of stature tall, I see, 

I^ valiant, that men yet to come may glory give to thee." 210 

To him in turn Telemachus the prudent thus replied : 
" son of N'eleus, of our Greece the glory and the pride, 
Well did the son the sire avenge, and far and wide his name 
The Greeks shall spread, and men to come hear of his deeds the fame. 
Would that the gods above might grant an equal strength to me, 215 

That on the suitors' grievous pride like vengeance mine might be, 
Who wrong 01^ wrong upon me heap : but happiness so great 
Heaven grudges to my sire and me. and I must bear my fate." 
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Him Nestor, the Gerenian knight, in answer thus addressed : 
" Friend, since the memory of these deeds thou stirrest in my breast, — 220 
'Tis rumoured how, in thy despite, a horde of suitors throng 
To woo thy mother in thy halls, against thee planning wrong : 
Is it from weakness and faint heart thou'rt thus kept under, say 1 
Is it some voice from heaven thy folk, in hating thee, obey 1 
Who knows if he may make them yet for their foul wrongs atone, 225 

Eetuming with th' Achaean host, or e'en himself alone 1 
For if the stem-eyed maid such love should upon thee bestow, 
As she was wont in former time for thy famed sire to show — 
(And I such love ne'er saw by gods so openly confessed. 
As that which Pallas for thy sire did plainly manifest)-:- 230 

If she his son with equal love will cherish in her heart, 
Eftsoons would many a one of these forget the wooer's part." 

Prudent Telemachus replied : " I cannot deem 'twill be, 
reverend sire, that of thy words fulfilment I shall sea 
Thy words which speak of such an hope my heart with wonder fill, — 235 
Scarce could I hope such things might be, e'en though a god should will." 

But thus her answer unto him the stem-eyed goddess sped : 
" Telemachus, what words are these that from thy lips have fled t 
Surely a god, if such his will, can save, and save with ease 
A mortal man, though far away he roam on distant seas. 240 

And rather would I travail long, and weary undergo. 
Ere I was fated home to see, and sweet return to know, 
Than home like Agamemnon haste, on mine own hearth to die, 
Slain by ^Egisthus and a wife's accursfed treachery. 

Howbeit from death, to whose fell stroke aU men alike must yield, 245 

The very gods have not the power e'en him they love to shield, 
When Fate in her relentless grasp shall the doomed victim take. 
And hush him in the sleep of death, from which none e'er awake." 

Prudent Telemachus replied : " Mentor, let us no more, 
Though heavy be our load of care, tell these our sorrows o'er. 250 

Xo day of sweet return does now my long-lost sire await, 
But long ago for him the gods decreed black death and Fate. 
But yet one question would I ask of Nestor, who doth ken 
Justice and wisdom's rightful ways beyond all other men. 
For he hath ruled, so saith report, o'er generations three, 255 

And like in mien to the blest gods the hero seems to me. 
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N'estor, Neleus' son, the truth I pray thee to me tell, 
How Atreus' son, far-ruling lord, great Agamemnon fell 1 
Say, where was Menelaus then, and what the death whereby 

The traitor's craft one braver far than he thus doomed to die 1 260 

Was not the prince in Argos then, but wand'ring otherwhere, 
So that the murderer took heart his deed of blood to dare ? " 

To him in answer thus replied the old Gerenian knight : 
" My son, of all thou ask'st the tale will I unfold aright — 
For I perceive that thou thyself to guess the truth art keen — 265 

How when the bright-haired chief returned it surely would have been. 
If in the palace living yet iEgisthus he had found. 
He would not o'er the traitor's corse have raised a lofty mound, 
But dogs and vultures had devoured the body of the slain, 
As from the city cast afar it lay upon the plain. 270 

Nor any daughter of the Greeks had rent the air with cries. 
Wailing his fate, for sooth he did an impious work devise. 
But there by Troy encamped we lay, achieving many a deed, 
Whilst he at peace in Argos dwelt, the nurse-land of the steed. 
And with fond words Atrides' wife sought ever to beguile, — 275 

But she at first refused with scorn to do a deed so vile. 
For neither was the godlike queen by nature prone to wrong, 
And constant ever at her side abode a man of song, 
Whom Atreus' son, ere yet he sailed for Ilium's bloody strife, 
Had straitly charged to stay behind and guard his well-loved wife. 280 

But when the minstrel's hour was come, fixed by the Fate's decree, 
iEgisthus to a desert isle bore him across the sea, 
There left his corse a prey and spoil for vultures to devour, 
And willing lover led her home, his willing paramour. 

On the gods' altars there he burnt of oxen many a thigh, 285 

And off'rings fair of woven work and gold upreared on high, — 
For that he had his heinous deed to such fulfilment brought. 
As he had never dared to hope, e'en in his inmost thought. 
Now we together o'er the seas our course from Troy did wend, 

1 and Atrides, each to each fast bound as loyal friend. 290 



(( 



269. But dogs and vultures, &c. 

Heu, terra ignota canibus data prseda Latinis 
Alitibusque jaces." — Virg. ^n., ix. 486. 
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Nay, I have rugs and blankets fair — ^nor hence to seek his bed 365 

On shipboard, shall the son of sire so dear to me be sped, — 
Not whilst I live, or sons of mine shall after me remain, 
What guest soe'er may seek these halls, as host to entertain," 

"Well hast thou spoken, honoured sage," thus Pallas him addressed ;\ 
" Tis right Telemachus comply, for so it will be best. > 370 

Let him attend thee home, and take within thy halls his rest. ) 

But I, to cheer our company, back to the ship will wend, 
And tell them all, for I alone to weight of years pretend. 
The rest are youths, who all for love have joined to follow here 
Our noble-hearted prince, and each in age is his compeer. 375 

I to the dark-hulled ship will go, and there will rest till day ; 
But to the brave Cauconian race I must with mom away, — 
A debt's repayment there I seek — a debt nor new nor smalL 
But thou meanwhile the parting speed of hiTn that seeks thy hall : 
One of thy chariots, and thy son for trusty guidance send, 380 

And of thy horses the choice flower for strength and swiftness lend." 

She spake, and like an osprey soared from sight ; and all who saw 
Her sudden parting from their midst were seized with silent awa 
The old sire, too, as he beheld, much marvelled in his breast ; 
He took Telemachus's hand, and thus the prince addressed : 385 

" Dear child, I cannot think that thou wilt weakling craven be. 
When thus in youth, as guides and friends, the gods consort with thee. 
No other god is this, of all that dwell in heav'n above, 
Than she, the glorious Trito-bom, the child of mighty Jove, — 
Who marked thy sire amidst our host with honour and with love. ) 39° 
mighty queen, propitious be, and listen to my prayer : 
Grant me, my children, and my wife good name and fame to bear. 
And I with thankful heart to thee will all due honours pay, 
And yearling heifer vow forthwith in sacrifice to slay. 

Broad-fronted, which beneath the yoke hath never bowed its neck ; 395 

Such will I offer, and with gold its goodly horns bedeck." 



391. mighty qv>e&ii, &c. 

''Jupiter onmipotens, audacibus annue coeptis. 
Ipse tibi ad tua templa feram solemuia dona, 
£t statuam ante aras aurat^ fronte juvencum 
Candentem, parilerque caput cum matre ferentem. " 

— ViRO. JEn,, ix. 626. 
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So prayed the old Gerenian knight, and Pallas heard his prayer : 
Then with his sons and sons-in-law straightway did he repair, 
Himself the foremost, to the halls of his own mansion fair. 
There come, they sat in order due, on couch and stately seat. 400 

Within the mixing-howl the sire then mixed a wine-draught sweet, — 
Wine mellowed hy eleven years' age ; the house-dame at his call 
Unsealed and loosed the hand : a howl of this he mixed for all. 
Then the lihation did he pour, with prayer to her ahove, — 
The virgin-goddess, stem-eyed child of aegis-hearing Jove. 405 

Each then, the due lihation poured, drank to his heart's content, 
Then through the house to seek repose their several ways they went ; 
But Kestor hade Telemachus unto his slumbers go. 
Upon a carven couch beneath the sounding portico. 

And by him lay Peisistratus the spearman brave ; alone 410 

He in his father's halls no spouse as yet claimed for his own. 
The aged knight to a recess of the tall palace sped, 
Wherein his lady-wife for him arrayed and shared his bed. 

But when the rosy-fingered Mom, mother of Day, brought light, 
Straight from his couch of sleep arose the old Gerenian knight, 415 

His chamber left, and took his seat on slabs of polished stone, 
That, white and glist'ning as with oil, before his portals shone. 
In counsel equal to the gods there whilome Neleus sate : 
But he long since to Hades' depths had gone, subdued by Fate. 
Now Nestor, guardian of the Greeks, sat there, his staff in hand, 420 

And gath'ring to the spot, his sons took round the sire their stand. 
Bold Stratius and Echephron first their chamber left with speed. 
Then Perseus and Aretus came, and noble Thrasymede : 
Peisistratus came sixth and last ; and 'midst the group anon 
Unto an honoured seat they led Ulysses' godlike son. 425 

" Dear children, hearken," — to his sons the ag6d knight thus spake ; 
" And to accomplish my behest yourselves with speed betake, 
That unto Pallas, first of all, my vows may be addressed. 
Who plainly at our solemn feast herself did manifest. 



413. Ac'xo* irSpavvt, According to Heyne, the term \4xos iropff^utiu implies both to make 

ready and to share the bed, and is only used in Homer of a wife, as partner of a husband's 

bed. Later poets gave the term a more extended signification. Thus Catullus, Ixiv. 

113, puts a similar phrase into the mouth of Ariadne when bewailing her desertion by 

Theseus : — 

** Purpure&ve tuum constemens veste cubile." 

D 
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Go one, an heifer from the plain to choose without delay, 430 

And bid the neatherd drive her here as quickly as he may. 

Unto Telemachus' dark ship quick let the next begone, 

And of his comrades all the rest bring here, save two alone ; 

And let a third the cunning smith, Laerces, seek and find, 

And bid him hither haste with gold the victim's horns to bind. 435 

But ye the rest together stay ; and bid the handmaids all 

A goodly banquet to prepare within the palace halL 

Bring seats, bring water clear — ^bring logs to pile the altar's fire." 

He spake : all hasted to obey the orders of the sire. 
Quick came the heifer from the plain — quick, too, the comrades dear 440 
Of brave Telemachus, fetched forth from their swift ship, drew near ; 
Quick came the smith, who in his hand anvil and hammer held, 
And pincers deftly wrought, — ^fit tools wherewith the gold to weld. 
There, too, the sacrifice to meet Pallas her flight did wing ; 
And Kestor to the smith brought gold, his votive offering, 445 

Wherewith did he the victim's horns with cunning art encase. 
That so her goodly off ring might in Pallas' eyes find grace. 
Bold Stratius and Echephron next led to the altar nigh. 
Each with one hand on either horn, the victim doomed to die. 
Aretus from a chamber brought a bowl with flowers chased o'er, ) 450 

And with pure lustral water filled, upon their hands to pour, — 
A basket in his other hand of barley-meal he bore. 
Armed with sharp axe stood Thrasymede, ready to strike the blow : 
Perseus a vessel held in hand to catch the life-blood's flow. 
Washing his hands and sprinkling meal the old Gerenian sire ) 455 

Began the rite with many a vow to Pallas at the pyre. 
As from the victim's head he cast the forelock in the fira 

So when they thus had duly prayed, and thrown the holy meal, 
The valiant Thrasymede drew nigh the felling stroke to deal : 



446. Wherewith did he, &c. 

*' Inductaque comibus aumm 
Victima vota cadit" — Ov. Met., vil 161. 

*' Et pandis inductse comibus aurum 
Conciderant Ictse nive& cervice juvencae." — IHd., x. 271. 

467. He cast the forelock in the fire, 

** Et summas carpens media inter comua setas, 
Ignibus imponit sacris, libamina prima." — Virg. ^n., vi. 245. 



^ 
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The axe the tendons of the neck cut through with deadly aim ; — 460 

The victim fell, the women hailed the stroke with loud acclaim, — 

Daughters, sons' wives, and Nestor's spouse, the chaste Eurydice, 

Of all the house of Clymenus the eldest daughter she. 

Then from the earth the sons upheld the head, that with his knife 

PeisiBtratus might from its throat let out the stream of life. 465 

But when the dark tide forth had gushed, when life the bones had fled, 

The carcass to dismember quick, and part the thighs, they sped. 

And o'er them of the sav'ry fat a twofold layer did spread. 

Kaw slices upon these they piled, which o'er the cloven wood 

The sage did roast, and poured thereon the dark wine's steaming flood, 470 

Whilst holding each a five-pronged spit the sons stood by their sire; 

But when the vitals tasted were, the thighs consumed by fire, 

To cut in steaks, and on sharp spits held o'er the glowing flame, 

For feasting to prepare the rest their final task became. 

Meanwhile Telemachus's bath was Poly caste's care, — 475 

She who of Nestor, Neleus' son, was youngest daughter fair. 
She washed and poured an unguent rich upon her father's guest, 
Then o'er his body threw a robe and richly-broidered vest : 
Then, like in feature and in form to one of heav'nly race, 
Forth from the bath he passed, and took by Nestor's side his place. 480 

But when they from the spits had drawn the fully-roasted fare, 
They took their seats, nor of the feast lacked one a plenteous share. 
And chosen youths their ofl&ce plied the festive board around. 
And full for all with gen'rous wine the golden goblets crowned. 
But when at length of food and drink the craving passed away, 485 

Amidst them spake the aged knight, and to his sons did say: 
" Haste ye, my sons, beneath the yoke the well-maned horses lead, 
That quick unto his journey's end Telemachus may speed." 

Thus to his sons the old knight spake, — they heard him and obeyed. 
The swift steeds quickly to the car they yoked, nor aught delayed. 490 

Then from her stores the house-dame old brought wheaten bread and wine, 
And dainty cates, fit food for kings sprung from a race divine. 



461. Hailed the stroke vrith loud acclaim — o\6\v^(Uf. The hXoXvyixhs is not here a shriek 
of horror, but a religious shout, or sacrificial acclaim, at the moment of the consummation 
of the sacrifice. Compare iEscH. Sep. Con. Theb., 253 — 

** KdfiMV &Ko^<raa* fvyfidrujUj lirciTo av 
b\o\vyfibv Uphv €vfA€vri vaidviaovj 
'EWriviKhv udfiiafia OvardSos fiorjs." 
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Telemachus the goodly car quick mounted, and his guide 

Peisistratus, great Nestor s son, sprang to the prince's side. 

He in his hand then took the reins and lashed each fiery steed, 495 

And tVards the champaign nothing loath they flew at topmost speed. 

Soon lofty Pylos' citadel they left, and through the day, 

Shaking the neck-encircling yoke, they sped upon their way. 

The sunset came, and o'er all paths fell the night's darkling shade, 
When at the house of Diodes of Pherse, halt they made, 500 

Whose sire was brave Orsilochus, of old Alpheius bom ; — 
In him a kindly host they found, and there abode till mom. 
But soon as rosy-fingered Mom shone forth men's eyes to greet. 
They yoked their horses, and again mounted the chariot-seat. 
Peisistratus then lashed the steeds, and eagerly they flew, ) 505 

Till to the fruitful plain they came, where waving corn-fields grew. 
Thence without pause sped on their route, till nigh the end they drew. 
So swiftly did the fiery steeds press forward on their way. 
And sunset came, and on all paths once more night's shadow lay. 



BOOK FOUETH. 



TELEMACHUS AT SPARTA NARRATIVES OF HELEN AND MENELAUS- 

ITHACA DESIGNS OF THE SUITORS. 



BOOK FOURTH. 



To Lacedaemon deep-ravined thus faring on they came, 

Where Menelaus had his home, the chief of glorious fame. 

Amidst his clansmen him they found holding glad festival 

For the joint wedding of his son and daughter, in his hall. 

His daughter he was sending forth to wed the son renowned 5 

Of brave Achilles, for the chief thereto himself had bound. 

Upon a bygone day in Troy, by solemn pledge and vow. 

And this the gods were bringing on to its fulfilment now. 

So he with chariots and with steeds was sending forth the maid, 

E'en to the Myrmidons* famed town, who her betrothed obeyed. 10 

For stalwart Megapenthes too a bride his sire had sought, 

Alector's daughter, whom that day from Sparta home he brought. 

The son of his old age was he, bom to him of a slave, 

For hope of offspring nevermore the gods to Helen gave, — 

None since Hermione was bom, who, fairest of the fair, 15 

With golden Aphrodite's self in beauty could compare. 

So of the Spartan chief renowned the friends and neighbours all, 
At goodly feast rejoicing sat within his high- roofed hall. 
A bard divine sang 'to the lyre, and agile tumblers twain 
Whirled 'mid the company of guests, as he began his strain. 20 

Telemachus and Nestor's son meanwhile, their journey o'er. 
Stood with their car and panting steeds beside the palace door. 
Then came old Eteoneus forth, the loyal serving-man 
And seneschal of Atreus' son, the new-come guests to scan. 



16. xp^^^V^ 'A^po5^T7ys — of golden — i.e., beautiful Aphrodite. Compare Horace's Od., 
1. V. 9 — " Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aured." 
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Then quickly to the prince his lord he sped, the news to take, 25 

Whom, standing at his side, he thus in wingM words bespake : 

" See, Menelaus, noble prince ! lo, strangers twain are here, 
Who by their semblance of the race of mighty Jove appear. 
Say now if we shall from the yoke their flying steeds unbind, 
Or speed them onward otherwhere a friendly host to find 1 " 30 

But angrily his lord replied : " No brainless fool, I ween, 
son of old Boethous, thou hitherto hast been : 
But now thou talkest as a child, — what may this folly mean 1 
Yet well thou know'st we both full oft have craved the stranger's bread 
From other men, who for our needs have bounteous table spread, 35 

In days before we hither came ; nor do we surely know 
If Jove will henceforth give us rest from trouble and from woe. 
So forth with haste, and from the car the strangers' steeds unbind, 
And bring the men themselves within, good share of feast to find." 

Then Eteoneus at the word sped promptly from the hall, 40 

And to the other serving-men to follow him did calL 
Then from the yoke the sweating steeds they speedily untied, 
And to the mangers bound them fast, and provender supplied. 
Before them rye they threw, well mixed with grain of barley white, 
And leant the car against the walls that glimmered in the light 45 

Within the godlike mansion then the strangers did they bring, 
Who in amazement lost beheld the palace of the king. 
For as the sun or moon in heaven with lustre bright doth gleam, 
So from the monarch's high-roofed halls a wondrous light did stream. 
But when they both with eyes entranced had gazed to their content, 50 

Anon from out the hall to seek the polished baths they went 
To tend their bath and pour the oil became the handmaids care. 
And cloaks and doublets of fine wool they threw around the pair. 
An honoured seat beside the son of Atreus next they sought ; \ 

Then for their hands in golden ewer a maiden water brought, > ^ 15 

And with it quick a basin filled, of silver richly wrought ; 



) 



48. For as the siin or moon^ &c. 

** Di sopra fiammeggiava il bello amese 
R{i chiaro assai, che luna per sereno 
Di mezza notte nel suo mezzo mese." — Dante, Furg., xxix. 52. 

65. Then for their handSy &c. 

" Dant famuli manibus lymphas, Cerercmque canistris 
Expediunt, tonsisque ferunt mantilla villis." — ViRO. JEn., 1. 701. 
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Before them drew a polished board, whereon a house dame grave 
Set wheaten bread, and from her store choice catee in plenty gave. 
And next the carver many a dish of varied meats supplied, 
And golden goblets filled with wine placed ready by their aida 
Then to the twain the bright-haired chief with pledge of welcome spakt 

" Hail to you both I right welcome guesta, of this our feast partake. 
When ye have eaten, we in turn will ask what men ye be, 
For that your parents' type in yon yet lives I plainly see. 
For sure ye come of mighty stock of sceptre-bearing kings, — 
Xo son that doth resemble you from base-bom father springs." 

He spake, and lifting with his hands, he set before the pair 
A roasted ox-chine, rich in fat, his own apportioned share. 
Then on the feast before them spread their willing hands they laid. 
Till both of hunger and of thirst the craving each had stayed. 
Telemachus with head bent dose then Nestor's son addressed. 
So that no word he spake might reach the hearing of the rest : 

" Look, son of Nestor, man most dear unto this heart of mine, 
How throngh the loudly echoing halls the flashing brass doth shine, 
"Whilst amber, iVry, silver, gold, their various hues combine ! 
Surely the house of Jove himself e'en such as this must be ! 
In wonder rapt I gaze, such store of untold wealth to see." 

But Mfflielaus of his speech the meaning shrewdly guessed. 
And thus the bright-haired chief the twain in wingM words addrcsBcil 

"Dear children, wi^ almighty Jove no child of man may vie ; — 
Immortal are the halls, the wealth, of Mm who rules on high. 
Of men there may be some to vie in wealth, or may he not. 
Who greater treasures own than I within my hallB have got 



62. Saaioyoubolh! kc. 
"Welcome: bUto; 1 will not tnmble f on 
Ab yet to qnettum joo >banty<nirrortimes." 

— Sbakesfkaee, Ai Vi/tt lAkr, U, KrX ii. 

73. JVaK nuri dair, ke. 
'^Njmpha, decns flnvionzm, Ktiiiao gntiuiDiA novtro." — Vtwt, ^^., 3 

74. Ham through tAe loudly uh/Awj hulU, k.<:. 
** IpBU mt ndi^ qnaennqne opnlmtft n«ea«it 
Be^ fUgnili ifilendent auro ctqne vgmto. 
Csndet dmr Mdiu : eollncent pocnla mmatii : 
TotBdcmuupuidetni^ildauUila^pu^"— Catclli-m, Ixir. <3. 
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By many a peril of the sea, and suffering sore distraught, 

And after eight long years of toil, this wealth I homeward brought. 85 

Phoenicia, Cyprus, Egypt too, all these I traversed o'er, — 

Beached Ethiop land, atid Sidon saw, and far Erembian shore, 

And Libya's soil, whose lambs at birth with sprouting horns are seen — 

For thrice a-year the teeming ewe her progeny doth yean. 

Nor lord nor shepherd in that land the want need ever know \ 90 

Of cheese or flesh, nor for a draught of sweet milk thirsting go, J- 

For through the whole year doth the stream fresh from their udders flow. ) 

Whilst gathering treasure in these realms I roamed from land to land. 

My brother dear in his own home died by another's hand. 

Through his accurs&d spouse's guile slain unawares, by stealth, 95 

Therefore no joyous heart is mine, though lord of all this wealth. 

But from your sires, whoe'er they be, ye may have heard before 

Of all these things, for great indeed the weight of griefs I bore. 

To rack has gone the house well-built and pleasant to behold. 

That erst within its walls contained a store of wealth untold. 100 

But one-third only of that wealth would now my heart content. 

Were they but living who for me 'neath Troy their life-blood spentj — 

Far from our Argos, land of steeds, doomed in my cause to fall ; 

And oft I sit and mourn their loss within my palace hall — 

One moment ease my heart with tears, the next I check their flow, 105 

For soon of lamentation comes a surfeit, and of woe. 

But grieving much for all the lost, chiefly for one I we^p. 

Whom to remember makes me loathe alike both food and sleep. 

For none of all the Grecian host such labours underwent 

As brave Ulysses planned and brought to full accomplishment. no 

'Twas sure decreed by Fate itseK woe should his portion be, 

And that a ceaseless grief for him should ever weigh on me ; 



84. By many a peril of the sea, &c. 

There is a remarkable similarity between this speech of Menelaus and that of Sindbad 
the Sailor to Hindbad the porter in the 'Arabian Nights * : " Porter, know that my story 
is wonderful, and I will inform thee of all that happened to me and befell me before I 
attained this prosperity and sat in this place where thou seest me. For I attained not this 
prosperity and this place save after severe fatigue, and great trouble, and many terrors. 
How often have I endured fatigue and toil in my early years I I have performed seven 
voyages, and connected with each voyage is a wonderful tale, that would confound the 
mind. All that which I endured happened by fate and destiny, and from that which is 
written there is no escape nor flight." 
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That he from us is gone so long, passed wholly out of sight, 

While we nor know if he be dead, or yet beholds the light. 

For him, I ween, his aged sire, Laertes, aye doth moum, \ 115 

And his sage spouse Penelope, in widowhood forlorn, > 

And eke his son Telemachus, whom he left newly born." ) 

He spake, and in the son's true breast grief for his father stirred, 
Who to the ground let fall a tear as of his sire he heard. 
With both his hands his purple cloak he held before his eyes. 120 

This Menelaus marked, and doubt did in his mmd arise, 
Whether to leave his guest to make first mention of his sire, 
Or ask him first, and draw him on to tell his tale entire. 

Whilst thus he doubted, from her bower forth came his consort fair, 
Like Artemis, the huntress-queen, that golden dart doth bear. 125 

To set for her a well-wrought couch Adraste promptly sped ; 
Alcippe underneath her feet the fleecy carpet spread ; 
Phylo a silver basket bore, gift from Alcandra's hand. 
Consort of Polybus, who ruled o'er Thebes in Egypt's land, 
Where men within their homes vast stores of costly treasures save : 130 

The monarch first to Helen's lord two silver foot-baths gave, 
Added ten talents of pure gold, of tripods eke a pair. 
Whilst unto Helen his good queen gave lovely gifts and rare, — 
Distaff of gold, a basket too of silver wrought that rolled 
On wheels, but all the rim thereof was finished off with gold. 135 

This Phylo brought, filled full of yam, and set her mistress nigh ; — 
Upon it lay the distaff, charged with wool of purple dye. 
Then sitting on her stately chair, with footstool for her feet. 
Thus did the Jove-desoended dame her spouse with question greet: 

" Jove-nurtured Menelaus, say, do we as yet know aught ) 140 

What lineage proud these strangers boast, that have our palace sought ? 
Do I guess wrong or right 1 my heart bids me unfold my thought. 
That man or woman ne'er have I beheld in all my days, 
So like another — I am lost in wonder as I gaze — 

As to Telemachus this youth is like, that son forlorn, 145 

Whom when from home he sailed for Troy, Ulysses left new-born. 
When all th' Achaean host for me, devoid, alas ! of shame, 
'N'eath Ilium's walls, the din of strife arousing, boldly came." 

Then bright-haired Menelaus thus to Helen made reply : 
"E'en as thou dost the likeness trace, wife, so now do L 150 
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Just such as his the hands and feet of brave Ulysses were, 

Just such the glances of his eyne, his head, and flowing hair. 

And but a moment past when I the mem'ry did awake 

Of all the grievous toils the chief encountered for my sake, 

I marked me well how briny tears he from his eyelids shed, 155 

And veiled his face, his purple robe holding before his head." 

" Prince Menelaus," Nestor's son the bright-haired chief addressed : 
" In very truth that hero's child thou seest in thy guest. 
But he is modest, and his youth discretion's rule doth teach 
To shrink, in presence like to thine, from forwardness of speech. 160 

Hither thy guest but newly come, he listens to thy word, 
Whose voice, as 'twere a god that spake, we with delight have heard. 
And me the old Gerenian knight, Nestor, hath sent from home, 
As guide and escort on his way unto thy halls to come. 
For earnestly he longed to gain a sight and speech of thee, 165 

Hoping that thou in word or deed his counsellor mightst be. 
For many a grief within his halls doth aye the son enfold 
Whose sire is gone, and whose good rights none other wiU uphold." 

" By heav'n," the bright-haired chief replied, " within my halls I see 
The son of one who ever was a friend most dear to me; 170 

Who many a work of grievous toil for me did undergo ; 
To whom, above all other Greeks, I thought my love to show. 
Had but Olympian Jove vouchsafed to grant unto us twain 
A safe return in our swift ships across the briny main, 
To him in Argos then would I a city have made o'er, \ 175 

Built him a house, and there conveyed from Ithaca's far shore > 

His people all, his only son, and eke his treasure-store, j 

When I the folk of some fair town had forced elsewhere to fly — 
Some one of those that own my sway, and near to Sparta lie. 



151. Just stick as his, &c. 
"Sic oculos, sic ille manus, sic ora ferebat" — Virg. JSn,, in. 490. 

178. ^|a\air(£|as. This word, in its literal meaning, denotes merely expulsion of inhabi- 
tants. But if the overture of Menelaus is to be taken as seriously intended, it is more in 
accordance with what we know of his character, to presume that he would be humane 
enough to provide a home for those whom he thus summarily proposed to evict Mr 
Merry, however, remarks that offers of this kind have an oriental feature about them — that 
they are never thought of by the offerer as likely to be accepted — they are merely ** assur- 
ances of high consideration," their very character of exaggeration making it quite safe that 
their performance will not be claimed. 
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There should we oft have converse sweet with one another sought, — \ i8o 
Not should that loving intercourse have sundered been in aught, V 

Till death his dark overshadowing cloud upon us both had brought. j 
Methinks some envious god hath grudged that happiness to me. 
Who dooms that luckless one alone without return to be." 

Thus spake he, and in every breast of weeping roused desire : 185 

Melted in tears the Argive^queen, child of th' Olympian Sire ; 
Telemachus and Atreus' son no less to weep were fain ; — 
"Not at his words did Nestor's son with tearless eyes remain. 
He of the brave Antilochus the mem'ry did recall, 
Whom by the bright Dawn's son's right hand Fate doomed 'neath Troy [ 190 

to fall, — 
Kememb'ring whom, in wingfed words he thus bespake them aU : 

" Great Atreus' son, mine agfed sire, ISTestor, was wont to tell 
How thou amongst the race of men in wisdom didst excel : 
So still he spake whene'er of thee question perchance was made 
Within his haU. But hear me now, and let my words persuade. 195 

To weep amidst such cheer as this scant pleasure gives to me ; 
The hour of new-bom day for grief will aU-sufficient be. 
Yet blame I not when friends the meed of pious tears bestow, 
For one who meets of Death and Fate th' inevitable blow. 
'Tis the sole honour we can pay to the unhappy dead, — 200 

To shave the hair, and down the cheek the bitter tear to shed. 
I too myseM a brother lost, not lowest held, I ween, \ 

'Mid them of Greece, who unto thee must not unknown have been : ^ 
By me, alas ! from life to death he was nor known nor seen. ) 

Yet as a runner swift of foot, and warrior good at need, 205 

Fame telleth how Antilochus did other men exceed.*' 

" friend," the bright-haired chief replied, " thou speak'st as vet'ran sage 
Might speak and act, to whom belongs the experience ripe of age. 
As one from such a parent sprung, as these thy words have shown, 
For easily of noble sires the offspring may be known, — 210 



182. Till death, &c. 
" death, death, death, thou ever-floating clovdy 



I pray thee, pass before my light of life, 

And shadow all my soul, that I may die." — Tennyson, (Enonc. 
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Such as at birth aud bridal too great Jove hath willed to bless, 

As he hath crowned all ^N'estor s days with perfect happiness, 

And willed that he a smooth old age within his halls should know, 

And that his sons should wise of heart and doughty spearmen grow. 

But let us cease our late lament, and to the feast once more 215 

Eetum, and let them on our hands again the water pour. 

Telemachus and I, when mom shall lift night's sable veil, 

Each to the other will from end to end recount his tale." 

He spake : Asphalion o'er their hands fresh water quickly poured, — \ 
The prompt and active henchman he of that illustrious lord. v 220 

Then laid they hands upon the meats that ready graced the board. j 

Other expedients then the queen devised with skilful craft, 
For presently a drug she cast into the wine they quaflfed. 
Gifted it was with power to soothe all anger or distress. 
And of all ills upon the earth to bring forgetfulness. 225 

Whoso should drink that magic draught when mixed within the bowl, 
Throughout that day adown his cheek would let no tear-drop roll — 
!N'ot though his mother or his sire upon that day should die, 
Or f oeman's steel should slay loved son or brother 'fore his eye. 
Drugs of such wondrous virtue she, the child of Jove, did own, 230 

To her by Polydamna given, the wife of royal Thone, 



222. Compare Spenser's description of the -virtues of nepenthe — Faerie Qtieene, b. iv. 
c. 3. St. 42-44 :— 

** And in her other hand a cup she hild, 

The which was with nepenthe to the brim upfilled. 

Nepenthe is a drink of sovereign grace, 
DevisM by the Gods for to assuage 
Hearts' grief, and bitter gaU away to chase, 
Which stirs up anguish and contentious rage : 
Instead thereof sweet peace and quietage 
It doth establish in the troubled mind. 
Few men, but such as sober are and sage, 
Are by the gods to drink thereof assigned ; 
But such as drink, eternal happiness do find, 

whereby all cares forepast 
Are washed away quite from their memory." 

231. To her by Polydamna giveriy &c. 

** Not that Nepenthes, which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-bom Helena, 
Is of such power to stir up joy as this."— Milton, ConuLs^ 676. 
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In Egypt, where full many a herb grows on the fertile plain, — 

Some with a healing virtue fraught, and some with deadly bane. 

For beyond all that dwell on earth the people there are wise 

In leechcraft ; for the race of yore from Paean's seed took rise. 235 

The potent drug infused, she bade the youths the wine outpour ; 

And taking up the word, the queen the silence broke once more : 

" Great Menelaus, Atreus' son, and ye who boast to be 
The worthy sons of noble sires, now hearken unto me. 

Since Jove to this man or to that, according to his will, — 240 

For all to him is possible, — dispenseth good or ill, 
!N'ow sit, and in our halls enjoy the feast, and converse sweet ; 
Your ears 1*11 entertain the while with tale for banquet meet. 
I cannot now each great exploit recount, nor mention make 
Of all Ulysses, stout of heart, did boldly undertake. 245 

One deed his dauntless valour wrought alone will I recall, 
In Troy, where woe upon ye Greeks so long was doomed to falL 
By stripes disfigured, that himseK to his own person gave, — 
Vile garments o'er his shoulders thrown, in semblance of a slave, — 
He entered lofty Troy's wide streets alone 'midst enemies, 250 

Far other than his own true seK, in wretched beggar's guise. 
By the Achaean ships, indeed, no beggar wight was he, — 
Yet such within the walls of Troy he came, for all to see, 
To aU unknown, — ^to me alone his secret was betrayed. 
I questioned him; but he the truth did cunningly evade. 255 

But when I'd washed his wounds, his limbs with oil anointed o'er, 
And given him change of raiment clean, a solemn oath I swore, — 
That to the Trojans I would not his stratagem betray 
Till to the ships and tents the chief had safely made his way. 
This done, the Grecian plot entire did he to me make plain ; ) 260 

And with the sharp sword many a son of lUum having slain, 
FUled with much knowledge, safe he reached the Argive camp again. 
Then, whilst the Trojan dames wept loud, my heart was filled with joy ; 
For homeward now with yearnings strong my thoughts had turned from Troy, 
And o'er th' infatuate blindness groaned that Aphrodite gave, 265 

When thither from my fatherland she lured me o'er the wave ; 
And yielding to her wiles, from home and child and nuptial bed, 
And from my lord, in form and mind surpassed by none, I fled." 

Answered her spouse : " The truth, wife, of all thy tale I own. 
I have the counsel and the mind of many heroes known. 270 
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0*er many lands throughout the earth a wand'rer I have heen, 

But none with heart so stout as his, so stanch in fight, have seen. 

His stalwart arm it was that wrought within the wooden steed, 

Where Greece's mightiest sons lay hid, that other daring deed. 

There sat we, bearing death and doom to many a Trojan home, — 275 

And thither thou thyself, spouse, ay even thou, didst come. 

'Twas at the instance of some god, who sought to give the fame 

To Trojan arms, and with thee too Deiphobus there came. 

Thrice didst thou walk around, and feel by hand our hollow lair, 

And call by name each Danaan chief that lay in ambush there. 280 

Of all our warriors' wives the voice and accent didst thou feign, — 

Divine Ulysses, Tydeus' son, and I, we heard thee plain. 

Then did we two to sally forth with eager longing bum. 

Or &om within unto thy voice prompt answer to return. 

But brave Ulysses checked our haste, impatient though we were : 285 

Then all the other sons of Greece sat hushed in silence there. 

Anticlus only would have fain answer to thee addressed, 

But with his stalwart hand's full force his mouth Ulysses pressed ; 

And saving thus Achaia's sons, his grasp he loosened not, 

Till mighty Pallas chose to lead thy footsteps from the spot." 290 

Then thus to him Telemachus in answer spake : " I ween, 
Jove-nurtured Atreus' son, his fate hath thus the harder been, 
Since from himself not all that wit could direful end withhold, 
!N'or that stout heart within his breast, though cast in iron mould. 
But let us to our couches turn, and quit the festive board, 295 

That on our eyes the gentle dews of slumber may be poured." 

He spake, and Argive Helen bade beneath the portico \ 

Her maidens couches place, and rugs of purple on them throw, )• 

Lay coverlets of wool above, and blankets soft below. ) 

With torch in hand the serving-train went forth on her behests, 300 

And spread the couches, unto which a herald led the guests. 
So there within the vestibule withdrew, to pass the night, 
Telemachus, and the brave son of the Gerenian knight 
Atrides to an inner room of his tall palace sped. 
Where long-robed Helen, goddess-like in beauty, shared his bed. 305 

But when the rosy-fingered Mom, Day's mother, brought the light, 
Then rising from his couch the prince his royal vesture dight. 
And o'er his stalwart shoulders next he slung his falchion keen. 
And bound beneath his shining feet his sandals fair and clean. 
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Then from his chamber issuing forth, like to a god he came 310 

And sat beside Telemachus, and called to him by name : 

" Hero Telemachus, what need has urged thee, prithee say, 
Across the broad back of the deep to venture on thy way 1 
Public or private ? Answer true I pray thee freely make." 

"0 Menelaus, Atreus' son," the younger chief then spake; 315 

" For tidings of my long-lost sire thy palace have I sought : 
My house and substance men devour, to waste my farms are brought 
Filled is my house with enemies, who riot at their will, 
And my fat sheep and crook'd-homed beeves for daily feasting kill, — 
My mother's suitors, flown with pride and haughty insolence. 320 

Wherefore a suppliant to thy knees my bark hath borne me thence. 
That thou mightst give me sure report of that dear lost one's fate. 
If thou hast witness been, or heard some guest the tale relate : 
For him, I ween, his mother bare to doom of saddest woa 
^or out of tenderness for me do thou thy tale forego ; — 325 

Let nought from pity from mine ear withheld or softened be. 
But plainly tell how thou didst chance the mournful sight to see. 
I do entreat thee, if of yore Ulysses in thy need 
Did e'er the promise of his word make good with valiant deed. 
When fighting round the walls of Troy ye Greeks much woe did bear, 330 
Have all this in remembrance now, and all thou know'st declare." 

" fools," thus did the bright-haired chief in anger sore reply, \ 

" Who, weak and lacking heart themselves, have thus aspired to lie v 
In that stout-hearted hero's bed, and his fell wrath defy. / 

As if a timid hind should leave in some fierce lion's lair 335 

Her new-born suckling fawns asleep, whilst she away doth fare, 
Koaming for food throughout each slope of wood and grassy glen. 
Till back the mighty beast returns seeking again his den. 
And on the mother and her young with deadly clutch doth spring, — 
So to this coward lot dire end will brave Ulysses bring. 340 

But, sire Jove, and Pallas too, and Phoebus, would that he 
Such as in well-tilled Lesbos erst he was, this day might be. 
When vying in the wrestling-match with Philomeleus' son 
He threw him, and the Greeks rejoiced to see the vict'ry won. 
Could but Ulysses, such as then, confront these suitors now, 345 

Short life and bitter marriage-rite would soon be theirs, I trow. 
But that of which thou askest me, and hast an answer prayed, 
My answer shall not try to shun, nor by deceit evade. 

B 
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But what the soa-god prophet old did unto me reveal, 

Of that will I each word declare, nor aught from thee conceal. 350 

" Me, longing sore for my return, the gods in Egypt stayed, 
For I of perfect hecatomhs due offring had not paid. 
Now in the storm-tost billowy sea a certain isle doth lie, — 
Pharos that isle they call by name, the coast of Egypt nigh ; 
Distant so far as hollow ship witliin a day might go, 355 

If that behind her stem the wind with favoring breezes blow. 
Safe port it hath, where crews their ships are wont to run ashore, 
There draw fresh water for their needs, then face the deep once mora 
For twenty days th' offended gods in wrath detained me there, ^ 

Nor ever once upon us breathed the sea wind fresh and fair, > ^60 

That o*er the broad back of the deep is wont swift ships to bear. / 

And there our victual had been spent, my shipmates' strength had fled. 
But that a pitying goddess planned to save me thus bested, 
Eidothea, erst to Proteus bom, famed ancient of the brine. 
Whose heart our woeful plight had moved with ruth for me and miua 365 
She met me, as I wandered lone, from comrades far away, ^ 

"Who roamed the isle, with hook and line fishing throughout the day, — v 
For sorely on their vitals now did hunger's keen pangs prey. ) 

Nigh me she stood and spake : * Art thou indeed such foolish wight ? 
Or, wilfully remiss, dost find in suffering such delight? 370 

That for so long thou'rt prisoned here, nor from this lonesome isle 
Canst find escape, and fainter grow thy comrades' hearts the whila' 
She spake, and answer thus I made : * This will I tell to thee, 
AVhoe'er amongst the goddess train, goddess, thou mayst be, 
That 'tis no pleasure of mine own that doth me here detain ; 375 

But doubtless I have siimeii against the gods in heav'n who reign. 
But do tliou, for the gods know all, thyself declare, I pray. 
Who keoj>s mo hero a pris'nor still, who barred my onward way. 
And over the fish-toomiiig soa how I may yet return.' 
Tlio hoav'nly goddess answonnl straight : * This shalt thou truly learn. 380 



SM. Either Homer has taken a ixk^tivtU licence with regard to the position of Pharos in 
his time, or the sea m\ist have suWi^nently retreated and the land adyanced, as Pharos 
b less than a mile firom the seabuanl of the Delta. Its position is thns described by 

''Turn olan^trum iH>Ia^ wpit Pharon, insula quondam 
In nuKlio stotit ilia n\ari» «»ub tempore* vatis 
lV>tcvKt i at uuuc viiit lVll«ei;» proxima miirt& ** 
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A sea-god of immortal race, old Proteus, wonneth here. 

For truthful oracles far-famed, the wise Egyptian seer. 

He knows the vast seas* inmost depths, which own Poseidon's sway, 

And him I truly boast my sire, if truth report doth say. 

If him thou couldst, by ambush laid, within thy grasp ensnare, 385 

He of thy voyage will the course e'en to its end declare, — 

How o'er the wide fish-teeming deep thou mayst at length return. 

And more besides would tell to thee, shouldst thou desire to learn. 

What good or ill within thine halls has happened, he will say, 

Whilst thou thus long hast wand'rer been upon this toilsome way.' 390 

She spake, but thus I answer made : * This work, nymph, be thine, — 

Do thou thyself contrive the snare to catch the sage divine, 

Lest he, foreseeing or forewarned, my ambush should elude : 

An hard opponent is a god to be by man subdued.' 

I spake, the goddess answer made : * This shalt thou truly learn, 395 

When the bright sun with noon-day heat high in mid-heav'n shall burn. 

Then from the brine emerging comes before the zephyr's breeze 

He who speaks truth infallible, the ancient of the seas. 

Veiled in dark ripple to the shore he glides beneath the waves, 

And issues forth to take his rest, couched in the hollow caves. 400 

Around him the web-footed brood of Halosydna fair. 

His sea-calves, throng from out the deep to lie and slumber there. 



381. A sea-god of immortal racCf &c. 

* ' Proteus is shepherd of the seas of yore, 

And hath the charge of Neptune's mighty herd ; 
An aged sire with head all frowy hoar, 
And sprinkled frost upon his dewy beard." 

— Faerie Qucenc, Bk. iii. c. 8. 30. 

396. When the bright surit &c. 

" Ipsa ego te, medios quum sol accenderit sestus, 
Quum sitiunt herbse, et pecori jam gratior umbra est, 
In secreta senis ducam, quo fessus ab undis 
Se recipit ; facile ut somno aggrediare jacentem." 

— ViRG. Georg.y iv. 401. 

** Jam rapidus torrens sitientes Sirius Indos 
Ardebat ; caelo et medium sol igneus orbem 
Hauserat." — Ibid.f iv. 425. 

401. Aroiciid hiniy &c. 

" Quippe ita Neptuno visum est ; immania cujus 
Armenta et turpes pascit sub gurgite phocas. " — Ibid. , iv. 394. 
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And, sleeping, from their nostrils snort the bitter smell of brine. 

Thither will I direct thy steps, when morn begins to shine, 

And set thee in safe hiding-place : do thou select with care 405 

Three comrades, who of all thy crew the best and bravest are. 

And all the old man's cunning wiles I next to thee will tell. 

First, he will round the sea-calves go, and their full number spell : 

When he has duly counted all, he'll lay him down to sleep 

Amidst them all, as shepherd lies amidst a flock of sheep. 410 

Him when thou seest addressed to sleep, and well in slumber laid. 

Then summon all the strength and force thou boastest to thine aid. 

And hold him, spite his eagerness and struggles to escape ; 

For of all creeping things on earth he will assume the shape, — 



408. Firsty he will round, &c. 

" Ipse, velut stabuli custos in montibus olim, 
Vesper ubi e pasta vitulos ad tecta reducit 
Auditisque lupos acuunt balatibus agni, 
Considit scopulo medius, numerumque recenset." — Virg. Oeorg., iv. 433. 

412. TTien summon^ &c. 

" vim duram et vincula capto 

Tende."— /fcirf., 399. 

414. For of all creeping things, &c. 

"Turn varifie eludent species atque ora ferarum. 
Fiet enim subito sus horridus, atraque tigris, 
Squamosusque draco, et fulv4 cervice leaena ; 
Ant acrem flammie sonitum dabit, atque ita vinclis 
Excidet, aut in aquas tenues dilapsus abibit 
Sed quanto ille magis formas se vertet in omnes, 
Tanto, nate, magis contende tenacia vincla : 
Donee talis erit mutato corpore, qualem 
Videris, incepto tegeret quum lumina somno." — Ibid.f 406. 

** Tu modo, cum gelido sopita quiescet in antro, 
Ignaram laqueis vincloque innecte tenaci. 
Nee te decipiat centum mentita figuras : 
Sed preme, quicquid erit, dum, quod fuit ante, reformet. " 

— Ov. Met,t xi. 251. 

Compare also the speech of Puck, Midsummer Night's Dream, Act iii. sc. 1 : — 

"I'll follow you ; I'll lead you about, around, 

Thorough bog, thorough bush, thorough brake, thorough brier : 
Sometime a horse I'll be, sometime a hound, 

A hog, a heedless bear, sometime a fire ; 
And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and bum, 

Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn." 
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Yea, and of running water too, and of resistless fire. 415 

But tighten all the more thy grasp, till he thy will inquire 

In the same shape* that, when he sought his slumhers first, he wore. 

Then slack your force, and him straightway to liberty restore, 

And ask who of th' immortal gods with anger visits thee. 

And how return may yet be thine o'er the fish-teeming sea.' 420 

" She spake, and dived beneath the foam, and I along the shore 
Resought the ship, within my mind pond'ring her counsels o'er. 
But when the vessel and the shore I reached, we took our meal, 
And o'er us of celestial night the darkness 'gan to steal : 
So there upon the breakers' edge we slumbered through the night. 425 

But when the rosy-fingered Mom, Day's mother, brought the light, 
I woke, and by the wide-wayed deep I paced along the beach, 
And as I went the gods above did many a time beseech. 
And with me for the deed I took three comrades true and tried. 
On whom for every enterprise I at all times relied. 430 

Meanwhile beneath the sea's broad breast the nymph had dived, and sought 
Its lower depths, whence seal-skins four aU newly flayed she brought, — 
For so to overreach her sire her plot she did prepare. 
Next in the sand for me and mine she hollowed out a lair, 
And sat awaiting our approach, till we to her drew nigh ; 435 

Then made us, all in seal-skins wrapped, there in due order lie. 
Most horrible to bear should we our ambuscade have found. 
For sea-calves with their noisome stench filled all the air around, — 
For who to lie beside a seal could e'er his mind have brought 1 — 
But of a potent counter- charm the nymph herseK bethought. 440 

Divine ambrosia there she fetched, and to each nostril held, 
That soon the sea-calves' noisome stench with its sweet odour quelled. 
So patiently throughout the mom did we in ambush hide. 
Whilst to the shore the seals in troops came thronging from the tide, 
And one by one upon the beach they laid them down to sleep, 445 

Until at noon that ancient one came forth from out the deep. 



441. Divine ambrosia there shefetchedy &c. 

** Haec ait, et liquidum ambrosiie difFundit odorem : 
Quo totum nati corpus perduxit ; at illi 
Dulcis compositis spiravit crinibus aura." — Virg. Georg.y iv. 415. 

446. Until at noon, &c. 

" Quum Proteus consueta petens e fluctibus antra 
I bat. Eum vasti circum gens humid a pouti 
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Found the fat seals, went up and down, and told them o'er with care, — 

Counted us first amongst them all, nor dreamt of hidden snare ; 

Last laid himself, too, down to rest : then we our onslaught made, \ 

And with a loud resounding shout our hands upon him laid ; r 45° 

Nor failed th' enchanter all his craft to summon to his aid, ) 

For to a bearded lion first he changed his human frame, 

A dragon next, a leopard next, then mighty boar became ; 

As running water next appeared, and then a lofty tree, 

Whilst we held firmly to our grasp, nor let the wizard free. 455 

But when at length the crafty sage of all his wiles grew tired, 

In his own form he spake in words, and thus of me inquired : 

" * Speak, son of Atreus, — say what god with thee devised this deed, 
Me with this ambush to ensnare, and tell me what thy need.' 

" * Old sire, all this thou know'st right well,' did I in answer say ; 460 
* With idle question why attempt to lead my thoughts astray 1 



Exsultaus rorem late disperslt amarum. 

Stemunt se somno diversse in littore phocse." — Virg. Georg., iv. 429. 

452. For to a bearded lion^ &c. 

** To dreadful shapes did he himself transform : 
Now like a giant ; now like to a fiend ; 
Then like a centaur ; then like to a storm 
Raging within the waves. " — Faerie Queene, Bk iii. c. 8. 41. 

** Vix defessa senem passus componere membra, 
Cum clamore niit magno, manicisque jacentem 
Occupat lUe suae contra non immemor artis, 
Omnia transformat sese in miracula rerum, 
Ignemque, horribilemque feram, fluviumque liquentcm. 
Verum ubi nulla fugam reperit fallacia, victus 
In sese redit, atque hominis tandem ore locutus. 

* Nam quis te juvenum conMentissime, nostras 

Jussit adiro domus ? quidve hinc petis ? * inquit. At ille 

* Scis, Proteu, scis ipse, neque est te fallere quidquam ; 
Sed tu desine velle : Deum prsecepta secuti 

Venimus, hinc lapsis quaesitum oracula rebus.' " — ViRO. Georg., iv. 438. 

** Ut tibi, complexi terram maris incola, Proteu. 
Nam modo te juvenem, modo te videre leonem, 
Nunc violentus aper, nunc quern tetigisse timerent 
Anguis eras ; modo te faciebant comua taurum. 
Ssepe lapis poteras, arbor quoque saepe videri. 
Interdum, faciem liquidarum imitatus aquarum 
Flumen eras : interdum undis contrarius ignis. " — Ov. Met. , viii. 731. 
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Thou know^st how I am prisoned here upon this lonesome isle, — 

How for escape I vainly seek, with fainting heart the while. 

But do thou — for the gods know all — thyself declare, I pray, 

What god still keeps me prisoned here, and thus hath barred my way. 465 

Across the wide fish-teeming sea can home e'en yet be won ] * 

" I spake, he answered straight : * Thou shouldst thy sacrifice have 
done 
To Jove, and all the blessed gods, ere thou didst leave the strand ; 
So o'er the dark seas swiftly borne thou shouldst have reached thy land. 
For it hath been ordained by fate that never shalt thou see 470 

Thy friends, nor reach thy well-built house, and country dear to thee. 
Till to iEgyptus' cloud-fed stream thou shalt have passed again, \ 

And to the deathless gods of heav'n thine hecatombs there slain : > 

So shall they grant thy longing heart fair journey o'er the main.' ) 

"Thus spake he, and my heart was crushed that unto Egypt's shore 475 
He bade me through the dark seas' waves my course retrace once 

more, — 
A tedious, long, and toilsome way. Yet even so I spake : 

" ' Old sire, as thou commandest me, the voyage will I make. 
But come, I pray thee tell me this, the whole truth let me know. 
If all the other Greeks unharmed on their return did go, 480 

Whom I and Nestor, when we sailed from Troy, behind us left. 
Have some by grievous death at sea sunt, of the light bereft ? 
Or died in friendly comrades' arms, when the last fight was o'er ? ' 

" So spake I, and the prophet old thus answered me once more : 
* Atrides, wherefore dost thou ask 1 For neither may I show 485 

All that within my breast lies hid, nor ought'st thou all to know ; 
Nor do I think that for long time thou wilt thy tears withhold. 
When thou of aU hast heard aright the mournful story told, — 
For many a one has fate subdued, and many still remain. 
But on the homeward voyage died of all the chiefs but twain 490 

(For thou thyself dost know of all that in the battle fell), 
And one does on some sea-girt, isle a living pris'ner dwell. 
Ajax on board his long-oared ships was smitten on the wave: 
Poseidon first to Gyara's rock the mighty chieftain drave. 
And, rescued from the billowy surge, he would have 'scaped his fate, 495 
Though by Athene's wrath pursued with unrelenting hate. 
Had he not made an impious boast, mad with besotted pride, 
That in the god's despite the sea's great gulf he had defied. 
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But straightway to Poseidon's ear his vaunting cry did go, 

And with his trident firmly grasped the sea-god struck a blow. 500 

Full upon Gyara's rock it fell, and sundered it in twain, — 

One fragment stood, whilst thundering fell the other in the main. 

Seated on which great Ajax spake the boast that brought him bane, 

For him it bore away, and plunged into the surging tide, — 

So, swallowing down a briny draught, the boastful hero died. 505 

Thy brother too in hollow ship 'scaped death upon the wave. 

For him great Here's watchful care from all mishap did save. 

But as of Malea's rugged cliff the sight his eye did meet, 

A sudden storm of wind arose, and swept away his fleet. 

Then, sore lamenting, was he borne o'er the fish-teeming sea, 5 1 o 

E'en to the land that erst was wont Thyestes' home to be : 

But now iEgisthus there abode, of old Thyestes son ; 

Then did it seem as if the day of safe return was won. 

For the gods caused the wind to shift, and without further toil 

He made the shore, and joyful touched once more his native soil, 515 

And touching, kissed it, whilst hot tears adown his cheeks did rain. 

With glad delight that he beheld his country once again. 

A watchman spied him from his tower, where wakeful guard to hold 

iEgisthus set him, promising two talents of pure gold. 

Throughout twelve months did he the main with sleepless eye 

survey, 520 

Lest unobserved the king pass by, and inland find his way. 
And summon all his wonted strength and prowess in the fight. 
So with his tidings to his lord fast fled that watchman wight. 
And then a plot with treach'rous craft ^Egisthus quickly planned. 
He twenty of his bravest chose, in ambush set the band, 525 

While on the mansion's other side he bade a feast be spread ; 
Then with fair words of welcoming to Agamemnon sped. 
With steeds and chariots forth he went to bring the monarch home. 
The while his caitiff heart contrived the bloody deed to come. 
Him, not suspecting ill, he led within the banquet-hall, 530 

And slew him feasting, as one slays an ox within his stall ; 
Nor of Atrides' comrades brave survived a single one, 
l^or of the traitors, — all alike that day to death were done.' 

" He spake, and at his words my heart was broken utterly : \ 

I sat me down upon the sands, and wept with bitter cry, > c-jc 

Nor cared to live, nor henceforth see the sunshine in the sky. ) 
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But when I'd had my fill of tears, and grov'lling on the shore, 
The old truth-telling ocean seer thus spake to me once more : 

" * Atrides, weep no longer here, drowned in a ceaseless grief ; 
For *tis not sorrowing thus, methinks, that thou wilt find relief. 540 

Try rather how thy native land to reach with utmost speed, — 
For either yet alive thoult find the author of the deed, 
Or smitten bv Orestes' hand the traitor dead will lie, 
And thus his fun'ral-feast will be the sight that meets thine eye.' 

" He spake : though smarting sore with grief, my heart within my 
breast 545 

Was cheered, and thus in wingM words the old man I addressed : 

" * Of these I know, but of the third the name to me unfold. 
Whom far away the boundless sea alive or dead doth hold, — 
Though sorely grieving at thy news, fain would I this be told.' 

" Thus I, and answer unto me the ancient seer did make : 550 

* It was of old Laertes' son, the Ithacan, I spake. 
Him on a lone isle late I saw, letting the big tears fall. 
Detained a prisoner perforce in nymph Calypso's haU ; 
Nor can he flee the spot, nor thence to his own loved land come ; — \ 
No well-benched ships hath he at hand across the seas to roam, ^ ^^e 

Nor comrades true to man his bark and bear him to his home. ) 

But, Menelaus, noble prince, know 'tis not fate's decree 
That thou in Argos famed for steeds thine end of life shalt see. 
Thee to the blest Elysian plains th' immortals will convey, 
Where the far-distant ends of earth own Ehadamanthus' sway. 560 

There lapped in a delicious ease the life of man glides by ; 
No snow nor winter's storm is there, no rain falls from the sky ; 
But ever fresh'ning from the wave some new-bom zephyr springs, 
And, sent by ocean, to mankind its grateful coolness brings : 



669. In Book vL 39, the abode and life of the gods on the summit of Olympus are 
described in terms very similar to this description of the Elysian plains. I have there 
given renderings of the passage by Lucretius, Tasso, and Mr Tennyson. I subjoin one 
here from Mr Swinburne's Atalanta in GalycU/n : — 

*' Lands undiscoverable in the unheard-of west, 
Around which the strong stream of a sacred sea 
Rolls without wind for ever, and the sun 
There shows not her white wings and windy feet, 
Nor thunder, nor swift rain saith anything. 
Nor the sun bums, — but all things rest and thrive. " 
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As Helen's spouse, Jove*s son-in-law, this lot, prince, is thine.' 565 

The old man spake, and headlong plunged beneath the foaming brine. 

" Then I, with my companions brave, our vessel straightway sought. 
Revolving, as along the shore I wandered, many a thought. 
But when my vessel and the sea we reached, we took our meal. 
And o'er us of celestial night the darkness 'gan to steal 570 

So there upon the breakers* edge we slumbered through the night ; 
But when the rosy-fingered Mom, Day's mother, brought the light. 
Into the mighty sea our ships we launched from off the shore, 
And in them fixed their masts and sails, and tackling all, once more. 
Then speedily all came aboard, and on his rower's seat 575 

Each in due order took his place, and the white sea-wave beat. 
Back to Egyptus' rain-fed stream returned, my ships I stayed, 
Nor longer of full hecatombs the sacrifice delayed. 
But when Heav'n's wrath I had appeased, I to the memory 
Of Agamemnon raised a tomb, that ne'er his fame might die. 580 

These things fulfilled, I sought return, and Heav'n to aid me sent 
A fay'ring wind,-80 swiftly home to fatherland I went. ' 
But come ! do thou a welcome guest within my palace stay. 
Till th' eleventh morn or the twelfth at least hath passed away : 
Then homeward sped with precious gifts thou shalt thy voyage make, 585 
For I three steeds and chariot bright will give thee hence to take, — 
A beauteous cup will also add, that, when within thine hall 
The due libation thou shalt pour, may me thine host recall" 

Telemachus him answer made : " Detain me not, I pray, 
Atrides, though a twelvemonth here I well could bear to stay, 590 

Nor aught of longing feel for home, or for my parents dear, — 
For wondrous charm thy speech and tale have for my list'ning ear. 



566. The old man spaJcCf &c. 

" Hsec Proteus ; et se jactu dedit sequor in altum. 
Quaque dedit, spumantem undam sub vertice torsit " 

— ViRG. Georg., iv. 528. 

** Dixerat hsec Proteus : et condidit sequore vultum, 
Admisitque suos in verba novissima fluctus. " — Ov. Met. , xi. 255. 

575. TJien speedily, &c. 

" Linquere turn portus jubeo, et considere transtris." — Virg. ^n., iii. 289. 

'' Vela cadunt ; remis iusurgimus : hand mora, naato 
Adnixi torquent spumas, et cserula verrunt " — Ibid, , iii. 207. 
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But even now my comrades chafe, that absent I remain, 

Waiting at Pylos, while thy guest thou seekest to detain. 

But let thy gift some precious thing meet for a keepsake be, 595 

For horses unto Ithaca I will not take with me ; 

But let them of thy stables here remain the boast and pride, — 

For thou art ruler o'er a plain that stretcheth far and wide. 

Where lotus grows abundantly, and wheat, and galingale, 

Where yield of broad-eared barley white and ryegrass ne'er doth 

fail. 600 

But Ithaca hath no wide runs, fit to try courser's speed, 
Nor hath she plains and straths laid out with many a verdant mead. 
A nurse of goats, which yet doth seem more precious in mine eye 
Than such as rich in pastures broad, fit for the horse, doth lie. 
No isle hath plains where thou couldst train or drive thy coursers fleet, 605 
Or pasture find, — and least of all for such our own is meet." 

Thus he : brave Menelaus smiled, and with his hand caressed 
The youthful chief, and in reply bespake his dear-loved guest : 

" Thy words, dear child, that thou dost come of noble sire betray. 
These gifts for others I will change, for this I can and may; 610 

And from the goodly treasures here within my palace stored, 
To thee I'll give the very best and choicest of the hoard. 
A wroughten cup shall be my gift, Hephaestus* work of old, — 
'Tis all of silver finished off, with rim of purest gold, 

Which he who Sidon's people rules to me did erst present, — 6 1 5 

The noble hero Phsedimus, when I to Sidon went, 
And 'neath his roof a shelter found, when thither o'er the sea 
Back I returned ; and this his gift will I bestow on thee." 

While thus they parleyed, feasters sought the palace of the king, 
And with them did heart-gladd'ning wine and sheep for slaughter bring. 
Their spouses too, with chaplets decked, brought goodly store of bread, — 621 
So they within the monarch's hall a plenteous banquet spread. 

Meanwhile before the palace doors the suitors pastime found. 
Hurling the javelin and the quoit upon the levelled ground, — 



601. But Ithaca hath no vnde runSj &c. 

" Haud male Telemachus, proles patientis Ulixi : 
Non est aptus eqiiis Ithacse locus, nt neque planis 
Porrectus spatiis, neque multae prodigus herbaj : 
Atride, magis apta tibi tua dona relinquam. " — Hon. Ep. , i. 7. 40. 
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There gathered, as their usage was, in insolence and pride. 625 

Antinous and Eurymachus sat by each other's side, 

Who of the suitors chief the palm for daring deeds did bear ; 

To whom Noemon, Phromius' son, as there they sat, drew near, 

And thus Antinous bespake, and of him answer sought : 

" Antinous, tell me, an thou canst, know we, or know we naught, 630 

How soon Telemachus comes back from sandy Pylos' shore ? 
'Tis in my vessel he hath sailed, which now I need once more. 
For to broad-pastured Elis I would cross, where on the plain 
Twelve mares of mine rear hardy mules, unbroken to the rein, 
And I to choose me one of these, and break it in, am fain." ) 635 

Thus spake Noemon, and his words all heard with wonderment, 
Not dreaming that the prince his course to Pylos thus had bent. 
For that he surely to his farm was gone they all had thought, 
To see his flocks, or for brief stay the swineherd's house had sought. 

Straightway Antinous replied : " Tell me at once ! " cried he, 640 

" When left he Ithaca, and who went with him o*er the sea 1 
Or chosen youths of Ithaca were they, or servile train 1 
That too, perchance, he might have done. This also tell me plain, — 
Did he against thy will perforce from thee thy vessel take. 
Or did he crave it as a gift, which thou didst freely make ? " 645 

Then answer thus to him returned Noemon, Phromius* son : 
" I gave it freely. Nay, what else could other man have done ? 
When chief like him asks such a gift, with heavy care oppressed, 
'Twere hard indeed, methinks, to turn deaf ear to his request. 
But all the youth, whom of our folk the chosen flower we call, 650 

Went with him : Mentor plain I marked, as captain o'er them all, 
Go with Telemachus on board, unless some god it were, — 
Natheless of Mentor in all things he did the semblance bear. 
But this amazeth me, that here, at dawn of yesterday, 
I Mentor saw, who had, I deemed, for Pylos sailed away." 655 

He spake, and sought his home. They stood, in speechless wonder 
drowned, 
And, ceasing each man from his game, the suitors gathered round. 
Then, sorely moved, Antinous spake ; black thoughts began to rise 
Within his breast, and wrathful fire flashed fiercely from his eyes. 



659. Aiid lorathful fire, &c. 
«' stant lumina flamma." — Vikg. ^n.y vi. 300. 
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" By heaven ! a great and daring deed Telemachus hath wrought, 660 

Venturing the voyage, which we deemed would surely come to naught. 
Despite our numbers, as ye see, this boy hath left our strand. 
And launched a ship, with chosen crew, the bravest of the land. 
Thenceforth a deadlier bane to us be sure that he will grow ; 
But may great Jove destroy his might, or ere he work us woe. 665 

Come, then, a ship and twenty men at once for me provide, 
That for the hour of his return I may in ambush hide 
Between our isle and Same's steep, that to his bitter cost 
The stripling may the voyage rue, to find his father lost." 

He spake, and all with loud applause did to his words consent, 670 

And straightway to Ulysses' hall the throng arose and went 
Nor did Penelope remain in ignorance long while 
Of the fell plot the suitors planned with deep and deadly guila 
For herald Medon all had heard, who at the outer gate 
Had listening stood, whilst they within had holden dire debate. 675 

Quick through the palace to the queen his tidings did he take. 
And him, as he her threshold crossed, Penelope bespake : . 

" Herald ! why has the suitor throng thus bid thee hither fare 1 
Was it to my attendant train their orders proud to bear, — 
To lay their wonted tasks aside, and feast for them prepare 1 j 680 

Would to the gods they ne'er to woo had hither trooping come. 
Or in this hour their last of feasts were eating in mine home. 
Who, gathering here from day to day in all the pride of power, 
The substance of another man, my noble son, devour. 



** oculis micat acribus ignis.*" — Virg. ^n.^ xii. 102. 

Compare also Dante's description of Charon : — 

"Caron dimonio, con occhi di bragia." — Inferno^ iii. 109. 

** His sparkling eyes, replete with wrathful fire. " 

— Shakespeare, Henry VL, Part I., Act i. sc. 1. 



(( 



and eyes 



That sparkling blazed. " — Milton, Par, Lost, i. 193. 

*' And his bright eyes, glancing full dreadfully, 
Did seem to flame out flakes of flashing fire, 
And with stem looks to threaten kindled ire. " 

—Spenser, VirgiVs Gnal, st 33. 
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Were you in childhood never yet by your own fathers told 685 

How his sire bore himself to all in the good days of old ; 

How ne'er to unjust deed or word the hero did incline, 

As oft the manner is of kings, who rule by right divine, — 

With partial mind, as seems them best, this one to love, that hate 1 

But naught of wrong 'gainst others' weal did he e'er meditate. 690 

But plain enough are your black hearts and your vile doings shown. 

To whom no thought of gratitude for past good deeds is known." 

The prudent herald thus replied : " Ah, would that evil were, 
queen, the greatest of the woes that thou art doomed to bear ! 
But now a far more desp'rate work and heinous deed of ill 695 

The suitors plan, which Saturn's son, I pray, may ne'er fulfil 
For they are bent thy son himself with the sword's edge to slay, 
As he retumeth to his home across the wat'ry way. 
For he hath sacred Pylos sought, and Sparta, to inquire 
If rumour he perchance might hear of his long-absent sira" 700 

He spake, and o'er her knees and heart a chilling tremor came ; 
A palsy seized her tongue, and words she vainly tried to frame. 
Filled were her eyes at once with tears, her voice gave forth no sound ; 
But at the last she broke the spell, and words in answer found : 

" Herald, why did my son depart 1 what need did him constrain 705 

Aboard the swift sea-passing ships to venture o'er the main, — 
Those chariots that bear mortal men th' expanse of waters o'er ? 
Was it that e'en his name might die 'midst men for evermore 1 " 

The prudent herald thus replied : " queen, I do not know 
Whether some god inspired the wish to Pylos thus to go, 710 

Or his own heart the impulse gave, that of his sire's return. 
Or of the fate that him befell, some tidings he might learn." 



(( 



692. To whom no thought^ &c. 

*' Omnia sunt ingrata : nihil fecisse benigne 
Prodest." — Catullus, Carm. Ixiii. 3. 

702. A palsy seized her tongtie, &c. 
vox faucibus hsesit." — Virg. ^n., iv. 280. 



*' Deriguit visu in medio : calor ossa reliquit ; 
Labitur, et longo vix tandem tempore fatur. " — Ibid. , iii. 308. 

707. TJiose chariots^ &c. 
" vavri\u)v bx^liara.'^ — iEsCH. From, Fine., 477. 

— volitantem flumine currum. " — Catullus, Pel. et Thct. , ix. 
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He spake, and through Ulysses' house departing, turned to go ; 
But round the queen there fell a cloud of heart-consuming woe. 
Nor could she now command her grief, nor could she longer bear, 715 

Though many seats her chamber held, to sit in calmness there. 
On the rich chamber's very floor she sank with piteous cry, 
And round their mistress sobbed her maids, in tearful sympathy,— 
All in the house, both young and old, her busy serving-train ; 
And, weeping bitterly, the queen to them did thus complain : 720 

" Hear me, friends, for woe the gods have heaped upon my head, 
Beyond all else of womankind, who in my days were bred. 
For first my lion-hearted spouse, that noble chief, I lost, 
Who in all virtues did excel amid the Grecian host : 

That noble hero, brave in fight, whose deeds and glorious name 725 

Through Hellas and 'mid Argos' land are spread abroad by fame. 
And now my loved son from his home the storm-wind's wrath has rent. 
And I, his mother, knew not aught, nor heard what time he went. 
And you, ye cruel heartless ones, was there no one of you 
Me from my slumbers to awake, though ye his purpose knew, 730 

What time he sought his hollow ship to quit his fatherland 1 
Ah ! had I but an instant dreamed that he such voyage planned, — 
Though eager to depart, I would have forced him yet to stay, 
Or he should o'er his mother's corse have gone upon his way. 
But quickly some one run to bid old Dolius hither come 735 

(Who was my father's gift when I for Ithaca left home, 
And tends mine orchard), that he may straight to Laertes go. 
Sit by the old man's side, and break this newest tale of woe. 
Perchance the sire some plan may weave within his aged brain. 
That, coming forth from his retreat, he may in tears complain 740 



717. On the rich chamber^s very floor , &c. 

** She threw herself down on the continent, 

Ne word did speak, but lay as in a swoun. 

Whiles all her sisters did for her lament, 

With yelling outcries, and with shrieking soun, 
And every one did tear her garland from her crown. " 

—Spenser, Faerie Queene^ Bk, iii. c. 4. 30. 

** But soon as life recovered had the rein. 
She made so piteous moan and dear wayment, 
That the hard rocks could scarce from tears refrain ; 
And all her sister Nymphs, with one consent, 

Supplied her sobbing breaches with sad complement." — IHd.f st. 35. 
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To all this people 'gainst the men who nourish dark design 
To bring destruction's direful end upon his son and mine." 

Her Eurycleia, nurse beloved, in answer thus addressed : 
" Dear mistress, whether thou the sword wilt plunge into my breast, 
Or spare me in thine halls to live, yet naught shall be suppressed. ) 745 
All this I knew, and that which he commanded, I supplied, — 
Bread and sweet wine ; and solemn oath he took from me beside. 
That naught of this would I to thee, his mother dear, make known, 
Till haply some twelve days at least in onward course had flown, 
Or thou shouldst miss him, or shouldst hear that he was gone afar, 750 

Lest thou, sore weeping for thy son, with tears thy face shouldst mar. 
But do thou take the lustral bath, don raiment clean and fair, 
Then to thine upper chamber high with all thy maids repair. 
And to Athene, child of Jove, great aegis-bearer, pray, — 
For from his head she surely can avert the fatal day. 755 

Grieve not afresh the grieved old man ; the gods, for ever blest. 
Do not, methinks, Arcesius' race so utterly detest. 
Some one, I ween, there yet shall come, to hold with lawful sway 
Possession of thy high-roofed halls, and broad lands far away." 

Thus she : the comfort-breathing words lightened the mourner's 
load 760 

Of sorrow ; calmer grew the queen, her eyes no more overflowed. 
Straightway the lustral bath she took, donned raiment clean and fair. 
And to her upper chamber high did with her maids repair ; — 
Then from a basket sprinkling meal, to Pallas thus she prayed : 

" Hear, child of aegis-bearing Jove, unconquerable maid, — 765 

If e'er within his palace halls my spouse in days gone by. 
Hath burnt of fatted sheep or kine the consecrated thigh. 
Of this, I pray, be mindful now, and save his son and mine. 
And of this haughty suitor throng avert the dire design." 

So prayed the queen, and lifted up her voice to heaven on high, 770 

And Pallas, as her prayer arose, gave ear unto her cry. 
But into clamour loud thereat the roist'ring suitors brake 
Throughout the dark'ning halls, and thus one insolently spake : 



766. *' Si qua tuis unquam pro me pater Hyrtacus aris 
Dona tulit, si qua ipse meis venatibus auxi, 
Sospendive tholo, aut sacra ad fastigia fixi. " 

— ViRG. -r^i., ix. 406. 
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" At last, 'twould seem, the much- wooed queen our marriage dotli 
prepare, 

Nor knoweth how the murderous toils are spread her son to snare." ( 77^ 
E'en so some roisterer spake, but none was of the truth aware. 
Then thus to them Antinous spake : " Sirs, I advise each man 
Eefrain from overweening speech, and bqasting of our plan, 
Lest some one bear the tale within. Arise we, and proceed 
In silence to perform the act to which we stand agreed." 780 

He spake, and twenty of their best selected for his band, 
And sought the ship that high and dry lay yet upon the strand. 
Then first they drew her to the deep, and launched her from the land, 
And quick within the ship's black hull they placed the lofty mast, 
And with his twisted leathern thong each man his oar made fast. 785 

All now in place, the linen sails unfurled to wait their need, 
Their arms the bold attendants brought to work the murd'rous deed. 
Then anchored well away from shore they left her safe to ride, 
And disembarked, and took their meal, awaiting eventide. 

Meanwhile, within her upper room, the queen, in grief and dread, 790 
Tasting nor food nor drink, lay racked with doubt upon her bed, 
Whether her son was fated yet unharmed from death to fly, 
Or of the haughty suitors' toils to be the prey, and die. 
E'en as when men are closing round, perplexed in helpless fear. 
Some lion sees th' encircling foe draw nearer and more near, — 795 

Till o'er her eyes sweet slumber stole as thus she thought and wept : 
Her wearied limbs at length relaxed, she back reclined and slept. 
Then of another fresh device the stem-eyed goddess thought : 
A phantom, that the semblance wore of female form, she wrought. 
In brave Icarius' daughter's shape 'twas moulded to the life, — 800 

Iphthim^, her whom Pherae's chief, Eumelus, took to wife. 
Then to Ulysses* dwelling-place she sent it forth to go, 
And bid the sorely-sorrowing queen cease from her tearful woe. 
So by the bolt-slit did the shade her noiseless entrance make. 
And standing o'er the sleeper's head in soothing words thus spake : 805 

" Penelope, with sorrowing heart here dost thou lie and sleep 1 
The gods who dwell in bliss secure bid thee no more to weep. 
Be sure thy son will home return in safety o'er the main. 
For of no sin against the gods rests on his hands the stain." 

But her the wise Penelope did thus in answer greet, 810 

As there in dreamland's gates she lay, fast bound by slumber sweet : 

p 
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" Why, sister, art thou hither come 1 thou wert not wont before 
Hither to wend, for far away thou dwellest from our shore, — 
And dost exhort me from my tears and grief profound to rest, 
And from the many ceaseless pangs that aye torment my breast 1 815 

For first my lion-hearted spouse, that noble chief, I lost. 
Who in all virtues did excel amid the Grecian host, — 
The noble hero, brave in fight, whose deeds and glorious name 
Through Hellas and 'mid Argos' land have widely spread his fame. 
And now on shipboard on the sea mine only child is gone, — 820 

A youth who of debate or war experience yet hath none ; 
And more for him than for his sire I sorrow in my home, — 
Trembling and fear have seized my heart lest evil on him come 
On sea or on the land of those 'mongst whom he now may roam, — 
For many foes against his life are plotting deadly bane, 825 

And seek to slay him ere he reach his fatherland again." 

Then thus in answer the dim shape the sorrowing queen addressed : 
" Take courage, nor by anxious fear be thus too much depressed. 
For such an escort doth thy son upon his voyage lead. 

As many another would desire, — for great her power indeed, 830 

E'en Pallas, who, by pity moved for this thy sorrowing state, 
Hath sent me hither, that these things I might to thee relate." 

To her Penelope replied : " If thou a goddess art. 
Or hast a god's behest obeyed, this too to me impart, — 
If yet that other wretched one behold the light of day ; 835 

Or, dead, hath to the gloomy halls of Hades found his way 1 " 
To whom in answer thus the dream replied : " Oh, sister dear ! 
Of him, be he alive or dead, I will not tell thee clear ; 
And idle words are bad for me to speak, for thee to hear." 

The phantom spake, and gliding through the bolt-slit of the door, 840 

Fled swiftly on the wings of air, and soon was seen no more. 
Awaking from her sleep profound, Icarius' daughter rose. 
And lightened was her heart once more of its sad weight of woes, — 
Eejoicing that to soothe her grief a form so plain to sight 
Had come, a welcome visitant, through the dead hours of night. 845 

Meanwhile the suitor band embarked upon the wat'ry way, 
Kevolving in their heart each scheme Telemachus to slay. 
Now in the middle of the sea a rocky isle doth rise, — 
Midway 'twixt rugged Same's crest and Ithaca it lies, — 
Hight Asteris ; though small, it boasts harbour with outlets twain : 850 

There ambushed did the Grecian band, waiting their prey, remain. 
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THE RAFT OF ULYSSES. 
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Now from her lord Tithonus* side arose the morning bright, 

To mortals and immortals both bringing the rosy light. 

To council gathered then the gods ; the Thunderer from on high, 

Great Jove, amid them sat supreme, whose power none may defy : 

And Pallas unto them began Ulysses' woes to tell, 5 

Mindful how in the nymph's abode he was constrained to dwell. 

" father Jove, and gods above who live for ever blest, 
Let sceptred king bear gentle heart no more within his breast, 
Nor in the ways of justice strive to walk with loyal mind. 
But with a tyrant's thought and deed his people let him grind ; 10 

For none of all o'er whom he ruled with mild paternal sway 
Eecalls to mind the godlike chief, Ulysses, at this day. 
He on a far-off island lies, and bitter woe doth bear 
In nymph Calypso's halls, who keeps the hero prisoned there. 
Nor can he reach his country dear, for comrades none hath he, 15 

Nor well-manned ships to bear him o'er the boundless waste of sea. 
E'en now his loved and only son men lie in wait to slay, 
When he shall to his home return across the wat*ry way, — 
For sacred Pylos he has sought, and Sparta, to inquire 
If rumour he perchance may hear of his long-missing sire." 20 

She spake ; the cloud-compelling Jove to her in answer said : 
" O daughter mine, what words are these that from thy lips have fled 1 
Didst not thyself this counsel weave for bold Ulysses' sake, 
That on these men at his return he might dire vengeance take ? 
Guide by thine art Telemachus thyself to his own home, 25 

And see, as well thou canst, that there unharmed the prince may come. 
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And, with their labour all in vain, back let the suitors sail." 

He spake, and Hermes thus forthwith, his son beloved, did hail : 
" Hermes, that art in all affairs our messenger, go bear 

My steadfast purpose unto her, the nymph of beauteous hair. 30 

Say that the patient chief's return I, Jove, myself have willed, 
But by no aid from gods or men the work must be fulfilled. 
Upon a chain-lashed raft, sore spent by suffering and toil. 
Let him, about the twentieth day, reach Scheria's goodly soil. 
Land of Phaeacians, men akin to deathless gods in race, 35 

Who in their hearts, e'en as a god, will give him honoured place. 
And o'er the seas transport him safe to his own fatherland. 
Brass, gold, and change of raiment too, giving with bounteous hand. 
More than Ulysses now could boastj did he his rightful share 
Of booty from the sack of Troy in safety homeward bear. 40 

For thus hath fate decreed that he amidst his friends shall stand 
Once more beneath his palace-roof on his own native land." 

Jove spake, nor did the Argicide his message disobey, 
But underneath his feet divine his sandals bound straightway, 
Celestial, golden, — ^by whose aid he oft in flight hath passed 45 

0*er wat'ry deep, or boundless earth, swift as the blowing blast. 



27. The use of TdKifiTerh is intended to convey here a fruitless enterprise — ** I will turn 
thee back by the way by which thou earnest," 2 Kings xix. 28. 

43. Jove spake, &c. 

** Dixerat. Ille patris magni parere parabat 
Imperio : et primum pedibus talaria nectit 
Aurea : quae sublim^m alis, sive sequora supra, 
Sen terram, rapido pariter cum flamine portat. 
Turn virgam capit Hac animos ille evocat Oreo 
Pallentes, alias sub Tartara tristia mittit : 
Dat somnos adimitque, et lumina morte resignat 
Ilia fretus agit ventos, et turbida tranat 
^quora."--ViRG. ^n,, iv. 238. 

" Wings he wore, 
Of many a coloured plume, sprinkled with gold : 
His habit fit for speed succinct, and held 
Before his decent steps a silver wand." — Milton, Par. Lost, in. 641. 

46. Stoi/t as the hlowmg blast. 
** And pity, like a naked new-bom babe 
Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubim, hors'd 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air. " 

— Shakespeare, Macbeth, Act i. sc. 7. 
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His wand he took, by which to sleep he lulls the waking eyes 

Of whom he willeth, or in turn doth bid the sleeper rise. 

This holding in his hand, fast flew the mighty Argicide, 

And nigh Plena's height from air swooped down upon the tide ; 50 

Then o'er the wat'ry way he skimmed like to the wild sea-mew, 

That through the barren deep's dread gulf doth fishy prey pursue, 

And, dipping oft beneath the brine, her pinions gently laves, — 

So Hermes rode from crest to crest upon the thronging waves. 

But when at length before him lay the isle's far-distant strand, 55 

Forth from the azure sea he flew, and fared across the land : 

To the wide entrance of the grot he presently did come, 

Wherein the fair-tressed nymph abode, and found her in her home. 

A mighty fire burnt on the hearth, and wafted odour sweet 

Of sandal-wood and cedar-log far from her lone retreat ; 60 

And from within the cave's recess her voice melodious rang. 

As with gold shuttle at her web the goddess wrought and sang. 

In full luxuriance round her cave arose a leafv wood, 

Where alder, mixed with cypress sweet, and lofty poplar stood. 



50. And nigh Fieria's height^ &c. 

** hinc toto praeceps se corpore ad ondas 

Misit ; avi similis, quse circum littora, circum 

Piscosos scopulos, humilis volat sequora juxta. " — Virg. ^n. , iv. 253. 

59. A mighty firCf &c. 

" While on her hearth lay blazing many a piece 
Of sandal-wood, rare gums, and cinnamon. 
Men scarcely know how beautiful fire is : 
Each flame of it is as a precious stone.'* 

— Shelley, Witch of Atlas, st. 27. 

61. And/ro7n within, &c, 

'* Dives inaccessos ubi solis filia lucos 
Assiduo resonat cantu, tectisque superbis 
Urit odoratam noctuma in lumina cedrum, 
Arguto tenues percurrens pectine telas." — Virg. ^n., vii. 11. 

63. In f till hiosuriancef &c. 

'' It was an hiU plaste in an open plaine, 
That round about was bordered with a wood 
Of matchless height, that seemed th* earth to disdaine : 
In which all trees of honour stately stood. 
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Beneath whose shelter long- winged birds flock nightly to their rest, — 65 

Falcon and owl, and chattering crow, that haunts the sea's broad breast 

And climbing o'er the hollow cave, a vine its tendrils flung. 

In the full bloom of vigorous growth, with purple clusters hung. 

Four fountains with their crystal spray nigh to each other gleamed, 

And branching off with gentle rill, on separate courses streamed. 70 

Whilst all around the nymph's abode fair grassy meads lay spread. 

With tufts of violet soft and sweet, and parsley carpeted. 

E'en an immortal, if his way should thitherward be bent. 

Might stand and gaze upon the scene in joy and wonderment. 



And did all winter as in summer bud, 
Spredding pavilions for the birds to bowre, 
Which in their lower braunches sung aloud ; 
And in their tops the soring hauke did towre, 
Sitting like king of fowles in majesty and powre." 

— Spenser, Faerie Qtieene, Bk. vi c. 10. 6. 

** At the distance of a few miles from Samarah stood a high mountain, whose sides were 
swarded with wild thyme and basil, and its summit overspread with so delightful a plain, 
that it might have been taken for the Paradise destined for the faithful. Upon it grew a 
hundred thickets of eglantine and other fragrant shrubs, a hundred arbours of roses, 
entwined with jessamine and honeysuckle ; as many clumps of orange-trees, cedar, and 
citron, whose branches, interwoven with the palm, the pomegranate, and the vine, pre- 
sented every luxury that could regale the eye or the taste. The ground was strewed with 
violets, harebells, and pansies, in the midst of which numerous tufts of jonquils, hya- 
cinths, and carnations perfumed the air. Four fountains, not less clear than deep, and so 
abundant as to slake the thirst of ten armies, seemed purposely placed here to make the 
scene more resemble the Garden of Eden watered by four sacred rivers. Here the night- 
ingale sang the birth of the rose, her well-beloved, and, at the same time, lamented its 
short-lived beauty ; whilst the dove deplored the loss of more substantial pleasures, and 
the wakeful lark hailed the rising light that reanimates the whole creation. Here, more 
than anywhere, the mingled melodies of birds expressed the various passions which 
inspired them ; and the exquisite fruits which they pecked at pleasure seemed to have 
given them a double energy." — Vathek. 

67. And <;limbing o'er^ &c. 

* ' So fashioned a porch with rare device, 
Arch*t overhead with an embracing vine, 
Whose branches hanging down seemed to entice 
All passers-by to taste their lushious wine. " 

— Spenser, Faerie Queenej Bk. ii. c. 12. 54. 

73. E'en an immortal, &c. 
— a seat where gods might dwell 



(( 



Or wander with delight, and love to haunt 

Her sacred shades." — Milton, Par. Lost, vii. 329. 



I 
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So lost in admiration stood and gazed great Argicide, 75 

Feasting his eyes till with the sight his heart was satisfied. 

Then through the spacious cavern's mouth his entry did he make, 

!N"or did the nymph, beholding him, her visitor mistake, — 

For to each other not unknown the gods immortal are, 

Not even though they sundered live each from the other far. 80 

But great Ulysses found he not within, for on the shore 

Weeping he sat, where he fuU oft had sat and wept before. 

With tears and groans and bitter moans straining his soul was he, 

And as he wept gazed wistfully across the barren sea. 

Then of the god Calypso asked ; but first she bade him sit 85 

Upon a throne, that all the cave with its bright lustre lit. 

" Say, Hermes of the golden wand, why hither hast thou come ? 
Not oft hast thou, though guest right dear and honoured, sought my home. 
Speak what is in thy mind ; my heart doth prompt me to obey, 
If that thou askest me to do. Calypso can and may." 90 

E'en as she spake, before her guest the nymph a table drew, — 
Ambrosia there she set, and mixed the rubied nectar's dew. 
There, soon as he with food and drink had satisfied his heart, 
Answering her question thus the god his errand did impart : 

" Goddess, what errand brings him here thou ask'st the god, thy guest, 95 
And I will answer in all truth, for such is thy behest. 
By Jove's command, against my will I hither come to thee, — 
For who of his own choice woidd cross such waste of briny sea ? 
No town of mortal men is there throughout the barren way, 
Who to the gods make sacrifice, choice hecatombs who slay. 100 

But unto none has power been given, not e'en of gods above, 
To baffle or o'erreach the will of segis-beaiing Jove. 
He saith that with thee dwelleth one, the most ill-fated far 
Of aU who round Troy's citadel for nine long years waged war, 
And in the tenth the city sacked; but as their home they sought, 105 

Upon the way a grievous wrong against Athene wrought. 



89. Speak what is in thy mind, &c. 

* * Tuus, O regina, quid optes 
Explorare labor, mihi jussa capessere fas est." — Virg. ^n,, i. 76. 

92. Ambrosia there she set, &c. 

* * And rubied nectar flows 
In pearl, in diamond, and massy gold. " — Milton, Par. Lost, v. 633. 
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The goddess then, to wreak her ire upon his comrades brave, 

Bade tempests blow, and seas arise, and all sank 'neath the wave. 

While him the wind and tide bore here. Him now without delay 

1 bring thee Jove's command to send from this thine isle away. no 

For fate no death afar from friends hath here for him in store,— 

Tis her decree that he shall see all whom he loves once more, 

And stand beneath his lofty roof, upon his native shore.'* 

The nymph with inward shudder heard the speech of Argicide : 
" Spiteful and envious are ye gods, harsh above all," she cried, 115 

" Who aye a mortal partner grudge to an immortal's bed. 
If husband bom of mortal race a goddess chance to wed. 
So when Orion erst with love did beauteous Mom inspire. 
Ye gods who live at ease thereat were filled with jealous ire. 
Until her mighty hero-spouse was in Ortygia slain, 120 

By Artemis the golden-throned, with her soft arrowy rain. 
When great Demeter, fair-haired queen, did to her passion yield, 
Wedding lasius of yore, in thrice-ploughed fallow-field, 
The news thereof was not for long from mighty Jove concealed. 
Then, stricken by the wrathful sire with gleaming bolt, he fell — 125 

So now ye gods grudge that with me a mortal spouse should dwell, 
Whom, on a keel, lone castaway, I saved with mine own hand, 
When Jove upon the dark sea cleft his ship with levin brand. 
Then in the deep his comrades brave were 'whelmed to rise no more ; 
But wind and wave brought him alone to this far island shore. 130 

Him have I loved and cherished long, and oft have vowed that I 
Would give him power, old age and death for ever to defy ; 
But unto none has power been given, not e'en of gods above, 
To baffle or o'erreach the will of aegis-bearing Jove. 

Let him, if such Jove's stern behest, across the barren sea 135 

Go where he will ; but by mine aid sent hence he shall not be, — 
For I have here no well-oared ships, nor sailor company. 
By whom sped o'er the wat'ry waste, he from this isle may fly. 
But I will speak with all my heart, and, hiding naught, will show 
How scatheless to his fatherland the chief from hence may go." 140 



127. WTiom, on a keel, &c. 

' ' Ejectum littore, egentem 
Excepi, et regni demens in parte locavi." — Virg. ^n.^ iv. 373. 
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Then answered Argicide : " So let his parting hence be sped, 
And ^un Jove's anger, lest it fall hereafter on thine head." 

Thus having spake, he went his ways, and left the nymph to find 
The great Ulysses, when of Jove she thus had heard the mind. 
Sitting with ever-tearful eyes she found him on the strand, 145 

Wasting the sunshine of his life in tears for fatherland, — 
For now no more the goddess nymph was pleasing in his sight, 
Albeit compelled her couch to share throughout the weary night ; 
Unwilling, in her willing arms he lay, nor found delight. 
By day upon the rocky shore his hours in grief he spent, 150 

And ever on the barren sea his weeping eyes were bent 
The nymph divine stood by his side, and thus to him did say : 

" Hapless one, mourn no longer here ; waste not thy life away, — 
Freely I now thy going speed. Come, ply the shipwright's craft, 
Shoulder thine axe, cut out long beams, and build a spacious raft; 155 

And for its decks, cross-planks aloft together join with care, 
That o'er the shadowy deep thy freight it may in safety bear. 
And food and water will I give ; and store of good red wine, 
To save thee from sharp hunger s pangs, in plenty shall be thine. 
With raiment will I clothe thee too, and send a fav'ring breeze, 160 

That thou mayst reach thy fatherland unscathed across the seas, — 
If such the will of those great powers who live and reign on high, 
Who both to will and execute are stronger far than I." 

She spake, but through the hero's heart an inward shudder ran. 
And answering thus in wingfed words the goddess, he began : 165 

" Far other thought than my return, nymph, thou harbourest, — 
Who on a raft dost bid me brave the great sea's billowy crest. 
Troublous and dread, o'er whose abyss not e'en good ship can sail. 
That swiftly scuds across the deep, rejoicing in Jove's gale. 



149. oiiK i0i\o9v idcKSvaii. In Book ill. 272, ^gisthus is described as taking Clytem- 
nestra to his home — id4\o9v i0€\6v<rav. In the present passage the contrast is of the same 
kind as that in Milton's Par, Zostf iv. 285 — 

** where the Fiend 

Saw undeliglUedf all delight ; " 

and in Tennyson's (Enone — 

** Mayst well behold them uribeheldf unheard 
Hear all" 
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Me, save of thy free choice, no raft away from hence shall bear — ^ 170 
Unless, O goddess, thou wilt deign a solemn oath to swear. 
That to my hurt thou dost not so contrive some hidden snare." 

The nymph caressed him with her hands, and answered with a smile : 
" A cunning rogue, forsooth, thou art, and knowest naught but guile. 
What words are these? I earth and heaven above to witness caU, 175 

And the great Stygian stream, — to gods,' most sacred oath of all, — 
No treach'rous harm I meditate, but for thy weal take thought, 
As for mine own, if e'er to need as sore I should be brought. 
I have a soul that loves the right, nor is my heart of steel, 
Kor one that for another's woe can naught of pity feeL" 180 

Thus spake the nymph, and from the shore the way she quickly led, 
And following closely in her wake the chief behind her sped. 
Th' immortal and the mortal reached the hollow cave's retreat, 
And on the throne whence Hermes rose, Ulysses took his seat. 
Before him quick the goddess set a varied store of food, — 185 

All that for use of mortal kind to eat and drink is good. 
Then, seated on her throne herself, the godlike hero faced. 
And nectar and ambrosia there for her the maidens placed. 
Then on the cates before them spread at once their hands they laid. 
Until of hunger and of thirst they had the longing stayed. 190 

Calypso then, the nymph divine, once more to speak began : 

" Ulysses, of Laertes son, thou many-scheming man ! 
So then, thou really dost desire from hence forthwith to go 
Home to thine own dear native land — then farewell, even so. 
But if thou knewest all the pains fate has for thee in store, 195 

Ere once again thou settest foot upon thy country's shore, 



175. / earth and heaven, &c. 
" Esto nunc sol testis, et hsec mihi terra precanti." — Virg. JEn., xii. 176. 

** Give ear, ye heavens, and I will speak ; and hear, earth, the words of my mouth." 
— Deut. xxxii. 1. 

176. And the great Stygian stream, &c. 

** Adjuro Stygii caput implacabile fontis ; 
Una superstitio superis quae reddita divis."-r-ViRG. -^w., xii. 816. 

** Coc3rti stagna alta vides, Stygiamque paludem 
Di cujus jurare tiraent et fallere numen." — Ibid,, vi. 323. 

" By Stygian lake I vow, whose sad annoy 
The gods do dread. " — Spenser, Faerie Queene, Bk. iii. c. 6. 24. 
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Eatlier the guardian of mino house thou wouldst abide with me, 

And live immortal, though thy wife thou longest sore to see. 

For her throughout each livelong day thou ceaselessly dost pine, 

But well I wot she hath no chann of beauty passing mine, — 200 

For woman cast in mortal mould presumptuous 'twere to dare 

With deathless goddesses in form and stature to compara" 

Then thus the man of many wiles •to her in answer spake : 
" goddess, at the thought of this let not thy wrath awake. 
For all too well know I the truth, that sage Penelope 205 

In beauteous form and stately grace can ne'er thy rival ba 
She is but mortal ; thou of death the hour canst never know, 
Nor of old age ; and yet will I the truth tell even so : 
Each livelong day that goes its way, with fond desire I yearn 
To reach my native home, and see the hour of sweet return. 210 

But if on me upon the deep some god destruction bring, 
To fate can I submit, with heart well tried by suffering. 
For many a toil and woe IVe borne in war or on the seas, — 
Let that one too, if such fate's will, be added unto these." 

Thus spake the chief, and as he spake, beneath the shady west 215 

The sun sank low, and o'er the earth came night in sable vest 
Then to the hollow cave's recess the twain for slumber turned, 
Nor, as they laid them side by side, love's gentle dalliance spurned. 

But when the rosy-fingered Mom, Day's mother, brought the light, 
Then with his tunic and his cloak Ulysses did him dight 220 

The nymph a fine-wove mantle donned, rich, and of whitest hue. 
Veiled her fair head, and round her waist her golden girdle drew ; 
Then for Ulysses' homeward route across the seas took thought. 
First, fitted to his grasp of hand, a mighty axe she brought, — 
On both sides was it armed with large and keenly- tempered blade ; 225 

Its handle too, compactly joined, of olive-wood was made. 



200. This is only one instance of many that might be quoted to show what an essential 
element of beauty stature was considered by the Greeks in either mortal or immortal beings. 
Thus in the well-known passage in vi. 101, where Nausicaa amidst her maidens is com- 
pared to Artemis amidst her nymphs, the latter is represented as being taller by a head 
than any of her train. Mr Tennyson has embodied this idea in his description of Helen 
in the Dream of Fair Women — 

"A daughter of the gods, divinely tallf 
And most divinely fair. " 
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Next a bright polished adze she gave, and then the way she led 

To where, upon a jutting point, tall trees their branches spread, 

Where poplar, and sky-soaring pine, and alder too did grow, 

Such as would lightly float, well dried and seasoned long ago. 230 

She showed where grew the tallest trees, then homeward hied anon, — 

But he the forest-timber hewed, and brisk his work sped on ; 

And twenty trees in all he felled, and lopped them with the steel, — 

By plummet-line he measured these, and planed them aU with zeal. 

Then augers for his joining work divine Calypso found, — 235 

With these each plank he bored, and fast with clamps together bound. 

Like some broad freight-ship's hull designed by skilful shipwright's craft, 

So wide the brave Ulysses made the framework of his raft 

Then set he up and joined the decks to close-set ribs secure. 

And working briskly made the hull with long side-planking sure. 240 

A mast with sail-yard fixed thereto he next upraised inside. 

And placed the rudder in the stem wherewith his course to guide : 

With osier screens he fenced it round, to break the billowy sea. 

And in the hold much wood he stowed, his ballast-load to be. 

The linen for his spreading sail divine Calypso gave,-— 245 

This too with workman's skill he made, to bear him o'er the wava 

The varied cordage next he bound, the mast and sails to hold, 

And last of all, the bark complete down to the sea he rolled. 

The fourth day to an end had come, and all his work was o'er ; 
The fifth, divine Calypso sped the wand'rer from her shore. 250 

His bath she tended, and the chief in fragrant robes arrayed : 
Two skins, the first ^f purple wine, withTthe raft she laid ; 
The second with fresh water filled, and next a wallet stored 
With com, and many a dainty catcj the goddess placed on board. 
Behind his vessel then she sent a soft and fav'ring gale, 255 

And with glad heart to catch the wind Ulysses spread his sail. 
So there he sate with hand on helm, and cunningly did guide 
His craft across the main, with eyes that slumber's spell defied. 



(( 



257. So there he seUe^ &c. 
clavumque affixus et hserens 



Nusquam amittebat, oculosque sub astra tenebat." — Virg. ^n., v. 852 

258. With eyes thai slumber* s spell defied, 

** Ne did she let dull sleep once to relent 
Nor wearinesse to slack her haste." 

—Spenser, Faerie Queeney Bk. iii. c. 7. 2. 
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As he the Pleiads viewed, and him that ever late doth fall, 

Bootes, and the Bear that men the Wain are wont to call, 260 

Which, turning aye upon one spot, doth watch Orion's gleam, 

And of all stars alone shares not the baths of Ocean's stream. 

For this clear sign the nymph divine had bidden him to keep 

Well to his left, as on he sped across the vasty deep. 

Thus seventeen days and nights he sailed, for ever onwards borne, 265 

But shadowy mountains came in sight upon the eighteenth mom, — 

Phaeacia's land, just where the coast was nearest to his bark. 

And like a shield it seemed to rise above the waters dark. 

But him afar th' earth-shaking god from Solyma's tall crest 
Beheld, as back from Ethiop land on homeward route he pressed. 270 



259. Him that ever late doth fall, Bootes. 

** Vertor in occasum tardum lux ante Booten 
Qui vix sero alto mergitur Oceano." — Catullus, Carm. Ixvi. 67. 

262. And of all stars j &c. 

** Arctos, Oceani metuentes sequore tingi." — Virg. Oeorg., i. 246. 

** By this the northeme waggoner had set 
His sevenfold teme behind the stedfast starre 
That was in Ocean's waves yet never wet, 
But firm is fix't, and sendeth light from farre 
To all that in the wide deep wand'ring arre." 

— Spenser, Faerie Queene^ Bk. i. c. 2. 1. 

'* But he must ever watch the northern bear, 
Who from her frozen height with jealous eye 
Confronts the dog and hunter in the south, 
And is alone not dipt in Ocean's stream." 

— Matthew Arnold, Balder Dead. 

** Sidera cuncta notat tacito labentia caelo, 
Arcturum, pluviasque Hyadas, geminosque Triones, 
Armatumque auro circumspicit Oriona." — Virg. ^n.^ iii. 515. 

** Pleiadasque, Hyadasque, immunemque sequoris Arcton." 

— Ov. Met. J xiii. 295. 

266. But shadovry movmJbairiSy &c. 
" Protinus aerias Phseacum abscondimus arces." — Virg. uEn., iii. 291. 

269. Bvtl him afar^ &c. 

*' Ecce autem Inachiis sese referebat ab Argis 
Sffiva Jovis conjux, aurasque invecta tenebat : 
Et Isetum .^nean classemque ex sethere longo 
Dardaniam Siculo prospexit ab usque Pachyno." — Ihid.^ vii. 286. 
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And when the raft he saw at sea, his heart swelled big with ire, — 
He shook his head, and to his soul thus spake the wrathful sire : 

" By heaven ! it seemeth plain the gods have other counsel planned 
To save Ulysses, whilst I sought far Ethiopia's strand. 

I see him nigh Phaeacia's coast, where 'tis decreed by fate \ 275 

That all his troubles shall have end, and rescue him await : /■ 

Yet even so, his heart with woe I yet will satiate." ) 

He spake, and gathering quick the clouds, upheaved the waters vast, 
Grasping his trident, and let loose of all winds every blast 
Then earth and sea with densest veil of cloud he hid from sight, 280 

And sudden from the heav'ns above fell the dark shade of night. 



278. He spake, and gaihWing quick, &c. 

** Hsec ubi dicta, cavum converse, cuspide montem 
Impulit in latus : ac venti, velut agmine facto, 
Qua data porta, ruunt, et terras turbine perflant. 
Incubuere mari, totumque a sedibus imis 
Una Eurusque Notusque ruunt creberque procellis 
Africus, et vastos volvunt ad littora fluctus. 

Eripiunt subito nubes c«lumque diemque 
Teucrorum ex oculis ; ponto nox incubat atra. 

• «••••• 

Extemplo uEnese solvuntur frigore membra, 

Ingemit, et duplices tendens ad sidera palmas, 

Talia voce refert : * terque quaterque beati, 

Quis ante ora patrum Trojse sub msenibus altis 

Contigit oppetere ! Danaum fortissimo gentis 

Tydide, mene Iliacis occumbere campis 

Non potuisse, tu^ue animam hanc effundere dextr^ ? ' " 

— ViRG. ^n., i. 81. 

See also ^schylus, Prom. Fine., 1121 — 

Trvtv/xara TrdvTwVy els &Wr)\a 

^vvTfrdpaKrai B^aiOijp Tr6pT<f,** 

** And the blasts of the winds universal leap free, 
And blow each upon each with a passion of sound, 
And aether goes mingling in storm with the sea.*' 

— Mrs Browning's Translation. 

281. Arid sudden from the heavens above, &c. 
** At one stride comes the dark." — Coleridge, AiidenJt Mariner, Pt iii. 

** And night came on, not by degrees prepared, 
But all at once : at once the winds arise. " 

— Dryden, Cymon and Iphigenia, 332., 
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East wind and west together rushed, and Boreas, icy cold. 

Meeting the south wind's fiercest gale, billow on billow rolled. 

Then loosened were Ulysses' knees, his heart began to faint, 

And groaning to himself he thus made sorrowful complaint : 285 

" Ill-fated wretch, what further woe yet am I doomed to bear 1 
I fear me that the nymph divine did naught but truth declare. 
She said that to the very dregs, before I saw my home. 
The cup of sorrow I should drain, — the hour, methinks, has come. 
See with what cloud th' eternal Sire the heavens hath overcast ! ) 290 

How rise the seas, and all winds roar in one tempestuous blast ! > 

Unto destruction sure and dire now am I doomed at last. / 

thrice and four times blest ye Greeks, who upon Troy's wide plain 
To Atreus' sons your service gave, and in the fight were slain. 
Ah, would that 1 upon that day had met my fate and died, 295 

Where thickest flew the Trojan spears Pelides' corse beside ! 
Then Greece had spread my fame afar, and given me honoured tomb, — 
But now has fate decreed that here I meet inglorious doom." 

Thus as he cried a mighty wave was straight upon him hurled, — 
With an o'erwhelming force it broke, and round his frail raft whirled. 300 
Far from the raft he feU, his hands were from the rudder dashed ; 
The banded wrath of roaring winds his mast asunder crashed. 
Far o'er the seas upon the blast were sail and sail-yard blown, 
And 'whelmed long time beneath its crest the billow kept him down. 
Nor could he soon his head above the rushing waters lift, 305 

Encumbered by his weight of clothes, divine Calypso's gift. 
At length emerging from the wave he rose, and straight began 
To sputter forth the bitter brine, which from his head fast ran ; 
Nor even so the raft forgot, though spent with wat'ry strife, 
But through the billows fought his way, and clung to her for life ; 310 

And then amidships sat him down, in hope from death to floe. 
Whilst here and there the fragile raft was borne upon the sea. 



305. Nor could he soon, &c. 



t{ 



At gravis, ut fundo tandem vix redditus imo est, 
Jam senior, madidaque fluens in veste Menoctes, 
Summa petit scopuli, sicc%ue in rape resedit; 
Ilium et labentem Teucri, et risere natantem, 
Et salsos rident revomentcm pectore fluctiis. " 

— ViUG. ^n., V. 178. 
G 
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And as in autumn o'er the plain the thistle-down flies fast, 

And close together cling the tufts, before the north wind's blast ; 

So the mad gales, now blowing here, now there, in cruel play, 315 

From one to other drove the raft o'er the vast wat ry way. 

One while by south 'twas tossed for north to drive ; a moment more 

By raging east for west winds' chase in scorn 'twas yielded o'er. 

But him fair-ankled Ino marked, — the child of Cadmus she, 
A mortal once, with human speech, yclept Leucothoe. 320 

Now in the chambers of the deep a goddess doth she live. 
And unto her the gods of heaven share of their honour give. 
The chief tossed to and frp in pain her pity did awake. 
So like a sea-gull from the deep she rose, her flight to take, 
And, lighting on the chain-bound raft, thus to the hero spake : ^325 

" Ill-fated one, how hast thou thus aroused Poseidon's ire, 
That on thy head he heapeth woes so many and so dire 1 
Yet shall he not, for all his wrath, send thee to utter wrack : 
This do thou, for thou seemest one that dost not wisdom lack, — 
Strip off" thy garments, this thy raft give over to the wind, 330 

And swimming with thy stalwart arms thy safety seek and find, — 
Phseacia, where thy long toils' end is fixed by fate's behest : 
And this my veil immortal take, and bind beneath thy breast. 
Begirt with this, of pain or death do thou have fear no more, 
Until with thine own hands thou shalt have grasped the welcome 
shore. 335 

Then loose and from thee cast the veil into the wine-dark sea. 
Far from the land, and let thy gaze the while averted be." 

The goddess spake, her veil unwound, and to Ulysses gave, 
And like some sea-bird disappeared beneath the foaming wave. 
Doubt o'er the godlike hero stole as from his sight she went, 340 

And' to his heart he reasoned thus, in fresh bewilderment : 

" Ah, woe is me ! what other god is this, whose subtle craft 
Some dark design against me weaves, and bids me quit the raft ? 
I^ot yet will I her bidding do, for I beheld the land, 

Far distant yet, where she foretold deliverance at hand. 345 

This will I do, — for this the best appeareth unto me, \ 

Whilst yet together planks and clamps hold firm against the sea, — > 
Here will I stay, and bear what woes are doomed my lot to be. ) 

But when the waves shall tear the raft to pieces in their strife, 
Then will I swim, — for better way is none to fight for life." 350 
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While thus he mused, th' earth-shaking god a mighty billow roUed 
Against the raft, as mountain high, and awful to behold. 
And as upon a windy day some sharp and sudden gust 
Catches a heap of sun-dried chaff, and scatters it to dust, 
E'en so the billow caught the planks, and scattered them afar, — 355 

But as it were a steed, the chief bestrode a single spar, 
And stripping off in haste the robes which fair Calypso gave. 
He wound the veil beneath his breast, and plunged into the wave. 
Headlong with hands outstretched he fell, eager to swim for life, 
And him th' earthshaking Sire beheld, amid the wat*ry strife. 360 

His mighty head in wrath he shook, and to himself thus spake : 

" In toil and trouble o*er the sea do thou thy journey make, 
Till with Jove-nurtured chiefs once more thou mingle — even so 
Methinks thou wilt not lightly speak of all thy load of woe." 

The sea-god spake, and speaking lashed his steeds of beauteous mane, 365 
And unto iEgse sped his course, where stands his noble fane. 

But with another plan forthwith Athene's mind was filled ; — 
Of all the other raging winds the stormy ways she stilled : 
All save swift Boreas she bade their fury stay, and sleep. 
But rousing him, before the chief broke down the billowy deep, 370 

Until Ulysses, 'scaping death and doom, might safely stand 
Amidst the race who love the oar, upon Phaeacia's strand. 
From thence two weary days and nights he o'er the billows' swell 
Was tost, and oft foreboding death his heart within him fell. / 

But when the fair- tressed mom brought light once more, then lulled the breeze. 
And lo ! a breathless calm fell o'er the surface of the seas. 376 



373. Frmd thence two weary days, &c. 
*' Tres Notus hibemas immensa par sequora noctes 
Vexit me violentus aqu& ; vix liunine quarto 
Prospexi Italiam, summel sublimis ab undS,. " — Virg. ^n, , vi. 355. 

** Tres adeo incertos caeca caligine soles 
Erramos pelago, totidem sine sidere noctes. 
Quarto terra die primum se attollere tandem 
Visa, aperire procul montes, ac volvere fumum." — Ibid.y iii. 203. 

376. But when the fair-tressed morjij &c. 

" Like him that being long in tempest tos't, 

Looking each hour into death's mouth to fall, 

At length espies at hand the happy coast, 
On which he safety hopes that erst feared to be lost." 

— Spenseb, Faerie Qiieene, Bk. vi. c. 11. 44. 
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Then shooting a keen glance ahead, as on a billow high 

He mounted upwards, near at hand the coast he did espy. 

As children see with joyful heart their sire his life regain, 

Who for a long time stricken down by sore disease hath lain, ^ 380 

By fate's remorseless will compelled to waste away in pain, 

Till welcome respite from his woes th' immortal gods have brought, — 

So with glad welcome to the chief did land and wood seem fraught. 

He swam, and foothold firm to find strove hard, as he drew near, 

Till he was off the coast, so far as one a shout may hear. 385 

Then, smitten with dismay, he heard the surge's stunning roar 

Against the reefs, as each huge wave beat on the barren shore. 

Direful they broke, and all around was drenched with plashing foam ; 

Haven or sheltered bay was none to offer vessel home, 

But jutting cliffs and rocky crags all harbourage defied ; 390 

With failing strength and sinking heart Ulysses gazed and cried : 

" Alas ! unhoped-for sight of land in vain great Jove has given ; 
In vain, too, with this dreary gulf of waters have I striven. 
From out the hoary wave no beach offers escape to me, — 
mught but sharp-pointed rocks in front, and roaring surge I see. 395 

The smooth rock rises sheer, and deep around it beats the wave ; 
'No foothold firm is there, no chance myself from woe to save. 
E'en as I land, some billow huge, in rolling from the main, 
Will dash me on the pointed rocks, and make mine effort vain. 
Or even if I further swim, and cling to some faint hope 400 

That sheltered haven I may find, or beach with gentle slope, 



386. Theriy smitten with dismay, &c. 

* * Tho*, having viewed awhile the surges hoar 

That 'gainst the craggy clifts did loudly roar. 

And in their raging surquedry disdain'd 

That the fast earth affronted them so sore 

And their devouring covetise restrain'd ; 
Thereat she sighed deep, and after thus complained : 

* Huge sea of sorrow and tempestuous grief, 
Wherein my feeble bark is tossM long 
Far from the hopM haven of relief. 
Why do thy cruel billows beat so strong. 
And thy moist mountains each on others throng, 
Threatening to swallow up my fearful life ? 
Oh, do thy cruel wrath and spiteful wrong 
At length allay, and stint thy stormy strife ! ' " 

—Spenser, Faerie Queene, Bk. iii. c. 4. 7, 8. 
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I fear that by the storm-wind's force I may be caught once more, 

Which far across the teeming deep will bear me, groaning sore. 

Or from its lair beneath the wave, some angry god may send 

Against me monster huge and fell, to bring me to mine end, — ■ 405 

One of the many prodigies famed Amphitrit^ rears ; 

For well I ween th' earth-shaking god fierce wrath against me bears." 

Onward was he, whilst thus in doubt, unto the rough shore driven : 
Broken would then his bones have been, his skin from off him riven. 
Had Pallas not inspired the thought with both his hands to hold 410 

The jutting rock, whilst o'er his head the mighty billow rolled. 
There, groaning deep, he, whilst the waves surged all around, held fast. 
And of its onward tide escaped the fury as it passed. 
But full on him its force was hurled, as it recoiled again, 
And from the rocks out-flung him far into the roaring main. 415 

As when a cuttle-fish is forced its hiding-place to leave, 
We to its suckers may behold the pebbles thickly cleave, — 
So as the hero to the sea was backward driven forlorn. 
Unto the rocks adhered the skin that from his hands was torn. 
Then by the mighty billow 'whelmed, he sank beneath the sea, 420 

And thus the luckless chief had died, in spite of fate's decree. 
Had not Athene once again her timely counsel sent 
As he uprose, where on the rock the wave its fury spent. 
Forward he swam, but on the shore kept ever watchful eye. 
Trusting, perchance, some sheltered bay or gentle slope to spy. 425 

Anon a river flowing fresh and fair before him lay. 
With open mouth, where best it seemed his landing to essay. 
Its sheltered entrance free from rock each angry wind defied, — 
He knew the river for a god, and thus in prayer he cried : 

" Hear me, king ! whoe'er thou art, with many a prayer to thee 430 
I come for aid, whilst from the main Poseidon's wrath I flee. 
E'en the immortal gods can feel some pity for his fate, 
Who as a wand'ring stranger comes their aid to supplicate. 



410. With both his fiands, &c. 

" Prensantemque uncis manibus capita aspera montis." 

— ViRG. ^n., vi. 360. 

428. Its sheltered efitrance, &c. 

^' ^ caretque 

Ripa vagis taciturna ventis." — Hor. Od., in. 29. 23. 
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As I pray now unto thy stream, king, before thy knees, 

Pity the man of many woes, the suppliant from the seas." 435 

He spake — the stream-god heard and checked his current, and the wave 
Before him calmed, and through his mouth a welcome safety gave. 
His knees were bent, each stalwart arm drooped nerveless to his side. 
And all his force was overcome in battle with the tide. 
His flesh was swelled, from nose and mouth the gurgling sea ran fast, 440 
And void of breath and speech he fell upon the bank at last, — 
There lifeless lay, dead beat with toil, tiU breath again he drew, 
And sense returned, and in his breast his spirit rose anew. 
The sea-nymph's veil he then unwound, and straightway from him cast 
Into the flowing river's stream, as to the sea it passed. 445 

This seawards, with the refluent tide, a mighty billow bore. 
And Ino in her outstretched hands received the veil once more. 
Then, turning from the river's stream, he kissed earth's fruitful breast, 
Couched in the rushes, and his heart in trouble sore addressed : 

" Ah me ! what further load of woe yet am I doomed to bear ; 450 

And at the last what direful end does fate for me prepare ! 
If by the river-side I watch throughout the chilly night, 
I fear keen frost and falling dew will overcome me quite : 
So in a death-faint shall I lie, and gasp my life away. 

For keenly from the river blows the wind ere break of day. 455 

But if I to the sheltered wood upon the hiU repair. 
And in the tangled coppice make throughout the night my lair. 
If cold and toil permit sweet sleep to fall upon mine eyes. 
E'en so I fear of some wild beast I may become the prize." 

Pond'ring these thoughts, he deemed it best to seek the forest ground. 
And nigh the stream a rising grove in open space he found. 461 



440. His flesh was swelled^ &c. 
** Et sale tabentes artus in littore ponunt." — Virg. -^w., i. 173. 
** Et salsos rident revomentem pectore fluctus." — Ibid., v. 182. 

461. And nigh the stream^ &c. 

" Ecco non longi un bel cespuglio vede, 
Di spin fioriti e di vermiglie rose, 
Che delle liquide onde al specchio siede, 
Chiuso dal sol fra Talte querce ombrose, 
Cosi vote nel mezzo, che concede 
Fosca stanza fra I'ombre piu nascose : 
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Two trees he there espied, that both sprang from a single root, 

Each of the olive kind, one wild, the other bearing fruit. 

Through these no dark wind's chilling blast had ever fought its way, 

Nor ever had the shining sun forced through a single ray. 465 

No entrance *mid the foliage dense could e'en the rain-shower find. 

So closely each with other were the branches intertwined. 

Ulysses on this shelter came, and underneath it crept. 

And with his hands a couch of leaves he soon together swept, — 

For fallen leaves lay thickly there, such as in winter's cold, 470 

Exceedmg bitter though it were, could two or three enfold. 

With joyful heart the patient chief beheld the plenteous store. 

And as he lay heaped thick the leaves his wearied body o'er : 

And as when in some distant field a solitary wight 

Keeps in the blackened ashes thrust a smouldering brand alight, 475 

That germ of fire he may not need to seek in haunts of men, — 

So covered o'er Ulysses lay within his leafy den ; 

And of his toil Athene soon bade all the sorrow cease. 

Veiling his eyelids with the calm unbroken sleep of peace. 



E la foglia coi rami in modo h mista 

Che Tsol non v*entra, non che minor vista. 

Dentro letto vi fan tenere erbette, 
Ch'invitano a posar chi s^appresenta. 
La bella donna in mezzo a quel si mette, 
Ivi si corca, et ivi s'addormenta. " — Ariosto, Ch'l. Fur., i. 37, 38. 

465. Nor ever had the shining sun, &c. 

** Sotto I'ombra perpetua, che mai 
Raggiar non lascia sole ivi n^ luna."— Dante, Purgatorio, c. xxviii. 32. 

466. No entrance, &c. 

** That neither Phoebus' beams could through them throng, 
Nor iEolus' sharp blast could work them any wrong." 

— Spenser, Faerie Queene, Bk. iii. c. 6. 44. 

476. That germ of fire, &c. 
** (nrtpfia trvphs." 



** quserit pars semina flammse 

Abstrusa in venis silicis." — Virg. ^n., vi. 6. 
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Thus overwrought with toil in sleep the godlike hero lay, 

Whilst unto the Phseacians' land Athene went her way, — 

A folk who in Hyperia's realm had erst their dwelling-place 

Nigh to the country of the proud and cruel Cyclops' race, 

By them long harassed, — ^for they still prevailed with stronger hand, 5 

Until Nausithous became their guide to other land. 

Far from the haunts of toiling men his people led he thence 

To Scheria, and a city built and waUed for their defence, — 

Beared temples, and gave portion fair of land to every one : 

But he, by death and fate subdued, had since to Hades gone. 10 

Alcinous, rich in Heaven-taught lore, reigned in his loved sire's stead, 

And to his palace on that mom the stem-eyed goddess sped. 

Planning return for her loved chief, the hero stout of heart, 

She to an inner chamber went, fashioned with cunning art. 

Where sleeping yet Nausicaa lay, Alcinous' daughter fair, 15 

Scarce less than heav'nly goddess graced in feature, form, and air. 

Two handmaids, by the Graces dowered with beauty, nigh reposed. 

Couched on each side the shining doors, that kept the portal closed. 

Noiseless as gentle breath of air therein the goddess sped. 

And sought the sleeping damsel's couch, and stood beside her head. 20 



(( 



1. Thtis oveirwroughtt &c. 
confectum curia somnoque gravatum." — Virg. -^n., vi. 520. 

19. Noiseless as gentle breath of air, &c. 
** Devolat, et supra caput adstitit." — Ibid., iv. 702. 
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Of sea-famed Dymas* child the form and mien she seemed to wear, 
Who was Nausicaa's own age, and her companion dear. 
Athene in her semblance thus the sleeping maid beguiled : 

" Why did thy mother bear in thee so negligent a child ? 
Nausicaa, thy raiment fair unheeded all doth lie, 25 

Yet is the marriage-day for thee right quickly drawing nigh, 
When thou thyself must don thy best, as doth a bride become. 
And change of raiment give the guests who speed thee to thy home. 
For thus 'mid men our womankind get honour and good name, — 
And father dear, and mother too, joy in their daughter's fame. 30 

Haste to the washing-place at dawn, and quicker to prepare 
The gear thou needest, I thy work will follow thee to share. 
For of thy maidenhood full soon the days will all have fled, — 
Amidst our people men are fain e'en now with thee to wed, 
The lords of our Phaeacian land, the race of which thou'rt bred. j 35 

But come, do thou when early mom begins anew the day 
Seek out, and with entreaty fond thy noble father pray 
That he will bid his grooms for thee a mule-drawn car prepare. 
Thy flowing mantles, and thy zones, and thy choice robes to bear. 
Thus for thyself 'twill better be, than hence afoot to go, — 40 

For 'twixt the cisterns and the town long way lies to and fro." 

She spake, and of Olympus sought forthwith the lofty crest, 
Whereon they say th' eternal seat of the great gods doth rest, — 



I 



42. She spake, and of Olympus soughi, &c. 

This celebrated passage has been thus beautifully and almost literally rendered by 
Lucretius, iii. 18 : — 

'* Apparet Div^m numen, sedesque quietffi, 
Qnas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis 
Aspergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruin^ 
Cana cadens violat : semperque innubilus sether 
Integit, et larg^ diffuse lumine ridet. '* 

Mr Tennyson has also the same great original before him in his description of — 

— the island valley of Avilion, 



(( 



Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea." 

— The Passing of Arthur. 
And again in his Lucretius — ■ 

" The gods who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world, 
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That seat secure, whereon the blasts of rude winds never blow, 
Nor ever is it wet with rain, nor carpeted with snow ; 
But round it spreads without a cloud the firmament serene, 
And o'er it floats for evermore a light of silvery sheen. 
There endless days the blest gods pass in joyance and delight ; 
And thither, having warned the maid, did Pallas wing her flight. 

Eftsoons the light of fair-throned dawn began in heaven to gleam. 
And straight Nausicaa woke, and much she wondered at her dream. 
Then through the house to tell her tale to her fond parents' ear 
The damsel went, and found within her sire and mother dear. 
Her mother seated 'midst her maids the glowing hearth beside. 
There with the seei-empurpled threads her busy distaff plied. 
Alcinous too, her royal sire, just issuing forth she found 
To an assembly freshly called, to meet the elders bound. 
And drawing close unto his side, thus spake the maiden fair : 

" Dear father, prithee bid thy grooms a car for me prepare ; 
And let it be strong-wheeled and high, for to the river's flow 
My beauteous robes, that now lie soiled, to cleanse I fain would go. 
'Tis meet indeed that thou, the king, upon thy council day. 
In royal and unspotted robes thy person shouldst array. 
Five goodly sons thou also hast, bom in these halls to thee, — 
Two married are, but in youth's flower unwed as yet live three. 
And garments ever freshly bleached must these gay gallants wear, 
When they disport them in the dance, — and this must be my care." 

Her hope of coming marriage thus with virgin shame she tried 
To veil, but through the daughter's speech the sire the truth descried. 

" Nor mules," he said, " nor aught thy sire can upon thee bestow, 
Grudgeth he unto thee, dear child : upon thine errand go. 
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70 



Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind, 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 
Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred everlasting calm. " 



So also Tasso, Oer. Lib., c. 15. 54 : — 



" N6, come al trove suol, ghiacci ed ardori, 
Nubi e sereni e quelle piagge alterna : 
Ma il ciel di candidissimi splendor! 
Sempre s'ammanta, e uon s'infiamma vcrna. " 
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A high-raised wain the serving-inen shall straight for thee prepare, 
Strong-wheeled, with upper framework fit its destined load to bear/' 

He spake, and his attendants called, and they his voice obeyed : 
A strong- wheeled car, such as mules draw, outside they ready made. 75 

The mules they harnessed next and yoked, whilst from her chamber 

door 
The damsel brought, and on the wain heaped her bright raiments' store. 
Her needments in a roomy chest her mother did provide. 
Well filled with satisfying food, and dainties choice beside, — 
Nor goatskin filled with wine, nor oil in golden cruse did spare, 80 

With which she might herself anoint, and eke her handmaids fair. 
The damsel then took whip and reins, and mounted to her seat. 
And lashed the mules, that started forth with loudly clatt'ring feet. 
Her garments and herself they bore, nor flagged across the plain ; 
But not alone she went, — her maids kept pace beside the wain. 85 

But when, their journey o'er, they reached the beauteous river-stream. 
Where fed from source that never fails the brimming cisterns teem, — 
For water fresh and good wells up abundant from below, 
And passes onward through the tanks in one perpetual flow. 
Enough e'en the most sullied robes to cleanse from every soil, — 90 

There halting, they the patient mules unharnessed from their toil. 
Then drove them to the river-side, on herbage sweet to fare. 
And all the linen from the car to the dark waters bare ; 
Within the cisterns all trod down with emulation keen. 
And plied their task until the whole was washed, and throughly clean. 95 
Then each in fair array they spread upon the sea-shore side, 
Where countless pebbles strew the beach, washed o'er it by the tide. 
Next to the bath they sped, with oil their limbs anointed o'er, 
And sat them down, and took their meal upon the river-shore, 
And waited till the mid-day sun, that brightly shone on high, 100 

Had searched the linen with his rays, and all again was dry. 
Tlieir thirst and hunger satisfied, with head-gear thrown away. 
The maiden and her serving-train began at ball to play. 
With measured step the sport for them the white-armed princess led. 
Graceful as o'er some mountain-path the huntress-queen doth tread 105 



105. Graceful as o'er some mouivtain-path^ &c. 

*' Quails in EurotaB ripis, aut per juga Cynthi 
Exercet Diana choros : quam mille secutse 
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Adown Taygetus' tall heights, or Erymanthine crag, 

Delighting in the chase of boar or of swift-footed stag, 

Whilst Oread nymphs around her sport, of ffigis-beaxing Jove 

The daughters, and Latona's heart swells with maternal love ; 

And o'er them all with lofty head and front she towers alone, ) no 

Fairer than all, where all are fair, and easy to be known. 

Her handmaidens excelling thus, the peerless virgin shone. 

But when the hour drew nigh for home their journey to prepare. 
When yoked the mules, and folded up the goodly garments were, 
Then Pallas for the patient chief took other thought, that he ) '^5 

Might now from his long sleep awake, and fair Nausicaa see, 
Who to Phaeacia's town from thence his trusty guide should be. 
So then to one amidst her train the baH the princess threw. 
But to the river's swirling deep, missing the maid, it flew, — 
Whereat they raised a piercing cry ; the sound Ulysses woke, 1 20 

And sitting up, with troubled heart thus to himself he spoke : 

" Alas ! unto what unknown land of mortals have I come 1 
Is it of fierce and lawless race th* inhospitable home, 
Or those that duly rev'rence guests with true god-fearing mind 1 
Methought I heard of female voice the cry upon the wind. 125 

Was it of nymphs divine who dwell upon some lofty mount. 
Or muster on the grassy mead, or at the river's fount 1 
Or haply haunts of mortal men, with human speech, are nigh : 
But come, I for myself to see and know the truth will try." 



f 



Hinc atque hinc glomerantur Oreades ; ilia pharetram 

Fert humero, gradiensque Deas supereminet omnes ; 

Latonse taciturn pertentant gaudia pectus." — Virg. ^n., i. 498. 

** Such as Diana, by the sandy shore 
Of swift Eurotas, or of Cynthus green, 
When all the nymphs have her unwares forlore, 
Wand'reth alone with bow and arrows keen 
To seek her game." — Spenser, Faerie Queene, Bk. ii. c. 3. 31. 

** Like a wood-nymph light, 
Oread, or Dryad, or of Delia's train, 
Betook her to the woods, but Delia's self 
In gait surpassed, and goddess-like deport " 

— Milton, Par, Lost^ ix. 386. 

111. Fairer than all, &c. 

** Clothed with transcendent brightness, didst outshine 
Myriads, though bright. " — Ibid., i. 86. 



I 
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From underneath the thickets crept the hero as he spoke, 130 

And with his hand a leafy branch from the dense foliage broke, — 
For fain would he his nakedness conceal from mortal sight. 
As lion mountain-bred he wont, which, trusting in his might. 
Prowls forth, unheeding wind or rain, with fiercely burning eyes. 
In hope to make some sheep, or goat, or sylvan stag, his prize. 135 

E'en to the fold his belly's need doth bid him force his way. 
And on the crowded flock within a daring raid essay. 
So in among the fair-tressed maids Ulysses boldly came. 
E'en naked as he was, for need was stronger then than shame. 
Squalid with brine, a gruesome sight to them he did appear, 140 

And, cow'ring, to the jutting spits they fled from him in fear. 
Alone of all, Alcinous' child stood firm upon the spot, — 
For Pallas gave to her good heart, and limbs that trembled not. 
Behind her train she halted bold, and met him face to face, 
The while Ulysses doubtful stood, and pondered o'er his case, — 145 

Should he approach her, and her knees embrace with earnest prayer ; 
Or stand apart, and with soft speech his woeful tale declare, 
Her guidance to the city crave, and raiment in his need 1 — 
This of the twain the better way he deemed, his suit to plead. 
For should he clasp her knees, he feared her anger to provoke, — 150 

So with soft words and honeyed tongue straightway he silence broke : 

" queen, be thou of heaven or earth, I supplicate thy grace ; 
If of the gods thou art who hold wide heav'n for dwelling-place, 



133. As lion mountain-bred, &c. 

** Ac veluti pleno lupus insidiatus ovili, 
Quum fremit ad caulas, ventos perpessus et imbres, 
Kocte super medi^ ; tuti sub matribus agni 
Balatum exercent ; ille asper et improbus ira 
Saevit in absentes ; collecta fatigat edendi 
Ex longo rabies, et siccse sanguine fauces. " — Virg. ^n. , ix. 69. 

** As when a prowling wolf 
Whom hunger drives to seek new haunt for prey, 
Watching where shepherds pen their flocks at eve, 
In hurdled cotes amid the field secure, 
Leaps o*er the fence with ease into the fold." 

— Milton, Par. Lost, iv. 183. 

152. queen, he thou, &c. 

** O, quam te memorem ? virgo ; namque hand tibi vultus 
Mortalis, nee vox hominem sonat. O dea certe ; 
An Phoebi soror ? an Nympharum sanguinis una ?— Vikg. ^-En. , i. 327. 
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I deem that thou in beauteous form, and mien, and stature tall, 

Unto Jove's daughter, Artemis, art likest of them alL 155 

But if thou art of human kind, and dwell'st 'mid mortals here, 

Thrice blest thy father do I hold, thy lady mother dear ; — 

Thrice blest thy brethren too, whose hearts must swell with joy when thee, 

So fair a flower of maidenhood, entering the dance they see. 

But blest o'er all I reckon him who shall thy spouse become, — 160 

Shall win thee for his bride by gifts, and lead thee to his home : 

For never yet so fair have I seen one of mortal mould, 

Nor youth, nor maiden, and with awe thy beauty I behold. 

But once a thing as fair to see in Delos met mine eyes, — 

A palm's young sapling that I saw nigh Phoebus' altar rise ; 165 

For there too, by a goodly host attended, did I go 

Upon that voyage which to me was source of bitter woe. 

On that too long I gazed enwrapt in wonder at the sight. 

Since never from the earth grew shaft so tall and so upright. 

So, lady, upon thee I gaze in wonderment, and fear 170 

To clasp thy knees ; yet heavy is the load of grief I bear. 

It was but yestere'en that, tossed by wave and stormy blast 

For twenty days incessantly, the sea I 'scaped at last. 

Me borne from far Ogygia's isle some god on this your shore 

Has cast, of trouble on your land perchance to suffer more. 175 

For even here I fear to find from trouble naught of ease ; — 

Fresh ill the god will work me yet, or ere my wand'rings cease. 

After long woe, thee first, queen, thy pity have I sought, — 

For of the men who hold this land and city know I naught. 

Show me thy city, give some rag around my limbs to cast, 180 

If thou of thy choice linen's store some coarser covering hast, 



*' Tiinc sic orsa loqui ; * Puer, O dignissime credi 
Esse Dens ; seu tu Deus es, potes esse Cupido : 
Sive es mortalis, qui te genuere beati, 
Et frater felix, et fortunata profccto 
Si qua tibi soror est, et quae dedit ubera nutrix. 
Sed longe cunctis, longeque potentior illis 
Si qua tibi sponsa est, si quain dignabere tseda.'" — Ov. Met.^ iv. 320. 

" She was astonished at her heavenly hue, 
And doubted her to deem an earthly wight, 
But or some goddess, or of Diau's crew. " 

— Spenser, Fae7'ie Queened Bk. iii. c. 7. 11. 
H 
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And thee with all thy soul's desire may the immortals bless, — 

Home, husband, union of hearts, man's highest happiness ; 

For gift more perfect from the god than this there cannot come. 

When wife and husband, heart in heart united, keep their home, — 185 

Sight of great joy to loving friend, of pain to envious foe ; 

Albeit the fulness of their bliss none but themselves may know." 

The white-armed damsel thus replied : " Stranger, — ^for unto me 
Nor villain nor bereft of sense dost thou appear to be, — 
It is Olympian Jove that bliss doth grant or doth refuse 190 

To mortals, be they good or bad, e'en as his will may choose ; 
And these dire woes, if they perchance are dealt thee by his hand. 
Thou must endure. But since thou'st reached our city and our land, 
Nor clothes, nor aught that's ours to give, amongst us shalt thou want, 
Of all which stranger needs, who comes a woe-worn suppliant 195 

And to our town I'll guide thy steps, my people's name unfold, — 
Phaeacians is the name they bear that our fair city hold ; 
And I the daughter am of him who sovran power and might 
Doth wield o'er all Phaeacia's sons, our king, Alcinous hight" 

She spake, and to her fair-haired train with order prompt did cry : 200 
" Stay, handmaids all ! — at sight of man why thus in terror fly 1 
Think ye that here in hostile guise some enemy ye see 1 
There lives not one of mortal men, no, nor can ever be. 
Who to Phaeacia's people aught of enmity would bear. 
For to immortal gods above our race is dearly dear. 205 

Apart from all, at earth's far end, we Hve on sea-gu-t strand, 
Nor are men conversant with us, who hail from other land. 
This but a hapless stranger is, who to our shores hath come. 
Whom it beseemeth us to tend in this our island home. 
'Neath mighty Jove's protection stand suppliants and strangers all, 210 

And grateful still is friendly help, although the gift be small 
Go then, my maids, the stranger's strength with food and wine restore, 
And in the river bid him bathe, where sheltered is the shore." 



184. For gift more perfect^ &c. 



*' For thou hast given me in this beauteous face 
A world of earthly blessings to my soul, 
If sympathy of love unite our thoughts." 

— Shakespeare, King Henry K/., Pt. II., Act L sc. 1. 
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She spake, and, calling each to each, their further flight they stayed, 
i^nd took him to the sheltered stream, e'en as the damsel bade; 215 

Tunic and mantle nigh him placed, and linen free from soU, 
And gave to him the golden cruse, with its sweet store of oiL 
Then in the flowing river-stream his bath they bade him take, — 
But at their bidding thus the chief unto the handmaids spake : 

"I pray ye stand apart, whilst I my surf -stained shoulders clean, 220 

And limbs anoint, that unto oil long time have strangers been ; 
But in your sight I will not bathe, ye fair-tressed maids, for I 
To strip me naked am ashamed, amidst your company." 

Apart they went, and his command unto their mistress brought ; — 
The cooling waters of the stream meanwhile Ulysses sought, 225 

And from his back and shoulders broad the salt scurf washed away, 
And from his head encrusted thick he cleansed the briny spray. 
When he his frame had throughly washed, his limbs with oil smoothed o'er, 
He donned the raiment fresh and clean, gift from Nausicaa's store. 
Then Jove-bom Pallas grander made the hero's form to view, 230 

And thick adown his head showered locks of hyacinthine hue. 



230. Then Jove-bom Pallas, &c. 

** His fair large front, and eye sublime, declared 
Absolute rule, and hyaHnthine locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly bung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad. " 

— Milton, Par. Lost, iv. 300. 

" Novo favor del Cielo in lui riluce 
£ I'far grande ed augusto oltra il costume, 
Gli empie d'onor la faccia, e vi riduce 
Di giovinezza il bel purpureo lume. 
E nell'atto degli occhi e delle membra 
Altro che mortal cosa egli rassembra. " — Tasso, Oer. Lib. , c. xx. 7. 

** Restitit -ZEneas, clarSque in luce refulsit 
Os humerosque Deo similis ; namque ipsa decoram 
Csesariem nato genetrix, lumenque juventse 
Purpureum, et laetos oculis adfl^rat honores. 
Quale manus addunt ebori decus, aut ubi flavo 
Aigentum Pariusve lapis circumdatur auro."— Virg. uSh., i. 588. 

Compare also Spenser's description of the hair of Britomart : — 

** And round about the same her yellow heare, 
Having through stirring loosed their wonted band. 
Like to a golden border did appear, 
FramM in goldsmith's forge with cunning hand." 

— Faerie Queetie, Bk. vi. c. 6. 20. 
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As when o'er silver molten gold some cunning smith doth pour, 

By Pallas and the fire-god taught all kind of craftsman's lore, 

And thus he clothes with beauty's charm each work of his design, 

So o'er his shoulders and his face she shed her light divine. 235 

All radiant, in fresh beauty clothed, he sat him down apart, — 

Upon his form the damsel gazed, admiring in her heart. 

And, as she gazed, her fair-tressed maids in wonderment addressed : 

" Listen, my maidens, whilst I speak the thought within my breast 
*Tia not without the will of those who have in heaven their home 240 

That to Phaeacia's race divine this wand'rer now hath come. 
Strange and uncouth, methought, when first I saw him, was his 

guise. 
But now as one from heaven above he seemeth in mine eyes. 
Would that to call one such as he my spouse, it might be mine, \ 

From our own people, or himself might here to stay incline : i 245 

But speed, my maidens all, and give the stranger food and wine." ) 

She spake, and they to her command straight hearkened and 
obeyed : 
They sped them quick, and wine and food before Ulysses laid. 
Then he his craving hunger's need appeased with eager haste. 
For long indeed it was since he of food had known the taste. 250 

Meanwhile the white-armed maiden, bent on other care and thought, 
Had folded all her garments' store, and to the carriage brought ; 
Then she, the mule-team yoked, her seat upon the car did take, 
And urged Ulysses to depart, and thus to him she spake : 

"Up now, stranger, and with me toward the city go, 255 

That to my father's palace-hall the path I may thee show. 
Where soon, I ween, Phseacia's chiefs assembled thou wilt see. 
Now heed my words, — for witless fool I take thee not to be : 
While we as yet through fields and farms our homeward path 

retrace, 
Go briskly 'midst my company, and with the car keep pace. 260 

The way I'll lead, and all the road will show, till we draw near 
The city, where th' embattled wall its lofty tower doth rear. 



240. *Tis not imtkotU the vnll of those^ &c. 

" non heec sine numine divum 

Eveniunt. "— ViRo. Jin., ii. 777. 
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On either side our town thou'lt see a goodly haven wind, \ 

And narrow is the entrance way, by well-oared vessels lined, > 

Drawn up in order, — for each ship its basin hath assigned. / 265 

There, too, our market-place thou'lt see, of huge deep-bedded stone. 

Around his beauteous temple reared, whose rule the sea-waves own. 

Of our dark vessels' tackle there the men safe guard the store, — 

The ropes and cables there they keep, and plane the tap'ring oar : 

For by Phseacia's sons nor bow nor arrows prized are, — ) 270 

The mast, and oar, and well-trimmed ship are ever all their care. 

In these 'tis ever their delight the hoary sea to dare ; 

Their rude ungracious speech it is that I am fain to flee. 

Lest some one in the days to come may cast reproach on me. 

For men there dwell amongst us, flown with insolence and pride, 275 

And one of baser sort might ask, that us together spied, — 

* What noble stranger this, so tall, we with Nausicaa see 1 

Where found she him 1 and is the man her husband soon to be 1 

Is't one she hath from shipwreck saved, and tended, who from far 

A wand'rer hath been hither borne, since none our neighbours are 1 — 280 

Or has some much-entreated god from heav'n above come down. 

Heeding her prayer, and all her days she'll have him for her own 1 

Ay, better 'tis in foreign lands that thus the maid has found 

A fitting spouse, since us she slights who dwell her home around ; — 

Yet many a chief of worth and fame has sought with her to wed.' 285 

Thus would they say, and sharp reproach be brought upon my head ; 

Nor should I ever, in like case, be chary of my blame 

Of youthful maid, whom I beheld thus hazard her fair fame. 

If, reckless of her parents' will, she should with man be seen 

Consorting, ere she joined to him by spousal rite had been, 290 

But, stranger, this my counsel heed, how soonest to obtain 

Safe conduct from my royal sire, and home return again. 



263. On either side our towUf &c, 

" and haven large 

Mast-thronged beneath her shadowing citadel, 

In glassy bays among her tallest towers." — Tennyson, (Enone. 

291. But, stranger^ &c. 
" Accipite ergo, animis atque haec mea figite dicta." — ViRO. jEn.j iii. 250. 

"Signa tibi dicam, tu condita mcnte teneto." — IHd.^ iii. 388. 
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Athene's beauteous poplar grove nigh to the road thoult find ; 

Within a fount doth play, — without rich meads around it wind. 

There is my sire's assigned domain, with its fat vineyards nigh, 295 

And within hail of our fair town by shout of man they lie. 

There sit, and tarry for a time, whilst we the city wall 

Re-enter, and until we reach my father's palace-halL 

But when thou deem'st us safely housed, no longer there delay, 

But straight to our Phseacian town set forth upon thy way, 300 

And ask therein where dwells my sire, Alcinous the king ; — 

Easy to know it is,— a child thy steps might thither bring. 

For not like those which other chiefs, Phaeacia's nobles, rear, 

Wm that wherein my royal sire Alcinous dwells, appear. 

But when thou'st come within the shade of outer court and wall, 305 

Then, till my mother thou shalt reach, pass quickly through the hall. 

Her seated by the hearth thoult find, in the fire's glowing light. 

With busy distaff turning threads, sea-purpled, — wondrous sight. 

Fast by a pillar tall she sits, her maidens orderly 

Behind their royal mistress ranged, my father seated nigh. 310 

There, like immortal god enthroned, he quaffs the precious wine, — 

But pass him by, and at her feet in rev'rence due incline. 

And clasp her knees, that thou mayst see of sweet return the day, 

And thine own loved and long-lost home, how far soe'er away. 

If thou mine honoured mother's heart to pity canst win o'er, \ 315 

Thenceforth may certain hope be thine to gain thy native shore, ]■ 

And safely reach thy well-built house, thy friends behold once more." ) 

So spake, and with her glancing scourge her mules the virgin plied. 
And speedily they left behind the flowing river's side. 
With even pace and certain foot they trotted o'er the plain, \ 320 

And cunningly she plied the lash, and steered them with the rein, v 
So that the chief her car afoot might follow with her train. ) 

Thus faring, at the sunset hour they to the grove drew nigh. 
Where sacred to Athene rose the poplar shade on high. 



295. There is my sire*s assigned dmnain^ Ac, 
*' Insuper his, campi quod rex habet ipse Latinus." — ViRO. -^71., ix. 274. 

308. Sea-purpled — a\nr6p<l>vpa. 
a splendid silk of foreign loom, 



{{ 



Where, like a shoaling sea, the lovely blue 

Play'd into green. " — Tennyson, Oeraint and Enid. 
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Then on the ground he sat him down, as onward sped the rest, 325 

And to the child of mighty Jove straightway his prayer addressed : 

" Daughter of aegis-bearing Jove, invincible, hear thou ! 
Deaf when th' Earth-shaker smote my ship, oh hear thy suppliant now. 
Now, cast upon Phaeacia's soil, vouchsafe that I may find 
Her sons to pity and befriend the stranger well inclined." 330 

So sat and prayed the patient chief, and Pallas heard his prayer. 
Yet would not plainly to his sight reveal her presence there, — 
Dreading her sire's great brother's wrath, which with a quenchless flame 
Against the godlike hero burnt, till to his home he came. 



/ 
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THE KECEPTION OF ULYSSES BY ALCINOUS. 
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Thus prayed the much-enduring chief to Pallas in his need, 

Whilst to the town her sturdy mules Nausicaa bore with speed. 

Her sire's famed halls she reached anon, then at the gate drew rein ; 

Her brothers, beauteous as the gods, flocked forth to meet the wain. 

The mules they from the car unyoked, and thence the raiment brought 5 

Within the mansion, whilst the maid her inner chamber sought. 

Therein a fire was lit for her by her old chamber-dame, \ 

Eurymedusa, who of old from Apereia came, > 

Brought o'er the seas, and fell a prize to king Alcinous' claim. ) 

For he o'er all Phseacia's sons with power supreme held sway, 10 

And, as it were a god's, his voice they heard but to obey. 

She for white-armed Nausicaa from infancy had cared. 

And kindled for her now her fire, and evening meal prepared. 

Then rose Ulysses from his seat, and to the city sped ; 
And o'er his form, with loving care, thick mist Athene shed, 15 



3. ffer sirens famed hcdU she reached anon, &c. 

"The combination of magnificence with simplicity is of a wholly oriental character. 
The appliances of the Court might be those of a modem Eastern potentate ; yet the queen 
is a thrifty housekeeper, the princess-royal superintends the family wash, and the five sons 
of the royal family, when their sister comes home, themselves come forward and unyoke 
her mules from the wain which has brought home the linen." — TJie Odyssey, by the Rev. 
W. Lucas Collins, Blackwood's * Ancient Classics,* p. 57. 

15. And o'er his form, &c. 

*' At Venus obscuro gradientes aere sepsit, 
£t multo nebulae circum dea fudit amictu, 
Cemere ne quis eos, neu quis contingere posset, 
Molirive moram, aut veniendi disccre causas. " — Vmo. ^n, i. 411. 



# 
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Lest that some proud Phaeacian chief, encountering him, should dare 

Revile him, and demand his name, and what his business there. 

But as, about to pass within, he the fair city neared, 

Pallas Athene face to face upon his path appeared. 

A girl that bore a water-jar, in youthful maidenhood, 20 

She seemed to be, and thus he asked, as she before him stood : 

" My child, to great Alcinous' halls couldst thou direct my way, — 
The mighty king, whose power supreme this people all obey ? 
A toil-worn stranger, I am here come from a far-off strand, 
Not knowing who this city hold, or dwell upon the land." 25 

To him the goddess answer made : " Yea, surely, well I know 
The halls thou seekest, stranger sire, and easily can show, — 
For nigh unto th* abode where dwells my noble sire, dwells he ; 
In silence follow thou my steps, and I thy guide will be. 
Let eye and tongue refrain from glance or question indiscreet, — 30 

Strangers our people welcome not, nor lovingly entreat. 
Their swift sea-pacing ships their pride, their one and only care ; 
In these they trust, in these they love the mighty gulf to dare. 
For by the sea-god's gift their ships across the deep can fly, 
Swifter than passing flash of thought, or bird that soars on high." 35 

Thus spake Athene, stem-eyed maid, and quick the way she led : 
With equal swiftness, step for step, the chief behind her sped. 
But of the far-famed sailor race none marked him as he went 
Adown the city through their midst ; this Pallas did prevent, 
Who in a wondrous mist his form enwrapt with loving care, — 40 

For toward him aye within her breast goodwill the goddess bare. 



19. Pallas Athene face tofacCf &c. 

** Cni mater medi^ sese tulit obvia silv^ 
Virginis os habitumque gerens." — ViRO. ^n., i. 314. 

35. Stoker tJuin passing flash of thought, &c. 

" Ye sulphurous and thmight-exeetUmg fires." 

— Shakespeare, King Lear, Act iii. sc. 4. 

'* With wings more momentary swift than thought." 

— Ibid,, Troilus and Cressida, Act iv. sc. 2. 

38. But of the far-famed sailor race, &c. 

" Infert se septus nebulsl (mirabile dictu) 
Per medios, miscctqne viris, neque cernitur uUi."— ViRO. ^n., i. 439. 
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All-seeing though unseen he passed the shippmg and the port ; 

Admiring viewed the market-place, the heroes' chief resort ; 

Beheld the wall, that, guarding all, uprose both long and high, 

And bristled sharp with palisades, a marvel to the eye. 45 

So to the monarch's famed abode the path they traversed o'er. 

And then the goddess of stern eyes bespake the chief once more : 

" See, stranger sire, the halls to which thou bad'st me show the way ; 
There seated thou wilt find the chiefs feasting throughout the day. 
But enter boldy, keep good heart, nor aught of fear betray, — ) 50 

For him in every venture still doth fortune prosper best 
Who keeps, though cast on foreign land, stout heart within his breast. 
First in the halls our royal queen (Arete is her name) 
Thoult seated find, sprung of the race from whence Alcinous came. 
Poseidon first, earth-shaking god, Nausithous had for son, ) 55 

Whom Periboea bore, of all her sex the fairest one, 
Who youngest daughter was by birth of brave Eurymedon, 
Who whilome o'er the Giants reigned, doomed by his pride to bring 
Destruction on th' infatuate race, and on himself their king. 
His daughter fair Poseidon erst in love's fond dalliance met, 60 

And from her love Phaeacia's king, Nausithous, did beget, — 
Khexenor and Alcinous he : the former of the twain 
Was by Apollo's silver bow in his own palace slain. 
New-wedded thus he sonless died, one daughter left to life. 
Arete, whom our noble king, Alcinous, took to wife, 65 

And doth to her such honour pay as greets no other spouse, 
Amongst all women here on earth who keep a husband's house : 
Such honour from their heart of hearts unto her lot doth fall 
From children dear, and royal spouse, and people one and alL 
Her as a goddess, when she walks along our city's street, \ 70 

All men behold, and her approach with loyal welcome greet, — J^ 

For naught of good and feeling heart she lacks, nor mind discreet ; / 
And oft the quarrels and the strife it is her part to quell 
Of citizens, though men they be, to whom she wisheth well. 
Good hope hast thou, if to thy suit her heart propitious be, 75 

Thy high-roofed house, thy long-lost friends, thy fatherland to see." 



51. For him in every venture stilly &c. 
** Audentes Fortuna juvat." — Viug. -^/i., x. 284. 



I 
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Thus spake Athene, stem-eyed maid, and bent her flight in haste : 
Leaving fair Scheria's island shore, across the wat'ry waste, 
Passing o'er Marathon, she came to Athens' wide-wayed street, — 
There in Erectheus' stately fane the goddess found retreat 80 

Meanwhile the king's famed palace-halls Ulysses quickly sought, 
But at the brazen threshold paused, revolving many a thought ; 
For as of sun or moon in heaven, behold, a wondrous gleam 
From out Alcinous' high-roofed halls with lustre bright did stream. 
There on each side, zoned with a frieze of blue, a brazen wall 85 

From door to innermost recess was stretched, enfolding all. 
Two doors with golden leaves were set, the well-wrought house to close. 
And from a brazen floor beneath their silver columns rose, — 
Silver the lintel, gold the ring ; and upon either hand 

Dogs twain of silver and of gold did watchful guardians stand. 90 

These erst with cunning hand and brain the mighty flre-god wrought. 
And for eternal sentinels to the king's palace brought. 
Unconquered by the stroke of death, there will they ever stay, 
Nor bow their heads before th' approach of age and slow decay. 
And many seats in long array beside the waUs were set, 95 

With women's work o'erstrewn, rich robes, and woven coverlet 
Phaeacia's chiefs at festive board, as was their wont, sat there, — 
For day by day continual feast was spread for all to share. 
Whilst golden youths on pedestals each in his outstretched hand 
At nightfall o'er the revellers held forth a lighted brand ; 100 

And in the house were fifty maids, her task to each assigned. 
Some charged within the rolling miU the yellow com to grind. 
Whilst others sitting weave the web, or yam on spindle wind. 



95. And many seats^ &c. 

*' At doinus interior regali splendida Inxu 
Instruitur, mediisqne parant convivia tectis. 
Arte laboratse vestes, ostroque superbo." — Virg. -^ti., i. 637. 

99. Whilst golden youths, &c. 

" Anrea sunt juvenum simulacra per sedcis, 
Lampades igniferas manibus retineutia dextris, 
Lumina noctumis epulis ut suppeditentur."— Lucretius, ii. 24. 

101. And in the JwiLse, &c. 

** Quinquaginta intus famulse, quibus ordine longo 
Cura penum struere, et flammis adolere Penates." — Virg. ^n., i. 703. 
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Restless as some tail poplar's leaves they ply their daily toil, 

And from the close-spun linen weft drops off the liquid oiL 105 

For as Phseacia's sons surpass all men on earth that dwell, 

The swift ship o'er the boundless waste of waters to impel, 

E'en so her daughters at the loom hold ever foremost place, — 

Such cunning to their hands is given by great Athene's grace. 

Without the courtyard, nigh the door, extends a garden-ground, no 

Four acres broad, on either side with fencework girt around. 

And orchard trees of lofty height grow in luxuriance there, \ 

Laden with apple, golden fruit, pomegranate, or with pear. 

Or in rich plenty luscious fig or blooming olive bear. 



I 



106. And from the dose-spwrt^ &c. 

Voss gives another rendering of this line : — 

" Und wie von triefendem Oel war hell die gewebete Leinwand ; " 

and Mr Merry states that the majority of commentators concur in understanding the '' oil " 
to mean the appearance of oil — i.e., glossiness. Nitzsch, however, understands it as 
referring to the close texture of the linen, which is too thick to let oil soak through its 
interstices. Mr Merry himself quotes a passage from Athenaeus, from which it appears 
that oil was actually used freely in the fulling and dressing of clothes, and is evidently 
inclined to believe that in this line also the meaning is, that the linen had been really 
steeped in oil which dripped from it. This interpretation is, as it seems to me, strongly 
confirmed by the use of the word dToAc^jScTai, which Homer would hardly have employed 
had he not been referring to the actual use of oil, and not merely to a glossy or oily 
appearance. 

112. And orchard trees^ &c. 

** There is continual spring and harvest there 
Continual, both meeting at one time. 
For both the boughs do laughing blossoms bear, 
And with fresh colours deck the wanton prime, 
And eke at once the heavy trees they climb. 
Which seem to labour under their fruit's load." 

— Spenser, Faerie Queene^ Bk. iii. c. 6. 42. 
(Description of the garden of Adonis. ) 

" And higher than that wall a circling row 
Of goodliest trees, laden with fairest fruit. 
Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue 
Appear'd, with gay enamell'd colours mix'd. " 

—Milton, Par, Lost, iv. 146. 

Compare also Tasso, Oer, Lib,, c. xvi. 11 (description of the enchanted garden of 
Armida) : — 

*' Nel tronco istesso, e tra I'istessa foglia, 
• Sovra il nascente fico invecchia il fico. 
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Of these the fruitage through the year nor perisheth nor fails, — 115 

Winter or summer, evermore blow zephyr's gentle gales. 

And with their breath to early life force on the budding shoot, 

Or on the pendent branches fan to mellowness the fruit. 

Apple on apple ripens fast, pear follows upon pear, 

Fig upon fig, and grape on grape the vine doth daily bear. 120 

There too a teeming vineyard stands, where, 'neath the sun to dry, 

Upon a warm and level floor the gathered clusters lie. 

Others from vines e'en now they cull, or in the wine-press tread ; 

Some in the foreground purple fast, some but the blossom shed ; 

And at the vineyard's furthest end, set out in trim array, 125 

Are garden-beds, where flower to flower succeeds, for ever gay. 

Two fountains, — one with crystal rills adown the garden gleams, 

Whilst through the courtyard to the hall the other pours its streams, 

And all the townsfolk water draw from its perennial spring, — 

Such priceless gifts the god hath given Alcinous the king. 130 

There stood the patient chief awhile upon the scene to gaze, 
But when his eye on all in turn had glanced in mute amaze, 
The threshold crossing, with quick step the inner hall he gained, 
Where at the board Phaeacia's chiefs and elders yet remained, 
All pouring wine to Argicide, god of the watchful eye, 135 

Whom 'twas their wont to honour last, when slumber's hour drew 

nigh. 
Then through the palace and the guests the hero quickly passed, 
Veiled in thick mist, which round his form the stern-eyed goddess 

cast. 
Till close to great Alcinous, and to the queen, he drew, 
And round Arete's knees his arms in suppliant posture threw. 140 



Pendono a un ramo, un con dorata spoglia, 
L'altro con verde, il novo « il pomo antico. 
Lussiireggiante serpe alto, e germoglia 
La torta vite, ov' h pi^ I'orto aprico : 
Qui Tuva ha in fiori acerba, e qui d'or I'have 
E di piropo, e gik di nettar gi'ave. " 



124. Some in the foreground, &c. 

*' Some deep empurpled as the hyacine, 

Some as the rubine, laughing sweetly red, 
Some like fair emeraudos, not yet well ripened. " 

—Spenser, Faerie Queem, Bk. ii. c. 12. 54. 
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Then from his form the veiling cloud was suddenly dispelled, 
And mute with wonder in their midst a stranger they beheld, 
And much they marvelled, whilst his suit Ulysses ^us did plead ; 

" Child of Khexenor the divine, Arete, help my need. 
A toil-worn wand'rer at thy knees before thy spouse I bow, 145 

And these thy guests, whom may the gods with happy life endow, 
May each the wealth within his halls transmit to dear-loved son. 
With the full honour that for him the people's voice has won. 
But speed me hence, I pray, that I to mine own land may go, — 
For, parted far from home and friends, too long I suflfer woa" 150 

He spake, and 'mid the ashes there, the sacred hearth beside, 
He sat him down, and speechless all they him in wonder eyed. 
Till Echenfeus broke at length the silence of the hall. 
Who claimed by right of years to hold first rank amidst them alL 
In speech excelling, much he knew, gleaned from the days of old, — 155 
And wishing well to them his mind thus did the sage unfold : 

" Alcinous, sure 'tis neither right nor seemly to permit 
In the hearth's ashes, on the ground, stranger like this to sit : 
Mark you how these hold back and wait the bidding of their king, — 
Raise him, and to an honoured seat the suppliant stranger bring ; 160 

Then to our herald give command to crown our cups once more. 
That we to thunder-loving Jove may fresh libation pour, — 



141, Then from Ms form, &c. 

** Vix ea fatus erat, quum circumfusa repente 
Scmdlt se nubes, et in sethera porgat apertum. 
Restitit ^neas, clar^ue in luce refulsit, 
Os humerosque Deo similis." — ViRO. -^?i., i. 586. 

** He through the midst unmarked, 
In show plebeian Angel militant 
Of lowest order, passed, and, from the door 
Of that Plutonian hall, invisible 
Ascended his high throne, which, under state 
Of richest texture spread, at the upper end 
Was placed in regal lustre. Down a while 
He sat, and round about him saw, unseen : 
At last, as from a cloud, his fulgent head 
And shape star-bright appeared, or brighter, clad 
With what permissive glory since his fall 
Was left him, or false glitter. All amazed 
At that so sudden blaze, the Stygian throng 
Bent their aspect." — Milton, Tar. Lost, x. 441. 

I 
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Jove, patron aye of them who aid in suppliant's prayer entreat : 
Then let thy house-dame from her store the stranger give to eat" 

Now when Alcinous, mighty king, thus heard the sage advise, 165 

He took by hand and raised the chief in varied counsel wise, 
And from the ashes of the hearth he led him to a throne. 
Displacing thence the noble prince, Laodamas, the son 
Who nearest to his father sat, and was his best-loved one. 
Then for his hands in golden ewer a handmaid water brought, 170 

And with it quick a basin filled, of silver richly wrought ; 
Before them drew a polished board, whereon a house-dame grave 
Set wheaten bread, and from her store choice cates in plenty gave : 
Thereat the toil-worn chief his thirst and hunger satisfied. 
That done, Alcinous the king unto his herald cried : 175 

" Pontonous, crown the bowl anew, and quickly through the hall 
Thine office ply, and brimming fill each goblet full for all, 
That we to thunder-loving Jove may fresh libation pour, — 
Patron of all that human aid as suppliants implore." 

He spake; the gladd'ning bowl forthwith, e'en as the monarch bade, 180 
Pontonous mixed, and filled for all, and all libation made. 
But when from his full goblet each had poured his offering. 
And drained the cup, arose and spake Alcinous the king : 

" Phseacian chiefs and counsellors, list ye while I impart 
Unto your faithful ears the thoughts and prompting of my heart. 185 

Our feasting o'er, it now is time that homeward wend ye all : 
Soon as day dawns, we to our house more of the chiefs will call. 
The stranger, as is meet and right, with feast to entertain, 
And pay the sacrifices due to those in heav'n that reign. 
Then afterward for his return will we take thought, that he, 190 

Sent without trouble or annoy, may cross the waste of sea. 
And speedily, with joyful heart, may reach his own loved land. 
Far distant though it chance to lie from our Phseacian strand ; 
Thus on the homeward voyage naught of trouble or fresh woe. 
Ere he upon its soil sets foot, our honoured guest shall know. 195 



170. Then for his haindSf &c. 
** Dant famuli manibus lymphas. "— Virg. ^n.^ i 701. 

184. Phceadan chiefs , &c. 
" Audite, proceres, a.it"— Ibid., iii. 103. 
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There must lie suffer what the Fates, stern spinners of man's doom, 

Spun with the thread upon the day he left his mother's womb. 

But if he prove to be some god descended from the skies, 

Then some strange dealings with our race it seems the gods devise, — 

For ever undisguised to us the gods their forms displayed, 200 

When of the mighty hecatombs due sacrifice we made. 

Oft has a god amidst us all our banquet sat and shared, 

Nor e'en the lonely wand'rer shunned, who on the roadway fared, — 

For with the gods that rule on high, affinity we boast. 

As do the Cyclops, or the fierce and lawless giant host." 205 

" king, let other thoughts be thine," Ulysses made reply ; 
" I am not like to those who hold the realms of heav'n on high. 
In mine thou dost not of a god the form or stature see. 
But of a mortal of this earth, such as all mortals be. 

For whomsoever ye know of men most laden with the weight ) 210 

Of toil and grief, with them I might compare my sad estate, — 
Ay, and of greater miseries still might harrowing tale relate. 
Which in such number, so heav'n willed, have fallen upon me. 
Natheless, at present let me eat, afflicted though I be, — 
Than rav'ning belly there is no more shameless mendicant, 215 

Which ever biddeth man perforce be mindful of his want. 
E'en though the heart with weight of woe be utterly oppressed, 
Such as the heavy load of grief I bear within my breast. 
Yet this to eat and take my fill, and all the grief and pain 
Of all my troubles to forget, doth evermore constrain. 220 

But ye, I pray, bestir yourselves with the first blush of morn, 
Back to his country to restore your suppliant so forlorn, — 
The hapless one that many a load of suffering long hath borne ; 



196. There must he suffer , &c. 

** Sive ita nascent! legem dixere sorores, 

Nee data sunt vit» fila severa mese." — Ov. Eeroid. Fp., xv. 81. 

200. For ever wndisguised to us, &c. 

*' Prsesentes namque ante domos invisere castas 
Ssepius, et sese mortali ostendere csetii 
CeelicolsB, nondum spret& pietate, solebant. 
Ssepe Pater Diviim templo in falgente revisens 
Annua cum festis venissent sacra diebus, 

Conspexit terr& centum procurrere cumis. " — Catullus, Carm. Ixiv. 385. 

(** Nuptifle Pelei et Thetidos. '') 
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For with my life, though it be dear, full gladly would I part, 

So sight of house and home and all rejoice my longing heart" 225 

He spake, and all, applauding much, with one accord advise 
To grant safe conduct to the guest, who spake in words so wise. 
Each then libation poured, and drank according to his bent. 
And on their several ways to seek their couch and rest they went. 
But still Ulysses in the hall remained when they were gone, 230 

And nigh to him Arete sat with the great king alone. 
Clearing the festive board the while, th' attendants plied their task ; 
White-armed Arete then of him did sudden question ask, — 
For the fair mantle and the vest he wore her eye had caught : 
The robes she knew for those herself had with her maidens wrought. 235 
With wingM accents she her guest addressing thus bespake : 

" Hearken, stranger, I of thee will one inquiry make, — 
Who art thou, and whence hither come 1 these clothes to thee who gave ? 
Methought thou saidst thou camest here a wand'rer o'er the wave." 

Then sage Ulysses answer made : " 'Twere hard to tell, O queen, 240 

The whole tale of the many woes that have my portion been, 
For many a one the gods of heaven have willed that I should bear, — 
But that whereof thou'st question asked will I at once declare. 
Far away o'er the sea doth lie Ogygia's distant isle. 

Haunt of the nymph of beauteous hair, Calypso, full of guile. 245 

Of Atlas child, in lonely state she dwells, a goddess dread. 
By god above, or man below, alike unvisited. 
But to her hearth, by Fate's decree, I all alone was driven, 
When by the flashing thunderbolt of Jove my ship was riven. 
Then in mid-ocean perished all my comrades good and brave ; 250 

But I the keel bestrode, and so was borne upon the wave. 
Thus without pause nine days and nights I tossed the billows o'er, — 
Fate drove me on the tenth and last unto Ogygia's shore. 
Haunt of Calypso, goddess dread, bright nymph of beauteous hair. 
Who took me home, and loved me dear, and fondly cherished there. 255 

Immortal life and endless youth she promised me to give. 
But not e'en so could me persuade with her as spouse to liya 
Yet there unwilling I abode for seven unbroken years. 
The robes celestial that she gave aye wat'ring with my tears. 



240. ' Twere hard to tell, &c. 
" Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem." — Virg. JEhi., ii. 3. 
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But in the eighth revolving year me with hot haste she bade 260 

To seek my home, by changed intent or by Jove's message swayed : 

Then on a well-bound raft, with com and wine in plenteous store, 

And in celestial raiment clad, she sped me from her shore. 

Behind me too she made to blow a fair and gentle gale, 

And seventeen days and seventeen nights before it did I sail. 265 

But as the eighteenth mom arose, I of your land beheld 

The shadowy mountains, and my heart with joy exulting swelled. 

Ah hapless I ! for troubles great and many, even so. 

Stirred by th' earth-shaking sea-god's wrath, was I about to know : 

For he the raging winds awoke, my voyage to arrest, 270 

Troubled the deep, and mountains high upheaved its billowy crest. 

Then from the raft sore groaning I was swept into the tide. 

Whilst by the storm-wind's force her beams were scattered far and wide. 

But yonder deep I stoutly cleft, and swam my life to save, 

Till I was driven against your shores by strife of wind and wave. 275 

The breakers hurled me nigh to doom, as I essayed to land, 

Upon the rock-bound bulwarks dashed that guard the cheerless strand : 

But giving way I further swam, till on mine eyesight gleamed 

A river's mouth, which fittest place to gain the land I deemed, — 

Sheltered from wind, and free from rock : there 'scaping from the main, 280 

I sank to earth, and gasping strove my spirit to regain. 

Soon came celestial night : then I, for so methought 'twere best. 

Up from the cloud-fed river went, and laid me down to rest 

Within the bushes, heaping leaves around me for a bed. 

And on mine eyes the pitying god profoundest slumber shed. 285 

There in my leafy den concealed, with broken heart I lay. 

And slept throughout the night and mom, and through the bright noon-day. 



266. BtU as the eigTUeenth mom arosCy &c. 

** Quarto terra die primum se attollere tandem 
Visa, aperire procul montes, ac volvere fumum. " — Virg. -^^i. , iii. 205. 

287. And slept throughoutf &c. 

Milton lengthens out the duration of Vulcan's fall in a somewhat similar manner :- 

" From mom 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer's day, and with the setting sun 
Dropt from the zenith, like a falling star, 
On Lemnos, the ^gean isle. " — Par. Lost, i. 742. 
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But as the sun declined, and sleep released mine eyes once more, 

Thy daughter s handmaids I heheld disporting on the shore. 

She as a goddess in their midst was moving : her I sought, 290 

And of good heart and mind discreet I found her lacking naught, — 

Such as thou hardly couldst have hoped in one so young to see, — 

For thoughtless aye, as well we know, the young are wont to be. 

A gen rous meal of food and wine to me the damsel sent, \ 

She washed me in the river stream, these garments to me lent, — )- 295 



) 



The truth do I to thee declare, though with sore trouble spent" 

Then king Alcinous answer made : "In this that thou dost tell, 
O guest, I deem my daughter's mind nor wisely judged nor well. 
That hither with her handmaid train she did not lead thee straight ; 
For she it was whom first of all thou here didst supplicate." 300 

Then to the king the patient chief Ulysses thus replied : 
" For this, O hero, do not thou thy blameless daughter chida 
She with her handmaids bade me come straight to thy palace-door. 
But I her bidding to obey from fear and shame forbore. 
Lest wrath at such unwonted sight should kindle in thy mind, — 305 

For quickly are we sons of men to jealousy inclined." 

To whom Alcinous thus replied : " With causeless ire, O guest. 
My heart hath never yet been known to bum within my breast. 
'Tis best in all the mean to hold. But would that Father Jove, 
Athene, and Apollo too, might hear my prayer above, 310 

That being such as now thou art, and of one mind with me, 
It was thy will my child to wed, my son-in-law to be, 
And here abide, and I a house and wealth to thee would give. 
If thou, of thy freewill, shouldst choose amongst us here to live. 
But should it please thee not, guest, thy free departure hence 315 

None shall withstand, — great Jove forbid such deed of violence. 
Upon the morrow's mom will I provide thine escort home, 
And on the voyage shalt thou rest, by slumber overcome. 
The while they smite the waveless deep, and thee in safety bear 
To thine own fatherland and home, and all thou boldest dear, 320 

Though farther than Euboea's isle thy country lie away, 
The farthest of aU lands, as those who have beheld it say ; — 
Men of our folk who thither sailed upon a former day. 
When Ehadamanthus, bright-haired chief, from our PhsBacian shore, 
To visit Tityos, child of earth, across the deep they bore, 325 
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« 

Ay, thither in the self-same day they o'er the waters passed, 
And back returning won their homes, nor wearied to the last. 
And now how matchless are our ships thou for thyself shalt learn, — 
How unsurpassed our youths with oar the foaming spray to turn." 

He spoke, and joyful in his heart his speech Ulysses made, 330 

And thus unto almighty Jove the patient hero prayed : 

" Eternal father, hear my prayer, and if it be thy will, 
Grant that his promises entire Alcinous may fulfil. 
That so upon the fruitful earth his fame may never die, 
And I may reach my fatherland, and sate my longing eye." 335 

Thus held they mutual conference, the while a prompt command 
The white-armed queen. Arete, gave to her attendant band, 
A couch for him to set beneath the shady portico. 
With rugs of purple dye above, and cushions soft below, 
And woollen mantles over all for coverlets to throw. ) 340 

Then sallying forth with torch in hand, the bed they quickly laid, 
And by Ulysses stood, and thus the chief to slumber bade : 

"Behold, thy couch is now prepared : get thee to sleep, guest" 
Eight glad th' overwearied chieftain heard the summons to his rest. 
So there upon the jointed couch, beneath the portico, 345 

The patient hero lay and slept, forgetful of his woe. 
The king unto an inner room of the tall palace sped. 
And by her royal consort laid, Arete shared his bed. 
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THE PH^ACIAN GAMES — SONGS OF THE BARD DEMODOCUS. 
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Soon as the rosy-fingered Mom, Day's mother, light did bring, 

Then qidckly from his couch arose Alcinous, mighty king. 

As prompt the town-destroying chief arose with break of day, 

And to the vast assembly-place the monarch led the way, 

That nigh the haven 'stablished was ; — there guest and royal guide 5 

Sat on its polished seats of stone, each by the other s side. 

Whilst Pallas in a herald's guise throughout the city sped. 

Planning the hero's home return, and to each chieftain said : 

" PhsBacian chiefs and elders all, come, hasten without fail, — 
Unto the full assembly speed, to hear the strangers tale, 10 

Who to our monarch's palace-hall, a wand'rer o'er the sea, 
Is newly come, and like in form to the blest gods is he." 

She spake, and thus the spirit roused in each Phseacian breast ; 
Then quickly to the council-seats in thronging crowd they pressed, 
And many an eye in wonder dwelt upon Ulysses' face, — 15 

For Pallas clothed the hero's form with her own heav'nly grace : 
Taller she made his stature seem, his form dilate in size. 
So that he might great favour find in all Phseacian eyes, — 
Might reverence and awe inspire, and bear the palm away 
In whatsoever feat his powers they dared him to assay. 20 

When all were in the market-place in one vast throng compressed. 
Amid them rose Alcinous, and thus the chiefs addressed : 

" Phseacian chiefs «tnd elders, hear ; your list ning ears I seek. 
The while the promptings of my heart before you all I speak 
This stranger see, — I know not who, — a wand'rer hither come 25 

Perchance from East, perchance from West, unto my palace home. 
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He prayeth us for escort safe to his own native shore, 

And escort safe let us prepare, as we have done before : 

For none of all who from of old have ever come to me, 

Have suppKcated long in vain for escort o*er the sea. 30 

Then haste ye, and a dark-hulled ship launch for its first sea-cruise, 

And two-and-fifty oarsmen bold from all the people choose, — 

Those whom of all our sailor race we own the flower and pride, — 

And to each rower's ordered bench fast let his oar be tied. 

Then let them straightway disembark, and to my hall repair, 35 

Where we for all with prompt despatch will plenteous feast prepare. 

Such charge, young men, we give to you, and pray you all attend, — 

And you, ye sceptre-bearing chiefs, straight to the palace wend. 

That this our guest with honours due we there may entertain, 

I to the feast bid one and all, and pray that none refrain. 40 

Call thither too Demodocus, the bard to whom great heav'n 

Beyond all other sons of men its highest gifts hath giv'n, 

His ravished hearers to delight, with charm of voice and lyre, 

In tuneful song, whene'er his heart glows with the muse's fire." 

He spake, and led the way at once ; the sceptred chiefs their king 45 

Quick followed, whilst the herald went the godlike bard to bring. 
And two-and-fifty chosen youths, e'en as he gave command, 
Betook them each with eager haste down to the salt sea's strand. 
But when they to the shore were come, where the dark vessel lay. 
They launched the ship upon the wave of the deep harbour bay : 50 

Within her next with busy hand they laid the sails and mast, 
And with its twisted leathern thong each man his oar made fast. 
All orderly ; then spreading forth the sails, upon the tide. 
Equipped for use, the ship they left at anchor safe to rida 
Then to the palace of the king the crew set out to go, 55 

And the great throng filled every hall, and court, and portico. 
Came young, came old, and for his guests Alcinous on that day 
Twelve fatted sheep, eight white-tusked swine, two goodly beeves did slay. 
The serving-train each carcass skin, and for the board prepare. 
And quickly a right bounteous feast set forth for aU to share. 60 



57. And for his guests^ &c. 

'* Nee minus interea sociis ad litora mittit 
Yiginti tanros, magnomm horrentia centom 
Terga snnm, pingaes centum cum matribns hasdos." — Yirg. ^n., i. 688. 
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Anon the herald with the hard Demodocus drew near. 

To whom hoth good and ill the muse had given, who held him dear : 

111, that of Kght's celestial ray she had amerced his eyne ; 

Good, that she gave to hand and voice her minstrelsy divine. 

For him a silver-studded seat in the mid hanquet-Jiall 65 

Pontonous hrought, and propped it firm against a column tall. 

Then close ahove the minstrel's head the watchful herald hung 

And taught his hand to find the lyre, to tuneful measure strung : 

A tahle fair before him set, whereon a full tray stood, 

And goblet filled with gen'rous wine, to drink when seemed him good. 70 

Then on the fare before them spread promptly their hands they laid, 

Till both of hunger and of thirst the cravings all had stayed. 

The muse then fired the bard to sing a glory-song of men. 

Whereof the fame to heav'n's expanse had mounted even then. 

Of Peleus' and Laertes* sons the wrath did he relate, — 75 

How, angered erst at sacred feast, they strove in hot debate ; 

And greatly in his royal heart rejoiced Mycenae's king, 

When thus between the bravest Greeks he saw dire anger spring. 

For thus the oracles of fate Apollo had forecast 

In sacred Pytho, when he o'er the stony threshold passed ; 80 

And then he knew the tide of war, ordained by Jove of old, 

Had now begun alike on Greek and Trojan to be rolled. 

While thus the noble minstrel sang, his robe of purple hue 
Ulysses with his strong hands grasped, and o'er his head he drew. 
Fain from Phaeacian gaze his face beneath its folds to hide, 85 

Ashamed lest down his manly cheek the tear be seen to glide. 
But when the minstrel ceased his strain he wiped his tears away, 
Withdrew the veil, and bared his head once more to light of day, 



63. She had amerced, &c. 

** Millions of Spirits for his fault amerced 
Of Heaven. " — Milton, Par, Lost, i. 609. 

Todd's edition of Milton has the following note : ** Amerced here has a strange affinity 
with the Greek ifiepia, to deprive, to take away, as Homer has used it much to our pur- 
pose, Odyssey, viii. 64 — 

* The muse am^ced him of his eyes, but gave him the faculty of singing sweetly ' — 

HUMB." 

81. And then he hiew the tide, &c. 
** et sseva Jovis sic numina poscunt." — Virg. j^n., xi. 901. 
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Took up the cup, and to the gods libation due did pour, 

Till the Phaeacian chiefs aroused the bard to sing once more. 90 

When he again began the strain that had entranced them all, 

Ulysses veiling o'er his face, again his tears let falL 

But while his weeping from the rest the chief contrived to shroud, 

Alcinous marked it, — he alone amid the feasting crowd. 

His deep-drawn groans the monarch heard, whilst seated at his side, 95 

And to PhaBacia's sea-famed sons, uprising, straight he cried : 

" Phaeacian chieftains, hearken all, and to my words give ear. 
Now we have satisfied our souls, both with the feast's good cheer 
And with the lyre, that of the feast is aye companion sweet, 
That to the games we sally forth and test our powers 'tis meet. 100 

So this our guest, when home he reach, may to his friends declare, \ 
In boxing or in wrestling match, in leap or foot-race fair, > 

With our Phaeacian youth may none of other lands compare." ) 

He spake, and foremost led the way ; the others followed nigh ; 
The minstrel's tuneful lyre once more the herald hung on high. 105 

Demodocus by hand he took, and from the palace led 
The self-same way the noble chiefs unto the game had sped. 
They sought the market-place ; a throng unnumbered after came ; 
Then from the midst stood many forth, young champions known to fame. 
Elatreus and Ocyalus and Acroneus foremost stand, no 

Eretmeus and Anchialus, with Prymneus, join the band. 
Anabesineus, and Ponteus too, with Proreus and Thoon ; 
Amphialus, of Polyneus the son of Tecton son. 
Uprose Euryalus, with Mars the manslayer who vied. 
And, save Laodamas alone, in beauty all defied, 115 



109. "Whatever may be the true interpretation of the story, or whether there be any 
interpretation at all, this carious episode in the adventures of Ulysses is unquestionably 
rather comic than serious. The names are all significant, somewhat after the fashion of 
those assumed by the Red men. The king (Alcinous) is * Strong-mind,' son of * The Swift 
Seaman,' and he has a brother called 'Crusher of Men.' The nautical names of his 
courtiers — * Prow-man* and * Stem-man,' and the rest— are as palpably conventional as 
our own Tom Bowline and Captain Crosstree." — The 'Odyssey,* by the Rev. W. Lucas 
Collins : ** Blackwood's Ancient Classics." 

115. Save Laodarruis alone, &c. 

** quo pulchrior alter 

Non fuit, excepto Laurontis corpore Tumi. " — Viro. ^n, , vii. 649. 
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Son of the ancient Naubolus. Uprose the king's sons three, 

Laodamas, Halius, Clytoneus, like to immortals he. 

First in the foot-race then the fleet competitors appeared, 

And quick from starting-point to goal for them a course was cleared. 

As o'er the plain they flew uprose a dust-cloud to the skies, 120 

And Clytoneus from all the rest bore off with ease the prize. 

What length a furrow lies that mules have on em acre ploughed. 

So far all others he outran, and foremost reached the crowd : 

So far behind left in the lurch his rivals all remain. 

Then others in the wrestling-match arose to toil and strain, — 125 

Therein Euryalus the best o'ercame in every fall ; 

And at the leap Amphialus was champion of them alL 

Elatreus of the quoit's long flight with ease first honours won; 

Best boxer proved Laodamas, the king's own noble son. 

But when all ardour for the games was sated in each breast, 130 

Then the king s son, Laodamas, thus spake amid the rest : 

« Come hither, friends, and let us ask this stranger if he know 
Some feat like these : no common man is he to outward show. 
Mark ye his thighs, his brawny neck, his hands, his strength how great, — 
Still in his prime, but crushed and worn by toil and trouble's weight 135 
For deadliest foe of all, I think, is the remorseless sea 
To break man's spirit, sap his strength, however strong he be." 

Then answer made Euryalus : " The thing thou say'st is right. 
Bear thou the challenge, and our guests unto the lists invite." 



118. First in the foot-race, &c. 

— locum capiunt, signoque repente 



(( 



Corripiimt spatia audito ; limenque relinquunt 
Effusi nimbo similes, simul ultima signant. 
Primus abit, longeque ante omnia corpora Nisus 
Emicat. "— ViRG. -^n., v. 316. 

122. WTiat length a furrow lies, &c. 

In the translations of Pope, Worsley, and General Schomberg, this passage is evidently 
regarded as being parallel to II. x. 351, and as referring to the distance by which mules 
that started abreast of oxen at the beginning of a furrow, are in advance of them at the 
end of it. Voss's rendering of the passage, " So viel Raums auf der Acker ein Joch Maul- 
thiere gewinnet," would seem also to favour this idea, though oxen are not expressly men- 
tioned. But, as Mr Merry points out, in II. xxiiL 431, the measure of a '' quoit's range " 
is given as the distance by which one competitor outstrips another, and it is more probable 
that "a mule's range in ploughing" was a similar popular estimate, answering as nearly 
as possible to our "farlong " or ** furrow-long." In like manner we use the terms ** bow- 
shot, " ** stone's-throw, " " ear-shot," &c. 
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Now when Alcinous' son heard this, into the midst he pressed, — 140 
Before Ulysses stood, and thus the patient chief addressed : 

" Wilt thou not also, sire and guest, thy prowess here essay. 
If skill in sports like ours to thee belongs, as well it may 1 
For mortal man, while yet he lives, can win no higher fame 
Than that which he by stalwart hand and speed of foot may claim. 145 

Come, make essay, and cast away thy load of trouble sore, — 
Soon on the voyage wilt thou be to thy dear native shore : 
Launched is thy galley, and thy crew are ready to unmoor." 

To him the man of many wiles, Ulysses, made reply : 
" Why challenge thus, Laodamas, thy guest in mockery ? 150 

My sorrows past far more than games like these at heart I bear, 
For many a woe, and many a toil, have fallen to my share. 
In your assembly now I sit, yearning for home return, — 
A suppliant to your prince and you, my pleading not to spurn." 

Then to him thus Euryalus replied with open sneer : "i '55 

" Stranger, in truth no champion skilled dost thou to me appear. 
In feats of strength like these that men are wont to hold so dear. 
Thou'rt liker one in well-oared ship who sails from land to land, — 
Some captain of a trading bark, by crew of hucksters manned. 
Who minds his freight, and guards his wares and gains that greed hath won ; 
But athlete, if mine eye judge right, O stranger, thou art none." 161 

" Stranger," the frowning chief replied, " rude is thy speech to hear : 
Like to one flown with insolence thou dost to me appear. 
Not all their gifts to all alike the gods above dispense, 
Nor charm of beauty, nor of mind, nor power of eloquence. 165 



164. Not all their gifts to all alike, &c. 
— etenim mortalibus ex quo 



tt 



Tellus csepta coll, nunquam sincera bonorum 

Sors uni concessa viro. Qaem yultus honestat, 

Dedecorant mores : animus quem pulchrior ornat, 

Corpus destituit : bellis insignior iUe 

Sed pacem foedat vitiis : hie publica felix 

Sed privata minus. Partitum singula quemque 

Nobilitant ; hunc forma decens, hunc robur in armis, 

Hunc rigor, hunc pietas, ilium sollertia juris, 

Hunc soboles castique tori." — Claudian, De Lavdibus StilichmiiSf i. 26. 

"Non omnia eidem Dii dedere. Vincere scis, Annibal Victoria uti nescis." — Livy, 
xxiL 51. 
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I 



This man, perchance, of outward form no winning grace displays, 

Yet on his gifted speech the god such crown of beauty lays, . 

That fixed in wonder on his face the ravished hearers gaze. / 

With his unfalt'ring speech her grace sweet modesty combines, 

And 'midst the chiefs in council met the foremost aye he shines. 170 

To him his townsmen, through the streets as he pursues his way. 

With honour, such as hails the gods, their salutation pay. 

Another with the gods themselves might vie in form and face. 

Yet of wise words and suasive speech doth lack the crowning grace. 

Thus in thy features and thy form no god could blemish find, 175 

Or wish for change, but weak within and foolish is the mind. 

With thy discourteous words thou hast aroused the spirit high 

Within this breast In feats of strength like these no novice I, 

As thou, forsooth, presum'st to say, but ever took the lead. 

Whilst on my youth and mine own hands I could rely at need. 180 

Now grief and trouble bow me down. For truly much I've borne. 

In wars of men, and on the seas a wanderer forlorn. 

But even so, 'mid all my woe I stand no more aloof. 

Stirred by thy biting speech to put my mettle to the prool" 

He spake, nor waited to unrobe, but to his feet did bound, 185 

And seized a quoit of heavier weight than all that lay around. 
A massive stone forsooth it was, and far in size surpassed 
Such as Phaeacia's sons were wont in rivalry to cast. 
This with his stalwart arm's full force the hero whirled and threw, 
And low the ship-famed people crouched, as booming on it flew. 190 

Lightly it sped beyond the rest, and Pallas marked its fall. 
Where in the guise of man she stood, and thus to him did call : 



166. This man J perchance ^ &c. 

** Si mihi difficiHs formam natura negavit, 

Ingenio formse damna rependo mese." — Ov. fferoid., Ep, xv. 31. 

167. Yet on his gifted speech, &c. 

** That when he speaks, 
The air, a chartered libertine, is still, 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears 
To steal his sweet and honeyed sentences." 

— Shakesfeabe, King Henry F., Act i sc. 1. 

184. Stirred by thy hiting speech, &c. 

*' Ke il mordace parlar 'indamo h tale, 

. Perche della virtu cote h lo sdegno." — Tasso, Ger, Lib,, x. 10. 
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" Nay, e'en the blind, guest, thy quoit by touch could recognise : 
Not lost amidst the common ruck, but far ahead it lies. 
This time, at least, thou well mayst back with confidence thy throw, 195 
For no PhsBacian hand will reach, much less beyond it go." 

She spake ; and greatly in his heart Ulysses did rejoice. 
To hear amid th' assembled throng the sound of friendly voice. 
In lighter mood outspake he then : " Eeach this, youths, and I 
Will make as large or larger stone as far or further fly. 200 

And if such be your hearts' desire, I challenge one and all 
(For sorely have ye angered me by words of bitter gall) — 
I challenge ye PhsBacians all to wrestle, box, or run, 
And save Laodamas alone, except no single one. 

He is my host, and who would choose with kindly host to fight ? — 205 

If such there be, that man I count a weak and foolish wight 
Ay, and I deem him rashly blind to his own interest, 
Who dares his host in foreign land to put his powers to test 
But whosoe'er of all the rest in feats like these may choose 
His strength to measure, not a man decline I or refuse. 210 

In all ye'U find no paltry match in me ; for well I know 
To handle, and with certain aim to draw the polished bow. 
Foremost with shaft I'd pick my foe amidst an hostile crowd, 
Though many stood around and launched at us an arrowy cloud. 
Save Philoctetes none could me in archery excel, 215 

When 'neath Achaean arrows fast the Trojan warriors fell : 
Of all besides I vaunt myself to be the best by far, 
All who now live by bread sustained, and sons of mortals are. 
For I presume not to surpass or vie with those of old, — 
With Hercules, or Eurytus, uEchalia's archer bold, 220 

Who e'en against immortal gods dared with the bow contend ; 
Wherefore in truth great Eurytus soon reached untimely end, 
Nor lived to good old age, but fell slain by Apollo's ire. 
That he the god in archery to rival dared aspire. 

As far as others arrow shoot, the javelin I can cast ; 225 

In foot-race only by thy folk I fear to be surpassed : 
For sorely battered have I been by waves in angry strife, 
My limbs unnerved by scanty fare and mariner's hard life." 



221. Who e*en against immortal gods, 
** Demens, et cantu vocat in certamina divos." — Virg. ./En., vi. 172. 
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He spake, his hearers all abashed the chief in silence eyed. 
Alone amid the crowded throng Alcinous thus replied : 230 

" Words not discourteous to our ears thou speak'st, friend and 
guest, 
Willing thy prowess unto us thus plain to manifest, — 
Fired by the words of bitter scorn this man to thee addrest. 
In such a sort as that to doubt thy manhood none will care, 
Whose truthful lips can truthful heart becomingly declare. 235 

But list ye now to what I say, and this remember well. 
That to some hero like thyself of us thou mayst it tell. 
When with thy children and thy wife thou feastest in thy hall, 
That this our people's excellence shall to thy mind recall, 
Which Jove, e'en from our fathers' days, has made our special care. 240 

In boxing or in wrestling match no high renown we bear ; 
In speed of foot or seaman's craft our excellence we prove ; 
And evermore the joyous feast, the song and dance, we love, 
Changes of raiment, and warm bath, and soft luxurious bed. 
But come, our dancers' flower arise, your nimblest measures tread, 245 

That to his friends returning home, our guest may there proclaim. 
In race or ships, or dance or song, PhaBacia's matchless fame. 
Bid some one haste, and for the bard Demodocus bring here 
(Within our house, I ween, 'tis laid) his lyre so sweet and clear." 

Alcinous spake; the herald sought the palace of the king 250 

At his command, the tuneful harp back to the bard to bring. 
Then the nine chosen umpires rose, who of the games had care, 
All in due order to arrange and give decision fair. 



243. And evermore the Joyous feasts &c. 



" Vobis picta croco et fulgenti murice vestis : 
Desidise cordi, javat indulgere choreis : 
Et tanic«e manicas, et habent redimicula mitne." — Virg. -^ti., ix. 614. 

** At non in Yenerem segnes, nocturaaque bella, 
Aut ubi curva choros indixit tibia Bacchi, 
Exspectare dapes et plense pocula mensse. "— /Wei. , xi. 736. 

* ' Nos namerus sumus, et fruges consumere nati, 
Sponsi Penelopse, nebulones Alcinoique, 
In cute curand^ plas aequo operata juventus, 
Cui pulchram fait in medios dormire dies, et 
Ad strepitum cithawe cessatum ducere curam." — Hor. Bp., i. 2. 27. 
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A fitting space they levelled smooth, the ring was deftly cleared, 

Ere with the tuneful harp in hand the herald reappeared. 255 

Into the midst the minstrel passed ; round him a chosen band, 

Phaeacia's sons in youth's first bloom and vigour, took their stand. 

With matchless skill the dance divine in measured time they beat ; 

Ulysses, wrapt in wonder, watched their many-twinkling feet. 

Then after prelude on his harp the bard began to tell 260 

Of fair-throned Venus and of Mars what hap the love befell, — 
How erst to absent Vulcan's halls by stealth the war-god came, 
Seduced the goddess with his gifts, and put her lord to shame. 
With news of his dishonoured couch to Vulcan sped the Sun, 
Who with all-seeing eye beheld the deed that they had done. 265 

When thus to Vulcan's ear the tale of shameful wrong was brought, 
He vengeance vowed, and in hot haste his fiery forges sought. 
His anvil huge upon the stock he placed, and forged a chain 
Of cunning network, which, once caught, none could unloose again. 
This snare for Mars in burning ire he perfected, and sped 270 

Into his inner chamber, where was laid the nuptial bed. 



264. fFith news of his dishorumred coitch, &c. 

** Indicio Solis (quis Solem fallere posset ?) 

Cognita Vulcano conjagis aeta suae." — Ov. Art. Amat., ii. 573. 

'* Soils referemns amores, 
Primus adulteriam Veneris cum Marte putatur 
Hie vidisse deus ; videt hie deus omnia primus. 
Indoluit facto ; Junonigenseque marito 
Furta tori, furtique locum monstravit At illi 
Et mens, et quod opus fabrilis dextra tenebat 
Excidit Extemplo graciles ex sere catenas, 
Retiaque, et laqueos, quse lumina fallere possint 
Elimat Non iUud opus tenuissima vincant 
Stamina, non summo quse pendet aranea ti^o. 
Utque leves tactus, momentaque parva sequantur 
Efficit ; et lecto circumdata collocat apte. 
Ut venere torum conjux et adulter in unum ; 
Arte viri, vinclisque nov& ratione paratis, 
In mediis ambo deprensi amplexibus haerent 
Lemnius extemplo valvas patefecit ebumas, 
Admisitque deos. Illi jacuere ligati 
Torpiter ; atque aliquis de dis non tristibus optet 
Sic fieri turpis. Superi risere : diuque, 
Haec fuit in toto notissima fabula cselo." — Ov. Met., iv. 170. 



^ 
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There he the bed-posts all around enveloped with the coil, 

And from the ceiling high above spread wide his network toil, — 

Light as Arachne's gossamer, such as no eye could see : 

E'en of the blessed gods themselves, such gifts of craft had he. 275 

When all his toils around, above the bed he thus had laid, 

A semblance then of journey far the wily fire-god made. 

Feigning for Lemnos home to quit, whose well-built city stands 

On sea-girt isle, which is to him the dearest of all lands. 

To Vulcan's house in eager haste the panting war-god flew, ^ 280 

There with Cythera's fair-crowned queen love's transports to renew. 

Her found he from her mighty sire, old Saturn's son, fresh come, 

Sitting within, and boldly crossed the threshold of her home. 

And clasped her hand, and thus to her in pleading accents spake : 

" Haste to the couch, beloved, and there our pleasure let us take. 285 

Thy lord is far away from home ; methinks that he hath gone 
To Lemnos, where uncouth of speech the Sintian people wonne." 

Far from the goddess was the thought or wish to say him nay : 
The nuptial couch they sought, and locked in love's embraces lay. 
Then o'er them fell the net, the work of Vulcan's cunning hands, 290 

And every limb lay motionless, imprisoned in its bands. 
At once they felt that hope was none, thence to escape and fly. 
For quickly to the guilty pair the limping god drew nigL 
Back had he turned long ere he reached the distant Lemnian shore, — 
For the bright Sun kept watch, and swift to him the tidings bora 295 

So in his vestibule he stood, burning with anger hot. 
And summoned quick with awful shout th' immortals to the spot : 

" Sire Jove, and blest immortal gods, come hither all, that ye 
Matter for laughter and for shame unbearable may see. 
How Aphrodite, child of Jove, dishonours her lame spouse, 300 

And gives her love to murd'rous Mars, e'en in her husband's house. 
For he is handsome, sound of foot ; a cripple bom her mate, — 
Yet, save my parents, none have I to blame for this my fate : 
Would that they ne'er had given me birth, to come to this sad state. 



272. There he the bed-posts, &c. 

** Mulciber obscuros lectiun circaqne supraqae 
Disponit laqueos : lumina fallit opus. 
Fingit iter Lemnon : yeniunt ad foedus amantes : 
Impliciti laqneis nudus uterque jacent. " — Ov. Art. Amat.f ii. 677. 
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Behold ye there where sleep the pair, fast tethered by love's chain, 305 

Who dared my couch to mount, and swell my heart with jealous pain. 
Yet not for long, I ween, their love will burn with mutual fire. 
Hot though its flame, nor thus to sleep will they so much desire : 
For fettered by my art the pair shall lie both night and day, 
Till all the many marriage-gifts her father shall repay, 310 

Which for the shameless maid I gave that has me thus disgraced, — 
Daughter of Jove divinely fair, but daughter most unchaste." 

He spake, and to his brazen house the great immortals went : 
Earth-shaking Neptune ; Hermes, god to all beneficent ; 
Apollo, too, far-darting king, to see the sight was fain; 315 

But modesty within their bowers kept back the goddess train. 
The gods, that blessings give to men, stood in his entrance-hall, 
And unextinguished laughter rose amongst them, one and all. 
When their own eyes beheld the toils the cunning god had spread, — 
And, looking in his neighbour's face, one to another said : 320 

" Forsooth, ill deeds come not to good ; the slow overtakes the fast : 
Thus tardy Vulcan, as we see, his net o'er Mars hath cast. 
The lame hath caught the swiftest god that dwells in heav'n on high, 
JSTow it is meet he pay in full th' adult'rer's penalty." 

They spake, but Phoebus jestingly did thus to Hermes call : 325 

Say, son of Jove, thou messenger that givest good to all, 
Wouldst thou elect of thy freewill, by chains like these opprest, 
In golden Aphrodite's bed, and by her side, to rest ? " 

" Apollo, thou far-daxting king," great Hermes answer made, 
" Would this might be, though I in chains of triple strength were laid, 330 
And all ye gods and goddesses my form in bondage spied, 
Might I but only prisoned lie by Aphrodite's side." 

He spake ; amid the gods once more rose laughter unrestrained : 
Poseidon only, of them all, from merriment refrained, 

JSTor ceased he to the craftsman famed his earnest prayer to make, 335 

That he his prisoner would unbind, and wingfed words he spake : 

'' Loose him, and I, as thou dost bid, myself will surety stand, 
That he before th' immortal gods shall pay thy just demand." 



330. Would this might be, &c. 

'^ His aliquis ridens : * In me, fortissime Mayors, 
Si tibi sunt oneri, yincula transfer,* ait" 

— Ov. Art, AmcU.f ii. 585. 
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" Poseidon, urge me not to this," the fire-god made reply ; 
" Worthless for worthless debtor given is all security. 340 

Say by what bond amongst the gods I could thee firmly bind, 
Should Mars go hence, and leave his debt and prison-chains behind." 

" Vulcan," replied th' earth-shaking god, " should Mars the debt refuse. 
Thou hast my word that I will pay to thee thy lawful dues.'' 

Him answered then the smith renowned : " Thy bidding I obey ; — 345 
It cannot be, nor is it meet that I should say thee nay." 

He spake, and putting forth his strength the loosened net withdrew, 
And they, released from durance vile, from out the chamber flew. 
The baffled war-god, rushing forth, his flight to Thracia bent, 
While she, the laughter-loving queen, in haste to Cyprus went, — 350 

To Paphos, where her temple stands, and incense-breathing shrine. 
The Graces there, with tender hands, did bathe her form divine. 
And o'er her poured celestial oil, that gives immortal mien 
Fresh radiance, and their mistress clothed in robes of wondrous sheen. 

'Twas thus the far-famed minstrel sang; his song Ulysses heard, 355 

And as he hearkened, with delight his inmost heart was stirred ; 
And all Phaeacia's listening sons stood rooted to the place, — 
The skilful masters of the oar, the far-famed sailor race. 

Laodamas and Halius next their royal sire did send 
To dance alone, — for none with them could in the dance contend. 360 

The pair stood forth, and in their hands a wondrous ball they brought 
Of purple hue, that Polybus with artist-skill had wrought 
One, bending backwards, cast the ball up to the shadowy sky, 
Whilst from the earth with agile spring the other bounded high. 
Caught it with care, ere back to earth his nimble footfall came ; — 365 

Thus with the contest of the ball the pair upheld their fame. 



345. Him answered therif &c. 



** Vix precibus, Neptune, tuis captiva resolvit 

Corpora. Mars Threcen occupat, ilia Paphon. " 

— Ov. Art. Ainat.f ii. 587. 

350. TFhile she^ the laughter-loving qv>een, &c. 

" Ipsa Paphum sublimis abit, sedesque revisit 
Lseta suas ; ubi templum illi, centumque Sabseo 
Thure calent arse, sertisque recentibus lialant " 

— ViRG. ^n.y i. 415. 
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The ball-play o'er, they wove the dance upon the fruitful ground, 

With glimm'ring interchange of feet, while loud arose the sound, 

As ringing plaudits swelled from all the throng of youths around. 

And then the godlike chieftain thus Alcinous addressed : 370 

" king, who of thy people art alike the first and best. 
Thy dancers for unrivalled skill thou vauntingly didst praise, — 
Well has the proof thy vaunt fulfilled : in wonder lost I gaze." 

He spake, and at the hero's words joy filled the monarch's heart. 
Who to Phseacia's sea-famed sons his will did thus impart : 375 

" PhaBacian chiefs and counsellors, now hearken all to me. 
A man endowed with wisdom rare the stranger seems to be ; 
Let us upon him guest-gifts meet bestow with bounty free. 
Twelve princes of illustrious fame Phseacia's realm divide, 
And I, the thirteenth, over all with highest sway presida 380 

Let each a tunic and a robe of spotless texture bring. 
And eke a talent of pure gold add to his ofiering. 
All these together in his hands let us now place, that so 
To supper at the evening hour he with glad heart may go. 
And let Euryalus by words and gift his wrong atone, — 385 

For he, methinks, a grievous lack of courtesy hath shown." 

He spake, and all forthwith obeyed the order of the king : 
Each sent a herald to his home, thence costly gifts to bring. 
Euryalus his sovereign lord in answer thus addressed : 

" king, who of thy people art alike the first and best, 390 

E'en as thou bidd'st, the stranger's wrath shall be appeased by me ; — 
This brazen sword, with silver hilt, my gift to him shall be : 
A sheath of ivory fresh carved enfolds the gleaming blade, — 
So with a thing of price to him shall my amends be made." 

Then in Ulysses' hands he placed the silver-hilted sword, 395 

And in the midst he stood and spake to him this wingfed word : 



392. This brazen sioord, &c. 

** humero slmal exuit ensem 

Auratum, mir^ quern fecerat arte Lycaon 

Gnoslus, atqae habilem vagin^ aptarat ebomd.. " — ViRO. JBn. , ix. 303. 

** Thereby his mortal! blade full comely hong 
In yvory sheath, ycarved with curious slights ; 
Whose hilts were burnished gold. " 

— Spenser, Faerie Queene, Bk. i. c. 7. 30. 
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" Hail, sire and guest ! if from my lips imcoiirteous speech has passed. 
Far let its memory be chased upon the whirling blast. 
Heav'n grant thee grace again thy wife and country to behold, 
Since parted long and far from friends thou'st suffered woes untold." 400 

" Thou, too, friend, thrice hail to thee," him thus the chief addressed ; 
" And by th' immortal gods above mayst thou be ever blest. 
And mayst thou in the time to come ne'er miss thy trusty blade, 
That thou with graceful words thy gift to me hast freely made." 

He spake, and o'er his shoulders threw the sword with silver dight, — 405 
And now 'twas sunset, and the gifts already were in sight. 
These to the palace of the king the noble heralds bore, — 
From them the mighty monarch's sons their load of gifts took o'er, 
And by their honoured mother's side to lay their charge they sped. 
Meanwhile within the palace hall the way Alcinous led, 410 

And, entering in, the royal pair on thrones sat eminent ; — 
Then to Arete thus the king declared his kind intent : 

" A coffer bring, of workmanship the choicest and the best ; 
Place in it tunic white and clean, and mantle for our guest : 
And next a brazen caldron heat upon the glowing fire, 415 

That he may come by bath refreshed, and these our gifts admire, 
Safe stored, sent hither by the hand of each PhsBacian peer ; — 
So shall the banquet joy his heart, the song delight his ear. 
And I my golden goblet rare will add unto his store, \ 

That he may ever think of us, his friend and host of yore, J- 420 

When his libation to the gods he in his halls shall pour." ) 

So spake he, and her handmaid train his consort did require 
At once to set a caldron huge upon the blazing fire. 
Prompt they a tripod laver placed above the red flames' glow. 
With water filled it, kindled wood upon the hearth below, 425 



398. Far let its memory be chased^ &c. 

** tristitiam et metos 

Tradam protervis in mare Creticum 
Portare ventis. " — Hor. Od. , i. 26. 1. 

" Irrita ventossB linquens promissa procellse.'' — Catullus, Pel. et Thet.f 54. 

424. Prompt they a tripod laver, &c. 

" Magno veluti quum flamma sonore 
Virgea suggeritor costis undantis aeni, 
Exultantque sestu laticos." — ViBO. jEn., vii. 462. 
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And Boon the water *gan to boil above the circling flame. 

Anon from out her chamber forth the queen returning came. 

Thence for her guest she with her brought a coffer rich and rare, — 

Phseacia's nobles' costly gifts therein she stored with care, 

The raiment and the gold likewise ; — with these her own she laid, — 450 

The tunic, and the spotless cloak, — and to Ulysses said : 

" See to the lid thyself, guest, and this my counsel heed. 
Do thou the coffer and the lid knot deftly with all speed. 
Lest, while on board thy ship thou liest, upon the homeward way, 
In slumber drowned, to spoilers hand thy wealth become a prey." 435 

Which when the much-enduring chief, divine Ulysses, heard, 
At once he closed the coffer's lid, obedient to her word, 
And with all speed upon it tied a knot with cunning art, 
Of which dread Circe erst to him the secret. did impart 
Straightway the housewife to the bath the hero did invite, 440 

And as the laver steamed, his heart waxed joyful at the sight. 
For no such solace had been his since the momentous hour 
When first he ventured on the deep from fair Calypso's bower. 
To minister to every need the while he sojourned there. 
E'en as a god'gr; the nymph divine had made her loving cara 445 

But when the handmaids' task was o'er, and bath and fragrant oil 
Had cleansed his limbs, and washed away the weariness of toil, 
O'er him a mantle richly wrought, and tunic's fold, they cast ; — 
So from the bath to join the throng of revellers he passed. 
Alcinous' daughter, by the gods endowed with beauty rare, { 450 

Stood by the well-wrought roof-tree prop, and saw him enter there. 
And admiration, as she gazed, was kindled in her breast. 
And thus the royal maid the chief with wingfed words addressed : 



432. See to the lid thyself, &c. 

** Veiy curious is the gold box (No. 818) with a well-fitting lid, which was fastened on 
it with two gold wires, by means of four perforations, one wire being on either side the 
lid, and one on either side of the rim of the box. A similar contrivance is found in the 
box which Arete, wife of King Alcinous, fills with presents for Ulysses, for she recom- 
mends to him — 

'< * Look now thyself to the lid, and tie quickly a knot on it, lest any one should rob 
thee on the way, when thou reposest again in sweet slumber, going in the black ship. ' 

** Homer says in the verses immediately following i — 

'' ' But as soon as the much-enduring divine Ulysses heard this, he forthwith fitted on 
the lid, and quickly put upon it a manifold knot, which venerable Circe had once pru- 
dently taught him. ' "—Schliemann's if^cerus and TirytiSf p. 205. 
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" Stranger, farewell, nor in thine home Nausicaa forget, 
Nor that to me thou owest first of rescued life the debt." 455 

" Nausicaa," thus to her the chief in counsel rich replied, — 
" Thou that of great Alcinous art the daughter and the pride, — 
So may the Thunderer grant my prayer, great Herd's royal spouse, 
To see the day of sweet return, and stand within my house. 
To thee as to a god my vows shall be for ever paid, 460 

For thou alone didst give me back my life, O royal maid." 

He spake, and next the king sat down upon a stately seat 
Meanwhile they portioned out the feast, and mixed the wine-cup sweet. 
Now drew the herald near, who led the minstrel by the hand, — 
Demodocus, in honour held by all throughout the land : 465 

Him by a pillar tall he placed, in the mid banquet-halL 
Then wise Ulysses to his side the herald straight did call, 
To bear the bard a portion carved from back of white-tusked swine, 
Which lay but barely touched, and rich in fat around the chine. 

" Herald, this to Demodocus for his regalement bear, 470 

That I in love may him embrace, though sore opprest with care. 
Eev'rence and honour's meed to bards all men delight to pay, — 
For 'tis the muse who loves their race, and doth inspire their lay." 

He spake : before Demodocus his charge the herald set ; 
The blind bard's heart rejoiced such mark of honour's meed to get. 475 

So on the feast before them spread their eager hands they laid. 
But when of hunger and of thirst the longing they had stayed, 
Ulysses, chief in counsel rich, bespake the minstrel then : 

" To thee, Demodocus, our praise is due beyond all men. 
Thou of the muse, the child of Jove, thy gift of song, I ween 480 

Receiv'dst, or else Apollo's self has thy great master been ; 
For of Achaia's sons the tale life-true dost thou relate, — 
Their mighty deeds, their sufferings sad, their toil and final fate, 
As thou hadst from eyewitness learnt, or seen what there befell : 
But change thy strain, and of the horse of wood the story tell, 485 



485. But change thy strain, &c. 

'< Nee clam Darateus Trojanis Pergama partu 
InflammHsset equus noctumo Grajugenaram. " — Lucretius, L 487. 

'* Instar montis equum diving Palladis arte 
^dificant, sect&que mtexunt ablete costas." — ViBO. jEn., ii. 15. 

** Qnum fatalis equus saltu super ardua venit 
Pergama, et armatum peditem gravis attulit alveo." — IHd.^ vi. 515. 
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Which by Epeius' cunning craft and Pallas' counsel made, 

Into the citadel of Troy Ulysses erst conveyed, 

With warriors filled, who to doomed Troy brought home the fated curse. 

K of these deeds thou canst the tale in order due rehearse. 

Then will I in all lands declare the gift of Heav'n-taught song, 490 

By some propitious god bestowed, doth unto thee belong." 

He spake, and by the god inspired the bard began his strain, 
What time the Argive host had fired their camp on Hium's plain. 
And o'er the deep in well-benched ships were sailing on their way, 
Whilst in mid Troy in ambush close lurked Grecia's armed array, 495 

And round far-famed Ulysses crouched within the monster's womb, — 
For to Troy's citadel Troy's sons had drawn the horse of doom. 
E'en there the fatal mischief stood, and all around its foes 
Debating sat, and 'mid their ranks a triple strife arose, — 
Or with remorseless steel in twain the hollow trunk to cleave, 500 

Or draw it to the topmost crag, and to destruction heave, 
Or as an off-ring to the gods there suffer it to stay : 
And their debate was doomed by Fate to end this self -same way. 



486. Which by Epeitis* cunning craft, &c. 
** ipse doli fabricator Epeius." — ViRG. u^n,, ii 264. 

488. With warriors filledj &c. 

** Hue delecta virdm sortiti corpora fortim 
Incladunt cjbco lateri, penitusque cavernas 
Ingentes, uterumque armato mllite complent" — Ibid., ii. 18. 

497. F(yr to Tr(yy*8 citadel, &c. 

'' Instamus tamen immemores, csecique furore, 
Et monstrum infelix sacratft sistimus arce." — Ibid., ii. 244. 

499. Debasing sal, &c. 

*' Pars stupet innuptse donum exitiale Minervse, 
£t molem mirantur equi : primusque Thymoetes 
Duel intra muros hortatur, et arce locari, 
Sive dolo, sou jam Trojse sic fata ferebant. 
At Capys, et quorum melior sententia menti, 
Aut pelago Danaum insidias suspectaque dona 
Praecipitare jubent, subjectisque urere flammis ; 
Aut terebrare cayas uteri et tentare latebras. 
Scinditur incertum studia in contraria vulgus." — Ibid,, ii. 81. 

502. Or as an offering to the gods, &c. 

" Ducendum ad sedes simulacrum, orandaque divsa 
Numina conclamant." — Ibid., ii. 232. 
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For Fate had from of old decreed that haughty Troy should fall, 

When once the wooden horse should be enclosed within its wall, 505 

Whose hollow womb did all the flower of Grecians chiefs conceal, 

Death and destruction from the gods to Troy about to deaL 

Then sang he, too, how issuing forth from hoUow ambush came 

The sons of Greece, and gave all Troy to slaughter and to flame ; 

And how throughout the lofty town, his song went on to tell, 510 

The warriors sallying diverse ways wrought deeds of havoc fell. 

But to Deiphobus's house Ulysses on that night 

With godlike Menelaus went, like Mars himself in fight, — 

And on that night, so ran the tale, was fought no bloodier fray. 

Yet by Athene's aid the chief bore vict'ry's crown away. 515 

Thus sang the bard ; Ulysses' heart was melted at his strain, 
And from his eyelids o'er his cheek the tears began to rain ; — 
As some fond weeping wife doth o'er her husband's body fall. 
In sight of his own people slain before the city wall. 

Who in an effort vain his town and children dear to shield 520 

From the remorseless day of fate, lies stretched upon the field ; 
And she, as she beholds him gasp in death's last agony. 
Her arms around him throws, and rends the air with piercing cry. 
But striking with their lances' shaft her shoulders, the stem foe 
Force her with them to distant land a captive lorn to go, 525 

Doomed the full bitterness of toil and sorrow there to taste. 
And with her grief most pitiful her cheek doth pine and waste. 
So wept the chief with bitter grief, and heaved full many a moan. 
Unnoticed and unheard by all save by the king alone. 

His deep-drawn groans Alcinous heard while seated by his side, 530 

And to Phseacia's sea-famed sons at once the monarch cried : 

" Phseacian chiefs and counsellors, give ear, and from the strain 
That to the tuneful lyre he sings, now let the bard refrain, — 
For not to all his minstrelsy an equal joy doth bring ; 
For well I marked from the first time that he began to sing, 535 

Not once has ceased to wail and weep our honoured friend and 

guest; — 
Some direful sorrow's load, be sure, weighs heavy on his breast 



508. Then sang he too, &c. 

** Inclosos utero Danaos, et pinea fartim 
Laxat claostra Sinon."— Yirq. ^n., ii. 258. 
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Then let the bard his song give o'er, — for better is it fax 

That naught should of, or host or guest, the mutual pleasure mar. 

For 'tis on this our guest's account our ship is ready made, 540 

And we with gifts have of our love the freewill offering paid. 

For in a brother's place stands aye the suppliant and the guest, 

With him who, though his wit be small, is of true heart possessed. 

Wherefore do thou, too, thy replies mask with no subtle veil, — 

'Twere better with straightforward speech to tell to us thy tale. 545 

But come, the name thy parents gave in thine own land declare. 

Which 'mid the dwellers in and round thy city thou dost bear. 

Noble or churl, no mortal goes a nameless wight on earth, — 

Each from his parents bears a name bestowed on him at birth. 

And who thy people? what thy land? and where thy cityl say, 550 

That, by their thoughts' own instinct, there our ships may thee convey : 

For our Phaeacian vessels need no watchful pilot guide, — 

No rudder want, like other ships, to steer them o'er the tide ; 

But they themselves know every wish, and secret thoughts of men, 

And well the cities and rich fields of every land they ken. 555 

Hid in dim mist, they o'er the sea's vast billows swiftly fly ; 

Nor are our ships to suffer wreck, our sailors doomed to die. 

Yet by Nausithous, my sire, the tale have I heard told. 

How great Poseidon wrath has nursed against us from of old. 

For that we convoy scatheless home all who that favour seek, — 560 

So that he swore on ship of ours vengeance one day to wreak ; 

On homeward course should it be whelmed upon the misty sea, 

And by a mountain huge our town for aye o'ershadowed be. 



551. Thatf by their tkougkts^ own instinct, &c 

Compare Spenser*s description of the '' gondelay " which bears the enchantress Phsedria : 

'' Eftsoone her shallow ship away did slide, 

More swift than swallow sheres the Hqoid sky, 

Withouten oar or pilot it to guide, 

Or wingM canvass with the wind to fly ; 

Only she turned a pin, and by and by 

It cut a way upon the yielding wave 

(Ne carM she her course for to apply), 

For it was taught the way which she would have, 
And both from rocks and flats itself could wisely save. " 

— Fokerie Qtieene, Bk. ii. c. 6. 6. 

Would that our iron-clad leviathans of to-day were gifted with the intuitive knowledge 
possessed by the galleys of Phseacia and Phsedria's gondelay ! 
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Thus spake my sire ; that threat the god may haply all fulfil, 

Or haply let his vengeance sleep, according to his will. 565 

But come, and of thy wand'rings long the whole true tale declare, — 

What peoples thou hast visited, what lands, what cities fair. 

Tell which are fierce and savage tribes, that know nor right nor law. 

Which make the stranger welcome guest, and hold the gods in awe. 

Say also why in grief profound overwhelmed thou didst appear, 570 

When of the Argive host and Troy thou didst the sad fate hear : 

'Twas by the gods' decree on men such dire destruction fell, 

That generations yet to come in song the tale might telL 

Perchance thou some connection dear slain before Troy hast left ; 

Of thy wife's sire, or daughter's spouse, hast been by fate bereft, — 575 

Such after our own flesh and blood are nearest wont to be, — 

Or comrade tried in arms, whose heart was knit in love to thee : 

For e'en a well-loved brother's place the trusted friend supplies. 

Who shares your heart, and every thought, — your comrade true and wise." 



566. But come, &c. 

" Sed vos qui tandem ? quibus aut venistis ab oris ? 
Quove tenetls iter?"— Virg. -^w., i. 369. 
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THE CIC0NIAN3 — THE LOTUS-EATEKS — THE CYCLOPS POLYPHEMUS. 
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Thbn spake Ulysses, sagest man of counsel, answering : 

" Alcinous, of Phaeacia's sons high honoured chief and king ! 

To listen unto bard like this I hold it grateful treat, 

Whose voice, as of some god divine, outringeth clear and sweet. 

A truer pleasure in the world there cannot be, say I, 5 

Than when throughout some peopled town reigns glad festivity ; — 

When banqueters in order sit, the minstrel's lay to hear. 

And boards well-laden groan beneath the weight of bounteous cheer ; — 

When from the well-filled bowl the cups with rosy wine are crowned. 

While the cup-bearer 'mid the guests doth speed his gratefid round. lo 

Methinks naught can to heart of man than this more pleasant be : 

But now to learn my tale of woe thy mind hath prompted thee. 

That yet a sorer load of grief may weigh upon my heart. 

What story first, what next, what last, shall I to thee impart ? — 

For upon me the heav'nly gods have laid right many a woe. 15 

But first my name I will disclose, that all of you may know ; 

And I, should I perchance escape stem fate's remorseless day, 

Your guest-friend may hereafter be, in country far away. 

Ulysses I, Laertes' son, whose subtle craft has gained 

Kenown 'midst mortals, and whose fame has e'en to heav'n attained. 20 



(t 



8. And boards well-laden, &c. 
dapes, et plense pocnla mensse." — Virg. J^,, xi. 738. 



19. Ulysses I, &c. 
" Sum plus Mneas,"—Ibid., i. 878. 

** O iratn KXtivU Ol^iirovs jcaXoi^/it€ws."— SoPH. (Ed. Tyr., 8. 
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My dwelling-place is Ithaca, fair island of the west, 

Where Neritos his foliage waves, and rears on high his crest. 

There many islands in the sea, each unto other nigh,— 

Zacynthus with its woodland crown, Dulichium, Sam^, — lie : 

But Ithaca herself lies low, in western sea afar 25 

(Towards the east and rising sun the other islands are). 

A rugged isle, but right good nurse of noble youths is she, 

And to mine eyes no sweeter sight than mine own land could be, — 

E'en though Calypso, nymph divine, with longing love was fain 

To keep me for her lord and spouse, and in her cave detain : 30 

Though Circe, of ^Eaea's isle the crafty queen, was fain 

To keep me for her lord and spouse, and in her halls detain. 

Yet vainly with their blandishments they strove my heart to win, — 

Naught sweeter is to man than home, naught dearer than his kin, 

Though from his parents' roof afar his lot may be to live 35 

In foreign clime, with stately house, and all that wealth can give. 

But come ; of my return the woes most grievous will I tell, 

Which, when from Troy I homeward sailed, from Jove upon me felL 

" From Troy to the Ciconians' land the wind my vessels blew, 
To Ismarus : the city then I sacked, the men I slew. 40 

The womenkind we bore away, and booty rich and rare. 
Partition made, nor wanted each of spoil an equal share. 
In hot haste then I gave command to hurry from the spot ; — 
Infatuates that my comrades were, to me they hearkened not. 
There many a cask of wine we drank, and many were the sheep 45 

And horned beeves of rolling gait we slew beside the deep. 
Meantime this Cicon horde for aid to neighbour Cicons cried, 
Who our first foe in bravery and number far outvied. 
Upon the mainland live the tribe, and well war's lesson know. 
With chariot, or if need afoot, to charge upon the foe. 50 

On us at morn, countless as leaves, or flowers in vernal bloom, 
They fell, and on our hapless heads from Jove brought evil doom, — 
A doom with many a grief to me and to my comrades fraught, ^ 

As by our swift sea-passing ships in close array we fought, v 

And with our brazen-headed spears death to each other wrought. j 55 



24. Zacynthibs vrUh Us woodUmd crotim, &c 

** nemorosa Zacynthos 

Dulichiumque, Sameque, et Neritos ardua saxis. "— ViRG. jEn,, iii. 270. 
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Whilst, yet 'twas morn, and whilst to noon drew on the sacred day, 

Outnumbered as we were, we held our enemy at bay. 

But when the slanting sun the hour of oxen's rest brought nigh, 

Then vict'ry crowned the Cicon arms, and we were forced to fly. 

Six of my comrades from each ship fell on that bloody plain ; 60 

The rest of us from death and fate escaped across the main. 

" Thence, joyful at our own escape, from death we onward bore, 
Though for our lost companions dear our hearts lamented sore. 
Nor moved we on our well-curved ships, till to each comrade's shade \ 
Of those who died upon the plain in our Ciconian raid, > 65 

Thrice duly calling each by name, we the last honours paid. ) 

" But 'gainst our ships cloud-driving Jove aroused the North wind dread, — 
"With mighty tempest o'er the seas the raging Boreas sped. 
Cloud upon cloud in masses dense hid from our baffled sight 
Both earth and sea, and from the skies at one fell swoop came night. 70 

Then through the surge each vessel drove bows under, and its sail 
Was in a trice to ribbons torn before the dreadful gale. 



58. BtU when the slanting sun^ &c. 

** Aspice aratra jugo referunt suspensa juvenci, 
Et sol crescentes decedens duplicat umbras." — Viro. Eel., ii. 66. 

** Sol ubi montium 
Mutaret umbras, et juga demeret 

Bobusfatigatis." — HoR. Cd., iii. 6. 41. 

** Two such I saw, what time the labored ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow came." — Milton, CormiSy 292. 

64. Nor moved we on, &c. 

" Tunc egomet tumulum Rhoetoeo in littore inanem 
Constitui, et rnagn^ Manes ter voce vocavi." — Virg. ^n., vi. 505. 

** Condimus, et magn^ supremum voce ciemus." — Ibid., iii. 67. 

67. Bid 'gainst our ships, &c. 
** But see ! in confluence home before the blast, 
Clouds rolled on clouds the dusky noon o'ercast, 
The blackening ocean curls, the winds arise, 
And the dark scud in quick succession flies. " 

— Falconer's Shipwreck, c. 2. 127. 

71. Then thr&kigh the surge, &c. 

" The mainsail all in streaming ruins tore, 
Loud-fluttering, imitates the thunder's roar. 
The ship still labours in the oppressive strain, 
Low bending, as if ne'er to rise again." — Ibid., 2. 177. 
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In fear of death the canvas then we hasted quick to lower, 

And rowing with what speed we coidd, our vessels drave ashore. 

There stranded for two days and nights continuously we lay, 75 

In weariness and trouble sore eating our hearts away. 

But when the third day's fair-haired Dawn brought light to glad the 

world, 
We raised our masts, and our white sails to catch the breeze unfurled. 
And took our seats, the while our ships both wind and helm obeyed ;— 
Then without further scathe should I my fatherland have made, 80 

But as we doubled Malea's point rude Boreas rose once more, 
And drove me far with wave and tide beyond Cythera's shore. 

"From thence nine days entire our ships by baleful winds were 

borne 
O'er the fish-teeming deep, but land made on the morrow's mom, 
Whereon the Lotus-eaters dwell, the flowery food who eat, — 85 

And there we disembarked, and drew fresh water for our fleet. 
Then seated by their galleys' side their meal my comrades made, 
Until of hunger and of thirst the longing they had stayed. 
And next I chose a trusty pair from out my comrade band, 
A herald gave, and bade the three go wander o'er the land, 90 

And learn what kind of mortal men might dwell the coast around. 
Quick they, upon their errand sped, the Lotus-eaters found, — 
Against my comrades these devised nor death nor grievous harm, 
But gave them of the Lotus flower to eat, and know its charm. 
For who but tasted that sweet fruit would fain have thence no more 95 

Returned to bring his comrades word, or plied the homeward oar. 
But, feeding on th' enchanted flower, have lingered there to dwell, 
All thought of home and sweet return forgetting 'neath its spelL 
Perforce I led them to the ships, whilst bitterly they wept. 
And dragged them 'neath the rowers' seats, and there in durance kept. 100 
Then straight my other friends I charged that they should man 

apace 
Our gaUeys swift, and fly with me the perils of the place, 
Lest more should eat, and of return alike forgetful be : 
Then each embarking manned his bench, and quickly put to sea. 
Sitting in order, with their oars they smote the briny wave ; — 105 

So on our voyage with fresh weight of sorrow thence we drave. 

" Next to the Cyclop giants' land we wandered o'er the main ; — 
A froward, lawless race are they, that work of hands disdain. 
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Trusting the gods to mind their needs, they neither plough nor sow, 

But all earth's fruits unsown, untiUed, for them in plenty grow, — no 

Barley and wheat, and the rich grape of thickly-clustered vine, 

Kipened by timely shower of Jove, gives store of precious wine. 

No council for the common weal have they, nor statute code, 

But make on lofty mountain-tops their desolate abode ; 

Their despot will the only law their wives and children know, — 115 

Each in his hollow cave cares naught for neighbour's weal or woa 

" Beside the Cyclops' harbour stretched a little isle doth lie. 
With forest crowned, not far away from off their coast, nor nigh. 
The chamois in unnumbered flocks have made that isle their home, 
For, by the tread of man unscared, at liberty they roam. 120 

!Nor thither comes the hunter train, who toil and hardship bear, 
As o'er the crest of mountain-top or through the brake they fare. 
Nor fold for sheep nor plough is there, but aye untilled, unsown 
By human hand, the bleating goat hath held it for his own. 
No ships with bright vermilion prows have they, nor shipwrights skilled 
Are ever found on Cyclops' ground, decked barks for them to build, 126 
'Which, doing their allotted task, woidd to far cities go. 
As men do often cross the seas, and visit to and fro. 
Soon might a thriving settlement be wrought by craftsmen there, — 
No worthless spot, but one which all in season due would bear. 130 

Watered and soft, its verdant meads the hoary sea-wave line, 
N"or in its fruitful vineyard grounds e'er perisheth the vine. 
Smooth is the ploughing land, and great the harvest they might reap 
In season, for the subsoil lies exceeding rich and deep. 



109. They neither phmgh nor sow. 

'^ Ne needs there gardener to set or sow, 
To plant or pnme ; for of their own accord 
All things, as they created were, do grow," 

— Spenser, Faerie Queene, Bk. iii. 6. 34. 

110. But all earth*8 fruits f &c. 

** Ipsa qnoqne immunis, rastroque intacta, nee ullis 
Saucia vomeribus, per se dabat omnia tellus." — Ov. Met., i. 101. 



<c 



ipsaque tellus 



Omnia liberius, nullo poscente, ferebat" — ViRO. Oeorg,, L 127. 

'* Reddit ubi Cererem tellus inarata quotannis, 

Et imputata floret usque vinea." — HoR. Epod., xvi. 43. 
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" There, too, in peaceful port may ships without a cable ride, 135 

Nor hawser need, nor anchors cast to hold against the tide ; 
But, beaching on the sand their keels, their leisure they can stay, 
Till sailors wish, or fav'ring breeze, invite them on their way. 
And at the haven's head a fount of crystal water flows 
Within a cave, and all around the waving poplar grows. 140 

There, 'mid the darkness, sailing in with our swift ships we sped. 
And through a gloom no eye could pierce by some kind god were led. 
Mist-laden was the air around our galleys as we sailed, 
Not did the moon in heav n show light, but in the clouds was veiled. 



135. There, toOf in peacefvZ port, &c 

* ' Est in secessu longo locus. Insula portum 
£fficit objectu laterum, quibus omnis ab alto 
Frangitur, inque sinus scmdit sese unda reductos. 
Hmc atque hinc vastse rupes, gemmique mmantur 
In caelum scopuli : quorum sub vertice lat^ 
iBquora tuta silent. Turn silvis scena coruscis 
Desuper, horrentique atrum nemus imminet umbr^ 
Fronte sub adverse scopulis pendentibus antrum : 
Intus aquse dulces, vivoque sedilia saxo : 
Nympharum domus. Hie fessas non vincula naves 
Ulla tenent ; unco non adligat ancoi-a morsu." — Yibo. .^n,, i. 159. 

*' Luogo h in una dell' erme assai riposto, 
Ove si curva il lido e in fuori stende 
Due lunghe coma, e fra lor tiene ascosto 
Un ampio seno, e porto un scoglio rende, 
Ch* a lui la fronte, e V tergo all' onda ha opposto. 
Che vien dall' alto, e la respinge e fende 
S' innalzan quinci e quindi, e torregianti 
Fan due gran rupi segno a' naviganti 

Tacciono sotto i mar sicuri in pace ; 
Sovra ha di negre selve opaca scena ; 
£ in mezzo d* esse una spelonca giace^ 
D' edere ed* ombre, e di dolci acque amena, 
Fune non lega qui, n^ col tenace 
Morso le stanche navi ancora frena." — Tasso, Ger. Lib., c. xv. 42, 43. 

141. There, ^mid the darkness, &c. 

** Nam neque erant astrorum ignes, nee Incidns sdthit 
Sidere^ polus ; obscuro sed nubila cselo, 
Et lunam in nimbo nox intempesta tenebat" — ViRO. ./En,, iii. 585. 

** Simul atra nubes 
Condidit lunam, neque certa fulgent 

Sideranautis." — HoR. Od, ii 16. 3. 
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No mariner from all our crews beheld the nearing strand, 145 

Nor marked the long and roUing swell that gently broke on land, 

Until our well-benched galleys all upon the shore ran fast. 

Grounding them there, we lowered of each the canvas and the mast, 

Then sought the welcome beach ourselves, and fast beside the brine 

In grateful slumber wrapt we lay, awaiting dawn divine. 150 

" But when the rosy-fingered Morn, Day's mother, 'gan to smile, 
We woke, and roamed in wonderment around the sea-girt isle^ 
And then the nymphs, Jove's daughters fair, the chamois roused to stray 
Across our path, that aU might have wherewith to sup that day. 
For bended bows and hunting-spears we sought our ships apace, 155 

And sallied forth in triple band, all eager for the chase, 
And quickly to our aim the gods a welcome booty gave. 
To that fair isle twelve ships my lead had followed o'er the wave ; — 
Nine goats to each allotted fell ; ten for my special share 
They set apart; — so through the day tiU sundown sat we there, 160 

Feasting on meat and luscious wine to our full hearts' content, — 
For not as yet the ruddy wine from out our ships was spent : 
For of right many a well-filled jar was timely stowage made, 
When we the sacred city stormed in our Ciconian raid. 
And often at the land we gazed of giant Cyclops nigh, 165 

Saw the smoke rise, and heard of sheep and goats the bleating cry. 
But after sunset, when the night came clothed in sable vest, 
In slumber by the seaside wrapt we took our fill of rest. 
But when the rosy-fingered Mom, Day's mother, on us broke, 
A council of my friends I called, and thus amid them spoke : 170 



155. For bended bows, &c. 

** Constitit hie, arcnmqne manu celeresqne sagittas 
Corripnit ; fidiis quae tela gerebat Achates ; 
Ductoresque ipsos primum, capita alta ferentes 
Cornibus arboreis stemit ; turn yulgus ; et omnem 
Miscet agens telis nemora inter frondea tarbam. 
Nee prius absistit, qnam septem ingentia victor 
Corpora fundat hnmi, et numemm cum navibus sequet." 

— ViRO. ^n.j i. 187. 

167. BtU after sunset, &c. 

** Sol rait interea, et montes umbrantur opaci ; 
Sternimnr optatsB gremio tellnris ad undam, 
Sortiti remos, passimqne in littore sicco 
Corpora curamus ; fessos sopor irrigat artos." — Ilnd., iii. 508. 
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" * Comrades beloved, save ns alone, here let the others rest 
With mine own ship, and mine own crew, these neighbours will I test, 
Whether some savage race they be, not knowing wrong from rights 
Or apt to play the friendly host, and keeping God in sight' 

'' I spake, and sought my ship, and bade my comrades from the shore 
With haste their leader all aboard to follow, and immoor. 176 

And speedily they came on board, and on his rowers' seat 
Each in due order took his place, and the white sea-wave beat 
But when we nigh the mainland drew, we saw upon the shore \ 

A cavern huge, hard by the sea, with laurel shaded o'er, > ig© 

And much small cattle, sheep and goats, lay drowsing at its door. ) 
Around it of deep-bedded stones there ran a lofty wall. 
That stately oak with leafy crown o'erhung, and pine-tree talL 
There one who from all neighbour haunts apart his dwelling kept, 
And shepherded his flocks alone^ a huge man-monster slept 185 

Of law or righteousness was naught known to his savage mind, — 
A monstrous prodigy he was, like to no human kind. 
Like some tall mountain's wood-crowned top the shape of dread appears, 
Where far apart from neighbouring chain its giant crest it rears. 
I bade my well-loved comrades then to wait the ship hard by, — 190 

Those others that I left behind, — and draw her high and dry. 
But of the best and bravest chose I twelve, and left the shore, 
And with us of dark-coloured wine a goat-skin full I bore, — 



180. A cavern hugef &c. 

*• Immemores socii vasto Cyclopia in antro 
Deseruere. Domus sanie dapibusque cruentis, 
Intus opaca, ingens. Ipse arduiis, altaque pulsat 
Sidera (di, talem terris avertite pestem !) 
Nee visu facilis, nee dicta adfabilis ulli" — Virg. uEn., iii. 617. 

184. ITiere one wTiofrom, &c 

*' So choosing solitary to abide 
Far from all neighbours, that her devilish deeds 
And hellish arts from people she might hide." 

— Spensbk, Faerie Queene^ Bk. iii 7. 6. 

187. A monstrous prodigy f &c. 
*' In shape and life more like a monster than a man." 

•—Ibid,, Bk. i. 4. 22. 

188. LUce some tall movmJtaviCs wood-croumed top, &c 
*' Abietibus juvenes patriis et montibus sequos." — Yibo. jEn,, ix. 674. 
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Sweet drink, which erst Euanthes' son, hight Maxon, gave to me : 

Priest of Apollo, guardian god of Ismarus, was he. 195 

For Maron, when the town we sacked, his children and his wife, 

In holy reverence we saved unharmed throughout the strife. 

In Phoehus' hallowed grove he dwelt, and gifts of price untold 

He gave to me, — seven talents first of deftly wroughten gold, 

And next a cup of silver pure, and last twelve jars of wine 200 

The sire drew off and filled, — a. drink unmingled, sweet, divine. 

Of all his serving-men and maids that wine was known to none 

Beyond himself, save his dear wife and housekeeper alone. 

When the sweet ruhied wine men drank from this all-precious store, 

One wine-cup into twenty cups of water they would pour. 205 

Then wondrous fragrance through the hall the mixing-howl would waft. 

No mortal could refrain his lips from the too tempting draught. 

Of this an ample skin I filled, and with me, too, I bore 

Food in a wallet, for my mind was filled with boding sore 

That we were doomed to meet some man arrayed in savage might, — 210 

Some monster, in whose breast there dwelt nor equity nor right. 

" The dreaded cave we quickly reached, nor him within we found, 
For he was shepherding his flocks on the rich pasture-ground. 
So ent'ring at the mouth, our gaze in wonderment we cast 
On all therein,— -on baskets charged with load of cheeses vast ; 215 

On pens with lambs and kids close-thronged, in fold apart each kind, — 
The firsthng flock, the summer lamb, the newly-born, confined. 
And with the curdled whey were all his vessels brimming o'er, 
His pails and wroughten bowls, which held of milk his goodly store. 
My comrades then, with many a prayer, besought me to lay hand 220 

Upon some cheeses first, and bear our booty to the strand. 
Next from their pens the kids and lambs to drive, and all our prey 
To ship on board, and o'er the deep sail with all speed away. 



194. Stoeet drink, &c 

** Vina, bonns qose deinde cadis onerltrat Acestes 
Littore Trinacrio, dederatque abeuntibus heros, 
Dividit, et dictis mserentia pectora mulcet." — Vikg. .^^ri., i. 195. 

206. Then vxmdrousfragrancef &c. 

** by the wine 

That fragrant smell diffused." — Milton, Par, Eeg.^ ii. 350. 

*' Plenaque odorcUi Bia ponit pocula BcuxhV^ — Ov. Fasti, iii. 301. 



\ 
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I hearkened not ; — ah ! if I had, far better 'twould have been ; 

But wilfully chose there to stay till I the man had seen. 225 

Some guest-gift, thought I, to my share may from his bounty faU. 

Alas ! a joyless sight he proved unto my comrades alL 

" So kindling fire, burnt-offering unto the gods we made ; 
Then sat, and of his cheeses ate, and for his coming stayed. 
Till, shepherding his flocks and herds, the giant's self drew nigh, \ 230 
And on his back a grievous load he bore of firewood dry, > 

Which at his hour of evening meal might needful light supply. ) 
Inside the cavern's mouth his load down with a crash he threw. 
And to its innermost recess, by terror cowed, we flew. 

Next sorting out his fatted flocks of sheep and goats, he drave 235 

All those he milked, of either kind, within the spacious cave, 
But left the males, both rams and goats, penned in the outer yard, — 
And lifting up a boulder huge, the open mouth he barred. 
No power, I ween, that monstrous rock could from the entrance shake ; — 
Not that of two-and-twenty wains, four-wheeled, of strongest make. 240 

In giant bulk before his doors he fixed the mighty stone. 
Then sat him down, and milked his sheep and bleating goats each one ; 
To each their tender younglings gave, one half the milky tide 
He curdled, and in wicker sieves gathered and laid aside ; 
And half he set in vessels by, to drink when he might feel 245 

Craving of thirst, or soon as e'er he took his evening meaL 
His evening work thus quick despatched, he lighted up his fire, 
Espied us by its very gleam, and thus 'gan to inquire : 

" ' Ho, strangers ! who are ye 1 and whence come o'er the wat'ry way ? 
Are ye on honest commerce bent, or idle rovers, say 1 250 



241. He fixed the mighty stone, 
" saxo occultabat opaco." — ViRO. jEn,, viii. 211. 

249. Ho, strangers/ &c. 

These four lines also occur in Bk. iii. 77, where Nestor addresses precisely the same 
inquiry to Minenra and Telemachus. Thucydides, i. 5, evidently regards these lines as 
a proof that piracy was looked upon as an honourable employment in ancient Greece : 
" For the Grecians in old time, and of the barbarians both those on the continent who 
lived near the sea, and all, who inhabited islands, after they began to cross over more 
commonly to one another in ships, turned to piracy, under the conduct of their most 
powerful men, with a view both to their own gain and to maintenance for the needy ; and 
falling upon towns that were unfortified, and inhabited like villages, they rifled them, and 
made most of their livelihood by this means ; as this employment did not involve any 
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Like to those scourers of the wave, the bold sea-robber band, 
Who risk their lives to carry harm to men of other land.' 

" Thus questioned he ; but at his words our hearts within us brake, 
Scared by the thunder of his voice, and by his monstrous make. 
But even so with trembling lips I thus in answer spake : -^ 255 

" * Achseans, who from sack of Troy have hither strayed, are we. 
Compelled by baffling winds to cross the vast abyss of seeu 
WhHe seeking home, on courses strange afar have we been driven,— 
For so, I ween, it pleased the will of mighty Jove in heaven. 
Of Agamemnon, Atreus' son, we claim to be th' allies, — \ 260 

The chief whose fame is even now the mightiest 'neath the skies ; > 
So great a town he sacked, such hosts he slew in his emprise. ) 

But lighting here, we haste to fall as suppliants at thy knees. 
And pray that fitting strangers' gift to grant it may thee please. 
Or other favour, such as falls by right to strangers' share. 265 

Ah, gracious lord ! revere the gods, for we thy suppliants are. 
And of the suppliant stranger Jove doth aye th' avenger stand, — 
E'en Jove, who is the stranger's god, and waits at his right hand.' 

" I spake ; the monster answer made, with heart to pity dead : \ 
* Stranger ! some fool thou surely art, or from afar hast sped, > 270 

Who bidd'st me of the gods above the wrath to shun or dread. j 
Know that of segis-bearing Jove we Cyclops take no care. 
Or any of thy blessed gods, for much too great we are. 
Nor would I, all the threatened hate of angry Jove to shun. 
An 'twere not to my mind, spare thee, nor of thy comrades one. 275 



disgrace, but rather brought with it somewhat of glory. This is shown by some that 
dwell on the continent even at the present day, with whom it is an honour to perform this 
cleverly ; and by the ancient poets, who introduce men asking the question of such as 
sail to their coasts, in all cases alike, whether they are pirates ; as though neither those 
of whom they inquire disowned the employment, nor those who were interested in know- 
ing reproached them with it." 

256. Achasans, who from sack of Troy, &c. 

• ** Nos Troja antiqua, si vestras forte per aures 
Trojae nomen iit, diversa per sequora vectos 
Forte 8U& Libycis tempestas appulit oris." — ViRO. ^n.j i. 375. 

271. W?u> bidd'st me, &c. 
— nempe ille immitls, et ipsis 



(I 



Horrendus silvis, et visus ab hospite nullo 

Impune, et magni cum dis contemtor Olympi.*' — Ov. Met., xiii. 759. 



I 
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Enough. Now say where have ye moored the ship that brought ye 

here, 
That I may know thy story's truth ? — at the land's end, or near t ' 

" So spake he, tempting me. But I, well versed in many a wile, 
Gave back to him an answer framed in words of equal guile : 

'' ' Poseidon, great earth-shaking god, has into pieces riven 280 

My luckless ship, upon the rocks that guard thy border driven, 
Nigh to the bluff, by raging wind borne thither from the sea, — 
But these my comrades have escaped from utter doom with me.' 

'^ I spake, of answer ne'er a word the ruthless savage made. 
But started up, and his huge hand on my companions laid ; 285 

Seized two, and dashed them down like whelpe upon the cavern 

floor. 
That o'er the ground the brains ran out, in mingled stream of gore. 
Bending them limb from limb, his meal he hasted to prepare, 
And like a mountain-lion all devoured, and naught did spare. 
Entrails and flesh alike he gorged, and marrowy bones beside, ) 290 

Whilst we with upraised hands to Jove in tears and horror cried ; 
But helplessness and blank despair our senses stupefied. 
But with my comrades' flesh and blood when he at length had filled 
His monstrous paunch, and after it pure milk in rivers swilled, 
Along the cave his giant length he stretched amid ids sheep, — 295 

Then courage gathered I to heart while there he lay asleep. 
Towards his side with weapon bared my way I thought to feel. 
And in the vitals of his heart plunge deep the 'venging steel : 



285. BiU started up, &c 
— mentiqne hseiebat imago 



(C 



Temporis illins, qno vidi bina meoram 
Ter quater affligi socionim corpora terrse ; 
Qa» super ipse jacens, hirsuti more leonis, 
Yisceraque, et cames, cumqne albis ossa medullis, 
Semiaiiimesque artns avidam condebat in alymn." 

-Ov. JUL, xiv. 204. 

** Yisceribus miseronun et sanguine vescitor atro. 
Yidi egomet, dno de nnmero qnom corpora nostro 
Prensa mann magn& medio resapinos in antro 
Frangeret ad saxum, sanieqne expersa natarent 
Limina ; vidi atro qnom membra flnentia tabo 
Manderet, et tepidi tremerent sab dentibns artns." 

— YiRG. .^fik.. iiL 622. 
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And I had clutched it for the blow, — but second thoughts my hand 

Withheld, for so a ghastly death had fallen on our band. 300 

Since from the doorway all our strength had not sufficed to bear 

The mighty rock his single arm unaided had set there : 

So waited we with many a sigh the morning light divina 

But when the rosy-fingered Mom began in heav'n to shine, 

He kindled once again his fire, milked all the bleating dams, 305 

And set beside the mothers each their tender youngling lambs. 

But when he thus had hastened through his work, and all was o'er, 

Two others for his mid-day meal he snatched, e'en as before ; 

Then, glutted with his feast, drove forth his flocks beyond the gate, 

Eaised and replaced with equal ease the massive barrier's weight, 310 

As if 'twere but a quiver's lid, and then with whistle shrill. 

Onward his fatted flocks he drove to seek the neighb'ring hill 

But I within was left to brood how vengeance could be paid 

Her heavy debt, and glory won for me by Pallas' aid. 

And of all schemes that I could plan, this seemed the best to me ; — 315 

By the fold lay the Cyclops' club, a yet green olive-tree. 

Cut for his future use as staff, and left within to dry,— 

And we made guesses at its length as there we saw it lie. 



313. BiU I vrUhin was left, &c. 

^' Hand impone qoidem ; nee talia passus Ulizes, 
Oblitusve sui est Ithacus discrimine tanto," — Vina ^w., iii. 628. 

315. And of all sc?iemes, &c. 
" Haec alternant! potior sententia visa est." — Ibid,, iv. 287. 

316. By the fold, &c. 

** His spear, to eqnal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were bnt a wand." — Milton, Par. Lost, i. 292. 

So also the fall of Sarpedon, H, xvi. 483, is described : — 

** He fell, as falls an oak, or poplar tall, 
Or lofty pine, which on the monntain-top 
For some proud ship the woodman's axe hath hewn." 

— Lord Derby's Translation. 

317. Old for hisftUure use, &c. 
<< Trunca manu pinos regit, et vestigia firmat." — YiRO. ^n,, iii. 659. 
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Like dark-hulled merchant-ship's tall mast to us it seemed to be. 

That, borne by twenty oars, doth cross the billows of the sea, — 320 

So vast alike its breadth and length appeared as there it lay. 

From this tall beam one fathom's length or so I cut away, 

And gave my comrades charge that all to plane it should combine ; 

And whilst they made it smooth and round, the end I pointed fine. 

The point I next within the flame to harden it embrowned, ) 3^5 

Then hid my weapon carefully where mire did most abound. 

Which everywhere throughout the den lay rotting on the ground. 

Then to the rest to draw the lot I straightway gave command. 

And settle who with me the deed would dare of all the band, — 

Who, when the monster overcome by slumber's spell should lie, 330 

Would help me raise the burning stake, and thrust it in his eye. 

The lot fell on the self-same four I should have wished to see 

Picked for the venture ; and myself I chose, the fifth to be. 

At even with his fleecy flocks in sight the giant hove. 

And aU his sheep without delay within the cavern drova 335 

Kot one within the outer court he sufiered to remain, — 

By some foreboding led, or so the god's will did ordain. 

Then of his dungeon dark and drear he raised the barrier rock, 

And with it made the entrance fast, and sat to milk his flock. 

His ewes and she-goats first he milked, each one in order due, 340 

Then gave each tender youngling lamb to its own mother ewa 

But when he thus had hastened through his work, and all was o'er. 

Again yet other two he seized^ and supped e'en as before. 

Then did I a carved ivy-cup filled with the dark wine take. 

And to the Cyclops drawing nigh, thus boldly him bespake : 345 



S19. lAke darh-kuUed merckant-Mf^s tail motif fcc. 

" Cui postquam pinns, bacoli qcue pnebuit usum. 
Ante pedes posita est, antennis apta feiendi8."^0T. MeL, Tiii 782. 

So also Tasso — Ger, Lib,, tL 40 — calls the lanoes of Tancred and Aigynte " le noderose 
amtemme ;" and in Boiardo, the pagan giant Spinello cairies the mast of a ship fw a spear — 

*' Porta por lanza nn gran/iiJto dTamUmiuu'' 

*' All were the beame in bigness like a mast** 

— Spkxskr, Faerie Qmeeme, Bk. iii 7. 4a 

3S5. And aU his ^ke^, ke. 
** Lanigeias dandit pecodes^ atqoe nbeia piessaL** — Tno. .^m.^ m. 642. 
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Cyclops, take wine, now thou hast made on human flesh thy meal, 
That thou mayst know what precious drink our ship did erst conceal 
Drink-oflTring, see, I bring to thee, and of thy grace implore 
Thou'lt send us home, for we can bear thy frenzy wild no more. 
Hard-hearted one, in time to come, of all the human race 350 

What man will visit thee, who dost all human law disgrace ? ' 

" I spake, and he received and drank ; with huge delight he quaffed 
The luscious cup, and straightway called for yet another draught. 

" * More, more,' he cried, * and tell thy name, and who and what thou art. 
That gracious guest-gift I may grant, and fill with joy thy heart 355 

Por wine we Cyclops have enough upon our fruitful plain, 
Prom clust'ring grapes that ripen here beneath Jove's timely rain, — 
But this of true ambrosia smacks, and nectar's juice divina' 

" He spake, and once again I filled the goblet with dark wine : 
Thrice did I give, — thrice to the dregs the monster drained the bowl 360 
In thoughtless revel, till the wine o'er his brute senses stole. 

" Then thus in honeyed words I spake : * Dost ask me to declare 
My name ? Ill tell thee, — nor do thou thy promised gift forbear. 
Hearken then : Noman is my name ; Noman thy guest they call, 
My father and my mother dear, and these my comrades alL' 365 

*' But thus the ruthless-hearted one to me in answer spake : 
* Then I on Noman after all his fellows meal will make ; 
The others first shall serve my turn : this for thy guest-gift take.' 

" At his last word o'erbalancing, the giant reeled and fell. 
And with vast neck back-drooping lay 'neath sleep's resistless speU. 370 

In drunken slumber loud he retched, and from his throat did pour 
Gobbets of man's-flesh mixed with wine on the foul cavern floor. 



371. In drunken slumber, &c. 

'' Me tremor invasit ; stabam sine sanguine moBstos ; 
Mandentemque videns, ejectantemque cruentas 
Ore dapes, et frusta mero glomerata yomentem. " 

— Ov. Met., xiv. 210. 

** Nam simul, expletus dapibus vinoque sepultus, 
Cervicem inflexam posuit, jacuitque per antrum 
Immensus, saniem eructans et frusta cruento 
Per somnum commixta mero, nos magna precati 
Numina, sortitique vices, una undique circum 
Fundimur, et telo lumen tercbramus acuto 
Ingens, quod torv& solum sub f route latebat." 

■— ViRO. JEn., iii. 630. 

M 
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Then I the pole to heat it hot beneath the ashes drove, 

And to embolden with my words each chosen comrade strove, 

Lest fear should make them from the deed recoil, and cravens prove. ) 375 

But when, albeit the olive-wood was green, the moment came 

That, quite red-hot, 'twas on the point of bursting into flame. 

Then, whilst my comrades stood around, I took it from the fire, 

And with great courage did the god the hearts of all inspire : 

For all the glowing olive-bar together seized, and drove 3^^ 

The sharpened point within his eye, — the while I stood above 

And worked it round, as shipwright oft bores timber with a drill. 

Whose leathern thong lus mates beneath keep puUing with a will 

On either side alternately, whilst without pause doth run 

The auger briskly spinning round, until its work be done. 385 

So round and round within lus eye we turned the fiery beam, 

Whilst all about the heated bar gushed forth a bloody stream : 

And as lus eyeball shrivelled up, the brow and lids around 

Were throughly scorched, and all the roots gave forth a crackling sound, — 

As in chill water one may see some cunning brazier wight "^ 390 

Dip the loud hissing blade of axe or hatchet glowing bright, 

To temper thus the metal rude, — for thence comes iron's might. 

So hissed the giant's monster eye around the red-hot bar. 

And loudly roared he, whilst the rocks his cry re-echoed far. 

In terror back recoiled we all; but out the bar he tore, 395 

And raving hurled it from his hands, encrimsoned with his gore. 

Then with a frantic shout for aid his brethren all he roused, 

Who up and down the storm-beat heights in neighb'ring caves were housed. 

Hearing his cry, from every side the Cyclops thronged around. 

And at the cave's door standing asked what meant that doleful sound : 400 



394. And loudly roared Tie, &c. 

" DismayM with so desperate deadly wound, 
And eke impatient of unwonted payne. 
He loudly bray*d with beastly yelling sound, 
That all the fields rebellowM-againe." 

— Spenser, Faerie QtieenCf Bk. i. 8. 11. 

' ' Glamorem immensum tollit, quo pontus et omnes 
Intremuere undse, penitusque exterrita tellus 
Italise, cunrisque immugiit ^tna cavemis." — Virg. -^w., iii. 672. 

399. Hearing his cry, &c. 

' ' At genus e silvis Cyclopum et montibus altis 
Excitum rult ad portus, et litora complent" — Ibid., iii. 675. 
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** * What makes thee yell so, Polypheme ? what is this hurt of thine, 
That thou dost keep us all awake, in dead of night divine ? 
No mortal, surely, driveth off thy flocks against thy will ? 
None surely doth attempt thyself by craft or force to kill ] ' 

" But to his brethren from the cave huge Polyphemus spake : 405 

* No-man, O friends, by craft, nor aught by force, my life doth take.' 

," With wingM words the Cyclops horde thus to him made reply : 
' K no man in thy lone resort doth work thee injury. 
Since none can hope to fly disease that mighty Jove may deal, 
Do thou straightway unto thy sire, Poseidon, make appeal.' 410 

" They spake, and left him to his fate ; and laughter filled my heart, 
That of my name the shrewd device so well had played its part 
But with the anguish of his hurt the Cyclops groaning sore, 
Pelt with his hands, and pushed away the barrier from the door. 
And in the opened portal's gap sat with his outstretched hand, 415 

To seize us if amidst the sheep escape by stealth we planned : 
For that I was such witless fool I ween the monster thought. 
Whilst I sat pond'ring deep how all could for the best be wrought 
To rescue from the doom of death my comrades dear I strove. 
And eke myself; and many a wile and stratagem I wove, 420 

As for dear life, — for imminent a deadly danger pressed. 
And of all counsels, to my mind this seemed to be the best : — 
Fat and well-liking were the rams, and goodly to the view ; 
Thick was their fleeces' growth, with wool as violet dark in hue. 
These silently with osier-withes tight interlaced I bound, 425 

Of which the lawless giant made his couch upon the ground. 
And linked in threes, a man beneath each middle ram did hide ; — 
The other two, to save my friends, went upon either side. 
In threes they carried thus each man ; but I — a ram was there. 
The flower of all the flock, and him I kept myself to bear. 430 

Him by the back I seized, myself within the wool uprolled 
Beneath his belly, clutching fast his thick-curled fleece's fold, 
And through the long and weary night with patient grip kept hold : 
So groaning in our dire suspense we waited mom divine. 
But when the rosy-fingered Mom once more began to shine, 435 

Then to the meadow passed the sheep ; the ewes behind the rest 
Stayed bleating in their pens unmilked, with udders full distressed. 
But at the entrance sat their lord, racked through and through with pain, 
And of each sheep, as there it stood, the back felt o'er in vain. 
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Nor dreamed, the unsuspecting fool, as each he handled there, 440 

That 'neath the belly, in the fleece, his foe had found a lair. 
Oppressed by his own weight of wool, and me, whose crafty mind 
Devised the scheme, the master-ram his brethren lagged behind. 
Him, too, huge Polyphemus felt, and spake to as he passed : 

" * My darling ram, why from the cave thiis go'st thou forth the last 1 
Till now aye foremost hast thou sought the meadow's tender blade 446 

With joyous bound, or for the stream of flowing river made, 
And ever first regained the fold as eventide drew nigh : 
But now thou'rt last, — dost haply mourn for thy loved master's eye 1 
Bereft of sight by this vile wretch and his companions fell, 450 

When he my senses had subdued beneath the wine-cup's spell, — 
Noman, who from destruction dire not yet, methinks, is frea 
Oh, couldst thou but my feelings share, and speech be given to thee, 
To tell where from my deadly wrath doth crouch my hidden foe. 
Soon through the cave in gory stream his shattered brain should flow : 455 
Then would my heart be eased, the load of agony made light, 
Which Noman hath upon me brought, that good-for-nothing wight.' 

" Thus spake the giant, and the ram forth to his pasture sent, 
And from the cavern and the fold a little way he went. 
Then from my ram I loosed myself, and next my friends unbound : 460 
Straight falling on the long-shanked sheep, in fear oft glancing round, 
We swiftly drove them from the cave, till we our ship drew near. 
And a right welcome sight did we to all our friends appear, — 
We who had 'scaped ; while for the rest their tears began to flow. 
But outcry loud of weeping prompt I checked with frowning brow ; — 465 
I bade them straightway drive aboard the Cyclops' fleecy sheep. 
Then quit the coast, and haste away across the briny deep. 
And speedily they all embarked, and on his 'customed seat 
Each, in due order took his place, and the white sea-wave beat. 



453. Ohf couldst thou hut my feelings share, &c. 

** O si quis referat mihi casus Ulixen, 
Aut aliquem e sociis, in quern mea sseviat ira ; 
Viscera cujus edam ; cujus viventia dextr^ 
Membra me^ laniem, cujus mihi sanguis inundet 
Guttur, et elisi trepident sub dentibus artus ; 
Quam nullum, aut leve sit damnum mihi lucis ademptum." 

— Ov. Met., xiv. 192. 



i 
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But while we yet remained within fair earshot of the coast, 470 

In words of bitter taunt farewell I bade our Cyclops host : 

" * No weakling, Cyclops, was the man, as thou dost surely feel, 
Upon whose comrades thou hast made within thy cave thy meal. 
Ah, wretch, thine evil deeds were sure to find thee at the last, 
Who on the stranger 'neath thy roof couldst make thy fell repast ! 475 

So Jove, and all the other gods, have vengeance on thee brought.' 

" My words his heart to higher pitch of raging fury wrought. 
Then from a mountain-height hard by the topmost peak he rent, 
And just beyond our dark-prowed ship the whirling missile sent. 
High in its fall the mighty mass upheaved the briny main, 480 

And swift the refluent wave our ship to land drove nigh again : 
Por from the sea a swelling surge set in toward the shore. 
And backward forced us to approach the dreaded strand once more. 
But a long pole I took in hand, and thrust her quick away. 
And with my head gave sign to all well to their oars to lay, — 485 

Por now or never was our chance from evil fate to fly, 
And to their oars my comrades laid themselves right gallantly. 
But when we twice our former length were distant from the shore, 
Then was I bent on haiUng him across the sea once more. 
Although with honeyed words my crew around did thus implore : ) 490 

" ' Fool-hardy one, yon savage wretch why wouldst thou more inflame. 
Whose giant arm did even now such missile at us aim ? 
It smote the seas, and all but drove our hapless ship on land. 
Where certain doom we thought to meet by his relentless hand. 



478. Then from a Tnoimtain-TieigJUf &c. 

'* Fert ingens toto connizus corpore saxuin, 
Hand partem ezigaam montis." — Virg. jEn.f x. 127. 

** Vidi, cum monte revulso 
Immanem scopulum medias permisit in undas. 
Vidi iterom, veluti tormenti yiribns acta, 
Vasta giganteo jaculantem saxa lacerto." — Ov. Metf ziv. 181. 

480. High in Us fall, &c. 

*' impuUu quo maximus insonat sether ; 

Dissultant ripse, refluitque exterritus amnis." — YiRO. ^n., viii. 239. 

485. And wUh my heady &c. 

*' Sic deinde locutns, 
Ck>lligere arma jubet, validisque incumbere remis." — Ihid,, v. 14. 



\ 
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Had but a sound or voice from us his ear its guidance lent, ) 495 

Then surely had our heads been brained, our vessel's timbers rent, > 
With such prodigious force the rocks the monster hurls are sent* ) 

" They spake, nor thus the angry fire that burnt within my breast 
Could they assuage ; but him again I wrathf ully addressed : 

" * Cyclops, if one of mortal race should e'er of thee inquire 506 

How upon thee of blindness fell disfigurement so dire. 
Say that 'twas I, the layer waste of towns, Ulysses hight, 
Laertes' son, of Ithaca, that took away thy sight.' 

" Thus did I speak, and groaning deep the monster made reply : 
'Alas ! upon me then is come the ancient prophecy. 505 

For prophet great and excellent dwelt here in days of yore, — 
Telemus, son of Eurymus, skilled in diviner's lore. 
Amidst us Cyclops, as a seer, to good old age lived he, 
Who that these things would come to pass did erst foretell to me. 
And that I by Ulysses' hand deprived of sight should be : ) 510 

And for some hero aye I looked, of goodly mien and tall, 
Hither to come, in mighjky strength arrayed, and on me fall. 
Yet now a creature mean in size, this weak and worthless wight, 
Hath me with wine-cup's craft subdued, and robbed me of my sight. 
But that I guest-gift may thee give, Ulysses, hither come, 515 

And I will to Poseidon pray to be thine escort homa 
For of the great earth-shaking lord I claim the son to be. 
And he doth make it his proud boast to have begotten ma 
He, if he wills, will cure my hurt, and by no other one 
Of blessfed gods or mortal men will this, I ween, be done.' 520 



607. TelemicSf &c. 

'* Telemns interea Siculam delatus ad ^tnen, 
Telemus Eurymedes, quern nulla fefellerat ales, 
Terribilem Polyphemon adit ; Lumenqne, quod unum 
Fronte geris medid,, rapiet tibi, dixit, Ulixes." — Ov. Met, xiii. 770. 

511. And for some hero, &c. 

* * I thought I should have seen some Hercules, 
A second Hector for his grim aspect, 
And large proportion of his strong-knit limbs. 
Alas ! this is a child, a silly dwarf ; 
It cannot be this weak and writhled shrimp 
Should strike such terror to his enemies. " 

— Shakespeare, King Henry VI., Part I., Act ii. sc. 3. 
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Would that I could as surely take thy life/ I answer made, 
^ And send to Hades' darkest depths thy soul's accursed shade, 
As I am sure that thy lost sight the god who rules the main, 
Even the great earth-shaking sire, can ne'er restore again.' 

" I spake. Then to the mighty king, Poseidon, did he cry, 525 

Uplifting Ms huge hand in prayer toward the starry sky : 

" ' Poseidon, girdler of the earth, god of the azure hair, — 
My father, if a father s name thou ownest, hear my prayer : 
Grant that this layer waste of towns, who hoasts himself to be 
Laertes' son, the Ithacan, his home may never see. 530 

But if for him the Fates ordain that he behold once more 
His well-built house, and safely reach his own dear native shore. 
In evil plight let him return, companionless and late, 
In foreign ship, and in his home let sorrow him await.' 

" He spake; the god of azure hair gave ear as thus he prayed, 535 

And he his hands upon a stone of size far larger laid. 
Then whirling it around his head, he launched it far in flight, 
Giving his throw the impulse full of his portentous might; 
And but the veriest hair's-breadth behind our dark-prowed ship 
The missile plashed, and barely failed to reach the rudder's tip. 540 

The falling mass tossed high aloft in foam the broken wave, 
And to the island-coast our bark across the waters drave. 

" But when the narrow strait was passed, and we had reached once more 
The isle where our remaining fleet lay safely by the shore. 
There sitting sadly on the beach, in tearful sorrow drowned, 545 

Expecting aye their long-lost friends, our comrades all we found. 
We ran our vessel on the sands, and landed from the deep, 
And our rich booty drove ashore, the Cyclops' goodly sheep. 
We portioned these, that equal share might lacking be to none ; — 
The ram for special prize my friends assigned to me alone. 550 

Him on the shore I sacrificed, and burnt the thighs with fire, 
To Saturn's son, that in dark clouds doth rule, — almighty sire. 
But naught the pious rite availed to soothe his kindled ire. 



(( 



626. Toward the starry sky, 
cselom stellis ftilgentibas aptum." — Yiro. .^n., xi. 202. 



631. But if for him, &c. 

** Si tangere portus 
Infandum capnt, ac terris adnare necesse est." — IMd., iv. 612. 



i 
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For he the while was taking thought how ruin might befall 

My hapless fleet of well-benched ships, my loved companions alL 555 

" So there we feasted, tiU the day to sunset did incline. 
And ate the plenteous share of meat, and drank the luscious wine. 
But after sundown, when the night came clothed in sable vest. 
By the seaside in slumber wrapped we took our fill of rest. 
But when the rosy-fingered Mom again brought light of day, 560 

I bade them hasten all aboard, loose hawsers, and away. 
And speedily they all embarked, and on his 'customed seat 
Each in due order took his place, and the white sea-wave beat 

" Thence joyful at our own escape from death we onward bore, 
Though for our loved companions lost our hearts were yearning sore." 565 



** This [the Cyclops'] adventore is still the best extant specimen of poetical giganto- 
phonia, and the prototype of all or most of those which have acquired celebrity. It 
exhibits that happy mixture of the serious and burlesque, the terrible and the risible, 
which constitutes perfection in popular romance. The more delicate of its humorous 
ingredients is the combination in the character of Polyphemus, with his flocks, milk, 
butter, and cheese, of the primitive simplicity of pastoral life with the ferocity of the giant 
and cannibaL" — ^Mure, Literature of Ancient Greece, 
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" Next to iEolia's isle we came, where iEolus doth dwell, 

The son of Hippotas, whom all the deathless gods love well, — 

A floating isle, around whose base there runs a brazen wall 

Impregnable, while the sheer rock rises overtopping alL 

Twelve children, of his consort bom, within his walls abide, — 

Six daughters fair, six noble sons, in stalwart manhood's pride ; 

And to each son the sire had given a daughter for his bride. 

These with their sire and mother dear sit feasting evermore, 

And dainty cates upon the board are heaped in countless store. 

And from the mansion's steamy halls the winds, with moaning sound, lo 

Make echo through the livelong day the outer court around. 

At night each husband, by the side of his fair consort laid, 

Sleeps on a deftly jointed couch, with coverlets arrayed. 

TJs to his palace and his town our errant course had led, 

And well he played the kindly host till one whole moon had fled ; — 15 



1. Next to JSolia^a isle, &c. 

Ovid thus gives an epitome of the first fifty-nine lines of this Book : — 

** iEolon ille refert Tusco regnare profnndo ;. 
^olon Hippotaden, cohibentem carcere ventos ; 
Qnos bovis inclusos tergo, memorabile monos, 
Dulichium sumpsisse ducem ; flatuque secundo 
Lncibns isse novem, et terram aspexisse petitam ; 
Proxima post nonam qnnm sese Aurora moveret, 
Invidi^ socios preedseque cupidine ductos, 
Esse ratos aurum, dempsisse ligamina ventis ; 
Cum quibus tsse retro, per quas modo venerat undas, 
.£oliique ratem portus repetisse tyrannL **— Ov. Met.y xiv. 223. 



J 
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He bade me oft the tale of Troy and of our ships unfold, 

And of the Greeks who homeward sailed ; and all I duly told. 

But when I of our voyage asked in turn, and bade him speed 

Our parting, he denied me not his friendly help at need. 

Of ox that had nine summers seen he took a well-flayed hide, 20 

And of each blust'ring wind the course he tightly bound inside, — 

Por he is keeper of the winds by Saturn's son's decree. 

And bids them blow, or bids them cease, as his good will may be. 

The hide with a bright silver cord he bound within my ship, 

That not the faintest breath of air might from its opening slip; 25 

The west-wind then the king sent forth to blow with gentle breeze, 

To waft our well-benched ships and crews across the briny seas. 

But not by him was our return thus fated to be wrought, 

For on our heads destruction dire our own blind folly brought. 

" ^"atheless for nine unbroken days we sailed both day and night ; 30 
On the tenth mom our fatherland dawned on our longing sight, — 
So nigh that even those we saw who lit the beacons' flama 
But, wearied out with ceaseless toil, sweet slumber on me came ; 
For I throughout our run had held the tiller in mine hand, 
Kor ever once gave o'er my charge — quicker to gain the land. 35 



22. For he is keeper of the toinda, &c. 

** regemqne dedit, qui foedere certo 

Et premere, et laxas sciret dare jassns habenas. " 



ViRO. JShi.y i. 62. 



^* JRoUf namque tibi divdm pater atque hominnm rex, 
£t mulcere dedit fluctus et tollere vento.'* — Ibid., i. 65. 

30. NaihelessfoT nine unbroken days, &c. 

** And as sea-faring men, who long have wronght 
In the great deep for gain, at last come home, 
And towards evening see the headlands rise 
Of their dear country, and can plain descry 
A fire of withered furze which boys have lit 
Upon the cliffs, or smoke of burning weeds 
Out of a till'd field inland ; — ^then the wind 
Catches them, and drives out again to sea ; 
And they go long days tossing up and down 
Over the grey sea-ridges, and the glimpse 
Of port they had makes bitterer for their toil. 
So the gods' cross was bitterer for their joy." 

— Matthew Arnold, Balder Dead, 
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In whispers then my comrades spake, and to each other told 
How I was bringing home vast store of silver and of gold, — 
Gifts that the noble -^lus to me, their chief, had made, — 
And looking in his neighbour's face, each thus his thought betrayed : 

" * Ye gods, what love, what high esteem, await our leader, see ! 40 

In whatsoever land or town a sojourner he be. 
From sack of Troy he laden comes with booty rich and rara 
Kot so with us, the same long route and toil compelled to bear; — 
We empty-handed o'er the main to seek our homes are driven. 
Now, too, great -<3Eolus these gifts in love to him hath given. 45 

But come, let us without delay resolve the mystery. 
What silver and what gold concealed within the bag may lie.' 

" They spake ; the fatal counsel straight prevailed upon their minds : 
They loosed the bag; — from prison-house at once rushed forth the 

winds. 
Then swift upon us beat the storm, and in its fury bore 50 

My weeping company afar from our loved country's shore. 
And when from slumber I awoke, I pondered which were best, — 
Or plunging in the deep to put my sorrows all to rest, 
Or silently my griefs to bear and 'mid the living stay, — \ 

Still to endure was my resolve : so in the ship I lay, v 55 

And brooded o'er my woes, — my head veiled from the light of day, — ) 
Whilst by the ill-starred tempest's force my company was blown 
Back to the isle of .^Solus ; and sorely did they groan. 

"There disembarked, we water drew; their meal my comrades 
made. 
Until of hunger and of thirst the longing they had stayed. 60 

A herald and a comrade next I chose, and with the twain 
I sought the palace far-renowned of .^lus again. 
Him feasting we in banquet-hall with wife and children found, 
And entering at his portal sat as suppliants on the ground. 
In wonder at the sight they cried, * How cam'st thou here again ? 65 

Ulysses, speak ! what god of ill assailed thee on the main ? 
'Twas surely with all diligence we sped thee from our shore 
To fatherland, and home, and all by which thou settest store.' 

" They spake ; and with a heavy heart to them I answer made : 
' Bad comrades and a fatal sleep have me to woe betrayed. 70 

But oh, my friends, ye have the power to heal my bitter pain ! ' 

" I spake, in hope with soothing words their sympathy to gain. 
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But they were mute, until for all the sire thus made reply : 

" * Avaunt, thou worst of all that live, and from this island fly ! 
Par be it from my thought to aid or further hence the man, 75 

Who of the blessed gods above hath fallen 'neath the ban. 
Away ! since by th' immortal powers abhorred thou here hast come.* 
" He said, and drove me at the word deep groaning from his home. 
From thence with sorrow-laden hearts we went upon our way, 
My wearied comrades' spirit crushed with rowing night and day,— 80 

For through their f oUy we no more had wind our course to guide : 
Yet for six days and nights the oar continuously we plied. 

" Then, on the seventh, we to the walls of ancient Lamos came, 
The Lsestrygonian city vast, Telepylus by name. 

A home-returning herdsman there, when *neath the city wall, 85 

To an outgoing shepherd cries, who answers to the calL 
A double wage the man might earn who hath no need of sleep, 
By night to tend the lowing herds, by day the fleecy sheep, — 
For speedily the darkness comes and goes upon its way, 
And close upon the fall of night returns the dawn of day. 90 



83. Then, on the severUhy &c. 

The Lsestrygonian episode is thus epitomised by Ovid : — 

** Inde Lami veterem Lsestrygonis, inquit, in nrbem 
Yeniraus. Antiphates terr^ regnabat in illd : 
Missus ad hunc ego sum, numero comitante duorum ; 
Yixque fug^ qusesita salus comitique mihique : 
Tertius e nobis Lsestrygonis impia tinxit 
Ora cruore suo ; fugientibus instat, et agmen 
Concitat Antiphates ; coeunt, et saxa trabesque 
Continuant, merguntque viros, merguntque carinas. 
Una tamen, quae nos, ipsumque vehebat Ulixeh, 
Efiugit ; amiss4 sociorum parte, dolentes, 
Multaque conquesti terris allabimur illis 
Quas procul hinc cemis." — Ov. Met,^ xiv. 233. 

89. For speedily the darkness, &c. 

Literally, **For the outgoings of night and day are close together." As Mr Merry 
explains it, no sooner has Night stepped forth upon the scene, than Day reappears too, and 
so we may suppose that the interval of darkness beeween the two periods of light is actually 
inappreciable. Thus a man who has had his flock at pasture from morning till just the 
fall of evening, brings it home before the darkness sets in ; but as he enters the city gate 
with his flock, he meets his fellow driving out his herd of oxen to pasture, for already day- 
light is beginuing again — the evening twilight is melting into the dawn. Homer*s idea. 
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There, when across the main, we reached the haven far renowned, 

That lofty cliffs without a break on either side surround. 

And fronting headlands at the mouth project into the main. 

With just a narrow entrance-way that runneth through the twain. 

Through these did aU my comrades haste their rolling ships to steer, 95 

And in the hollow haven bind each to the other near. 

For never wave, nor great nor small, therein is seen to play, 

But glassy with perpetual calm it lies from day to day. 

I only followed not, but kept my own dark ship outside : \ 

My hawsers at the furthest point fast to a rock I tied, )• 100 

And clomb the steep ascent, and stood, and all around espied, / 

But from mine eminence no work of man's or cattle's toil 

Could I behold, nor aught but smoke uprising from the soil 

A herald and two comrades more I chose from out my band, 

To learn what race of mortal men inhabited the land. 105 

These found the beaten road the wains were wont to travel o'er. 

That timber from the lofty heights down to the city bore : 



according to Mr Merry, is that the city of Telepylns lies in the extreme west, just at the 
tnming-point of the sun's course. Thus the nights are reduced to a mere nothing, for the 
sun has scarce disappeared than he turns his chariot round the goal, and comes back again. 
Homer had heard vaguely of the long days and short nights of high latitudes, but. in his 
mind they had no connection with the north, — they were one of the marvels of the extreme 
west. Substituting the imaginary realm of the Lsestrygons for Britannia, the idea is very 
much that of Juvenal's '* minimi contentos nocte Britannos ; " or still more exactly that 
of Tacitus, Agricoltty xii. : ** Nox clara et extreme Britannise parte brevis, ut finem atque 
initium lucis exiguo discrimine intemoscas." 

92. That lofty cliffs, &c. 
— projectaque saxa Pachyni " — Virg. uEn. , iii. 699. 
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97. For never wave, &c. 

*' It was a still 
And calmy bay, on th* one side shelter^ 
With the broad shadow of an hoary hill ; 
On th' other side an high rock towered still. 
That twixt them both a pleasant port they made. 
And did like an half theatre fulfill." 

— Spenser, Faerie Queene, Bk. ii. 12. 30. 

101. And clomb the ste^ ascent, &c. 

** ^neas scopulum interea conscendit, et omnem 
Prospectum late pelago petit."— Virg. jEu., i. 180. 
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And soon npon their path they met a maiden strong and tall. 

Who drawing water chanced to be, without the city wall, — 

The daughter of Antiphates, the Lsestrygonian king, ") no 

Who of Artacia's flowing fount had sought the crystal spring. 

Whence water daily to the town their custom was to bring ; — 

And drawing near the damsel's side, of her they question made, 

AVlio of that land might be the king, what men his rule obeyed 1 

Her sire's vast palace straight she showed, with lofty roofwork crowned, 115 

And entering there, within the hall his giant queen they found. 

Aghast they viewed her tow'ring form, like some tall mount in height ; — 

She for Antiphates, her lord, called loudly at the sight, 

Who, hasting from the market-place, fell doom upon them brought. 

One for his cannibal repast in deadly clutch he caught, 120 

Whilst the two others, terror-struck, fast to the harbour fly : 

But he throughout the city raised a loud alarum-cry. 

And lo ! the mighty Lsestrygons came swarming at his call 

In thousands, — not like mortal men, but unto giants alL 

Huge boulders they upon us hurled from each tall rock around, 125 

And speedily throughout our fleet arose an evil sound. 

As crashing ships and slaughtered men in mingled havoc lay. 

Like fish harpooned, their gruesome meal the monsters bore away. 

But while within the haven thus our other comrades died, 

I, rushing to the point, unsheathed my sharp sword from my side, 130 



108. And soon upon their pathf &c. 

" A damzel spyde slow-footing her before. 
That on her shoulders sad a pot of water bore. " 

— Spenskr, Faerie Queme, Bk. i. 3. 10. 

126. And speedily throughout ourfleety kc. 

Compare the description of the havoc wrought by the Greeks amongst the Persians at 
Salamis : — 

** 0/ 5* fio-TC e^vovs ff Tiv* IxOiav $6\oy 
dyaiffi KonrSav^ Opaiafuialv r* ipuvlcoy 
liraiov, ipptiX^C^^i olfiwy^ 5* bfiov 
Ko»Ki$ficuriy KOTux^ wtKaylay &\a, " — ^SCH. PerscB, 430. 

130. /, rushing to the point, &c. 

** Dixit, vagin^ue eripit ensem 
Fulmineum, strictoque ferit retinacula ferro. 
Idem omnes simul ardor habet ; rapiuntque ruuntque. 
Litora deseruore ; latet sub classibus sequor. 
Adnixi torqueut spumas, et cserula verrunt." — Viro. ^h., iv. 679. 
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Cutting my dark-prowed ship adrift, * Man oars, and put to sea ! ' 

I shouted to my company, our evil strait to flee. 

In terror wild of death my call they hasted to obey, 

And with their oar-blades one and all tossed high the foaming spray. 

Then seaward to my joy my ship fled from the beetling gloom 135 

Of those fell cliffs, but there the rest together sunk to doom. 

" Thence joyful at our own escape from death we onward bore, 
Though for our dear companions lost our hearts were yearning sore. 
Next to JE3QB.'8 isle we came ; a nymph of golden hair. 
Speaking with voice of mortal man, dread Circe, dweUeth there. 140 

Sister to wise uEsetes she, their sire the Sun so bright, 
Who to the race of mortal men doth daily give his light ; 
Their mother, of Oceanus the daughter, Pers^ hight. 
There landwards with our ship we bore, in silent sorrow drowned, 
And, the god guiding us to shore, a welcome harbour found* 145 

Then did we disembark, and twice returned the night and day. 
Whilst eating our heart's core in grief and weariness we lay. 
But when we saw the fair-tressed dawn once more with light appear, 
With my sharp sword myself I girt, and took in hand my spear ; 
Then to a place of outlook nigh quick from the ship I went, 150 

On sign of work, or sound of voice, with eye and ear intent. 
A rocky height I clomb, and stood and cast around mine eyes, 
And from a wide expanse below saw firelit smoke arise. 



134. And wUh their oar-hlades, &c. 
** Certatim socii feriunt mare, et sequora verrunt." — Virg. ./^., iii. 290. 

136. But there the rest, &c. 

'* The catastrophe is painted with the poet's usual power. He brings before our very 
eyes the collected population of ogres hurling the masses of rock from the surrounding 
cliffs, and we hear the crash of the vessels, and the cries of the mariners harpooned like 
tunnies for the evening meal of their cannibal destroyers." — Mure, Literature of Ancient 
Greece. 

148. But when we saWy &c. 

Ut primum lux alma data est, exire, locosque 

Explorare novos, quas vento accesserit oras. 

Qui teneant, nam inculta videt,,hominesne, feraene 

Quserere constituit, sociisque exacta referre." — Virg. j^n.j i. 306. 

163. And from a wide expanse^ &c. 

— aperire procul montes, ac volvere fumum." — Ibid., iii. 206. 

N 
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From Circe's palace-halls the cloud rose high o'er brake and wood, 

And when I saw the darkling smoke, awhile in doubt I stood; \ i^^ 

Thither to wend and to inquire methought it would be good. 

But best it seemed back to my ship and comrades to return, 

To feast my men, and send them forth our whereabouts to learn. 

But e'en as I approached the shore, and to our ship drew nigh, 

Some pitying god my state forlorn beheld with kindly eye, i6o 

For a tall-antlered stag across my very path he brought, 

Who from his woodland lair for drink the cooling river sought, 

Parched by the bright sun's scorching heat with overpowering thirst. 

Him full upon the back and spine I smote, as forth he burst. 

And, through his body making way, passed forth my javelin's head, — 165 

So with a single cry he fell, and on the dust lay dead. 

The brazen spear from out the wound withdrawn aside I laid, 

And next of osiers deftly twined an ell of cable made. 

With this my noble quarry's feet I close together tied. 

Then slung him crosswise o'er my neck, and to our vessel hied. 170 

Upon my trusty spear I leant, — for with one hand the prize 

I could not on my back have borne, such was its weight and size. 

Before the ship I cast adown my burden on the beach. 

And to my comrades drawing near, roused them with cheering speech : 

" ' Dear friends, though sore with grief opprest, not yet to Hades' gloom 
!N"eed we descend, before the day of fate shall bring our doom. 176 

Come, whilst of meat and drink as yet our ship doth yield supply, 
Let us bethink ourselves of food, nor all of famine die.' 

" Their heads unmuffling one and all they gave glad heed to me, — 
With wonder on my quarry gazed, for giant stag was he. 180 

But when their eyes they had rejoiced, they hasted to prepare 
With washen hands the sacrifice and feast for all to shara 

" So there we feasted till the day to sunset did incline, 
And ate the plenteous share of meat, and drank the luscious wine. 




** Through the tops of the high trees did she descry 
A little smoke, whose vapour thin and light 
Reeking aloft uprollfed to the sky. " 

— Spenser, Faerie Queene, Bk. iii. 7. 5. 

176. The day offale, &c. 
**Stat sua cuique dies." — Virg. -^w., x. 467. 
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Then after sundown, when the night came clothed in sable vest, 185 

Upon the sea-beach, by the wave, we laid us down to rest. 
But when the rosy-fingered Morn, Day's mother, on us broke, 
I called a council of my friends, and thus amid them spoke : 

" ' My comrades, grievous though your woe, hear what to me seems 
best; 
Since now ye have all knowledge lost of either east or west, — 190 

Where sinks the sun beneath the earth, or where his orb doth rise ; 
Therefore, if counsel yet remain, let us ourselves advise, 
Though I myseK can hardly hope that any left can be. 
From jutting rock I viewed a land, zoned by a boundless sea : 
Low lies the isle, but in its midst, as gazing there I stood, 195 

I saw a smoke that high arose o'er tangled brake and wood.' 

" Thus spake I, but with broken hearts my comrades sat appalled. 
As of the Lsestrygonian king the terrors they recalled. 
And all the Cyclop cannibal in godless pride had wrought. \ 

Big tears burst forth, and loud they wept as o'er the past they thought. > 200 
But all in vain they sorrowed thus, no good their weeping brought : ) 
For numb'ring into parties twain my mates, to either band 
I gave a leader : I myself kept of the one command ; 
Eurylochus, at my desire, charge of the other took. 

And in a brazen helm anon the lots for each we shooL 205 

The lot of brave Eurylochus leapt forth, who naught delayed. 
And two-and-twenty friends his call to follow him obeyed, 
Weeping they went, and weeping too upon the shore we stayed. 
So in the forest glades anon great Circe's halls they found. 
That built of polished stone-work rose, with open space around. 210 



197. Thus spake I, &c. 

** Nos quoque Circseo religat^ in littore pinu 
Antiphatse memores, immansuetique Cyclopis 
Ire negabamus, et tecta ignota subire. " — Ov. Met. , xiv. 248. 

201. BiU all in vain, &c. 

" What boots it plaine that cannot be redreste, 
And sow vain sorrow in a fruitlesse case. " 

— Spenser, Faerie Queene, Bk. iii. 11. 16. 

209. So in the forest glades, &c. 

** Proxima Circaefie raduntur littora terrse, 
Dives inacessos ubi Soils filia lucos 
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And they with awe beheld great wolves and lions prowling nigh, 

That Circe had bewitched by aid of magic pharmacy. 

These rushed not, like to beasts of prey, upon my friends to fall, 

But stood upright, with playful tails, and gently fawned on alL 

As dogs upon their master fawn, who from a feast doth come, 21 g 

Knowing that dainty bits for them he ever bringeth home. 

The strong-clawed wolves and lions thus around my comrades played : 

Who when a sight so passing strange they saw, were sore dismayed. 

At the nymph's outer gate they paused, then, ringing sweet and clear, 

The voice of Circe from within was wafted to their ear, 220 



ct 



Assiduo rcsonat cantu, tectisque superbis 

Urit odoratam noctoma in limina cedrum, 

Arguto tenues percurrens pectine telas. 

Hinc exaudiri gemitus, irseque leonum 

Vincla recusantnm, et ser^ sub nocte rudentum ; 

Setigerique sues, atque in pnesepibus ursi 

Saevire, ac formae magnorum ululare luporum : 

Quos hominum ex facie Dea saeva potentibus herbis 

Induerat Circe in vultus ac terga ferarum." — Virg. uEn., vii. 10. 

Sorte sumus lecti, sors me, fidumque Politen 
Eurylochumque simul, nimiique Elpenora vini. 
Bisque novem socios Circsea ad moenia misit 
Quse simul attigimus, stetimusque in limine tecti, 
Mille lupi, mixtseque lupis ursseque leseque 
Occursu fecere metum, sed nulla timenda, 
Nullaque erat nostro factura in corpore vulnus. 
Quinetiam blandas movere per aera caudas, 
Nostraque adulantes comitant vestigia, donee 
Excipiunt famulae, perque atria marmore tecta 
Ad dominam ducunt." — Ov. Met., xiv. 251. 

214. BzU stood upright, &c. 

** Methinks I must be fair, for yesterday 
When I past by, a wild and wanton pard. 
Eyed like the evening star, with playful tail 
Crouched fawning in the weed. " — Tennyson, (Enone. 

215. As dogs upon their master fawriy &c. 

** Come intomo al padrone il can saltella, 
Che sia due giorni o tre stato lontano ; 
Baiardo ancora avea memoria d'ella, 
Ch'in Albracca il servia gia di sua mano. "— Aeiosto, Orl. Fur., i. 75. 
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As o'er th' imperishable loom her graceful fingers ran, 
Weaving the bright transparent web, as only goddess can. 
Polites first, one prompt to lead, the list'ning silence broke, — 
Nearest and dearest unto me of all the band, he spoke : 

" * Hark, friends, how o'er her loom within some songstress works and 
sings 225 

With lovely voice, and all the floor with tuneful echo rings. 
Quick ! be she goddess that we hear, or mortal, let us call.' 

" He spake, and lifting up their voice, they shouted one and alL 
Straight opened she the shining doors, and bade them enter there, 
And each the other followed in, unconscious of the snare. 230 

Eurylochus, misdoubting guile, thought best behind to stay ; 
But she his friends to benches led, and seats in fair array ; 
And Pramnian wine, and cheese therein, and meal, and honey pale, 
She mixed for them ; but in the food were drugs of magic bale. 
By which of home, and friends, and all, forgetfulness is brought. 235 

She gave, they drank the profiered cup, and then her spell she wrought. 



221. As o'er th' imperishable loonii &c. 

* * All day the wizard lady sat aloof, 

Spelling out scrolls of dread antiquity 
Under the cavern's fountain-lighted roof ; 

Or broidering the pictured poesy 
Of some high tale upon her growing woof, 

Which the sweet splendour of her smiles could dye 
In hues outshining heaven ; and ever she 
Added some grace to the wrought poesy." 

— Shelley, Witch of Atlas , xxwi. 

233. And Pramnian wincy &c. 

** Nee mora ; misceri tosti jubet hordea grani 
Mellaque, vimque meri, cum lacte coagula passo : 
Quique sub hac lateant furtim dulcedine, succos 
Adjicit. Accipimus sacrsl data pocula dextrS,. 
Quae simul arenti sitientes hausimus ore, 
Et tetigit summos virg^, dea dira, capillos ; 
(Et pudet, et referani) setis horrescere cepi, 
Nee jam posse loqui ; pro verbis edere raucum 
Murmur, et in terram toto procumbere vultu : 
Osque meum sensi pando occallescere rostro 
CoUa tumere toris ; et qu^ modo pocula parte 
Sumta mihi fuerant, illS, vestigia feci, 
Cumque eadem passis (tantum medicamina possuut) 
Claudorhara."— Ov. Met., xiv. 273. 
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She struck them with her magic wand, and drove them into sties, 

In head and form and bristles, swine, and uttering swinish cries ; 

But sound in each still dwelt the mind, e'en as it was before. 

So penned perforce within the sties, they fell to weeping sore ; 240 

And acorns from wild ilex dropped, and comel-nut, and mast, — 

Fit food for wallowing swine to eat, — to them the goddess cast. 

But back to us Eurylochus sped quickly, to relate 

The story of his comrades dear, and of their bitter fate. 

Yet sorely though he strove to frame his words, his voice was still, \ 245 

For the deep grief that pierced his heart overmastered quite his wilL 

HJs eyes with tears o'erflowed, his soul was fain to weep its filL 

But when what dire mishap had chanced our comrades to befall 

We asked in wonderment, at length he spake and told us all : 

" ' We went, Ulysses, as thou bad*st, over the thicket ground, 250 

And, rising 'midst the forest dells, a stately palace found. 
Of polished stone the structure was, conspicuous to our eye : 
There heard we sound of weaving loom, and tuneful melody, — 
Some nymph's or mortal maiden's voice, — to her we loud did call ; 
Her shining doors she oped forthwith, and freely welcomed all, 255 

And each the other followed in, unwitting aught of guile ; 
But I alone remained outside, suspecting treach'rous wile. 
When suddenly they vanished all, not one again was seen. 
Though long on the same spot I sat, and watching there have been.' 

" He spake, and I my brazen sword, bedight with silver, flung 260 

Kound my shoulders, and in haste my bow about me slung ; 
Then to the palace bade I him lead me the seK-same way ; 
But with loud wail he clasped my knees, and thus began to pray : 



245. Vet sorely thcmgh he strove, &c. 

** Et pariter vocem lacrymasque introrsus obortas 
Devorat ipse dolor." — Ov. Met., xiii. 538. 

** Thrice he essayed, and thrice, in spite of scorn, 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth ; at last 
Words, interwove with sighs, found out their way." 

— Milton, Par. Lost, i. 619. 

'* Who full of fresh dismay, 
And gushing forth in tears, was so opprest. 
That he no word would speak, but smit his breast, 
And up to heaven his eyes fast-streaming threw. " 

— Spenser, Faerie Qtuiene, Bk. vi. 11. 28. 
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" * Lead me not there, O prince, perforce, but leave me, I implore, ^ 
For well I know that thou thyself wilt here return no more, f 265 

Nov one of our companions lost wilt unto us restore. ) 

But rather with these left to us let us with speed away, 
For even yet the chance is ours to 'scape the fatal day.' 

" *Eurylochus,' I answer made, *do thou, if such thy will, 
By our dark galley here remain, and eat and drink thy filL 270 

But I go hence, — for me severe necessity impels.' 

" I spake, and from the seaside turned, and sought the upland dells. 
But as I passed from glade to glade, and Circe's palace neared. 
The god who bears the golden wand upon my path appeared, — 
Great Hermes, with the tender down upon his lips, in mould ) 275 

And form a youth, when youthful bloom is sweetest to behold. 
Who grasped my hand, and thus began his mission to unfold : 



275. Grreat HerirveSf &c. 

" Sive, mutate juvenem figiira 
Ales, in terris imitllris, almse 
Filius MaiflB."— HoR. Od, i. 2. 41. 

** Omnia Mercurio similis, vocemque, coloremque, 
Et crines flavos, et membra decora juventae. " — Virg. ^n., iv. 568. 

** His May of youth, and bloom of lusty hood." 

— Shakespeare, Much Ado dbotU Nothing , Act v. sc. 1. 

** The tender spring upon thy tempting lip 
Shows thee unripe. " — Shakespeare, Venus and Adonis, 22. 

" His starry helm unbuckled showed him prime 
In manhood where youth ended. " — Milton, Far. Lost, xi. 245. 

** Beside his head there sat a fair young man, 
Of wondrous beauty and of freshest years, 
Whose tender blood to blossom new began, 
And flourish fair above his equal peers." 

— Spenser, Faerie Queene, Bk. ii. 8. 5. 

The phrase wpSnov ^ijtrfirij is perhaps more exactly rendered by the following lines from 
the same poem : — 

" And on his tender lips the downy hair 
Did now but freshly spring and silken blossoms bear. " 

^Ibid,, Bk. ii. 12. 79. 

** Ora puer prim^ signans intonsa juventd." — Virg. ^n, , ix. 181. 
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" * Unhappy, whither through these wolds art wand'ring thus alone, 
Naught knowing of the land, or wrong to thy companions done, 
Who yonder in dread Circe's halls, in shape of swine, are penned 280 

In fast-closed sties ] and dost thou now to free them thither wend ] 
Nay, rather thou shalt ne'er return, but stay their fate to share. 
But come : deliv'rance I to thee and means of safety bear. 
Take thou this drug, and armed therewith, go on to Circe's bower, — 
Its virtue shall from thy charmed head avert the fatal hour. 285 

Hearken, whilst all the baleful arts of Circe I declare : 
A potion, mixed with magic drugs, she will for thee prepare ; 
But powerless even so her charm upon thy head will fall. 
This herb, my gift, such virtue hath : and I will tell thee all. 
E'en at the moment Circe smites thy body with her wand, 290 

On her, with murder in thine eye, rush with thy naked brand. 
In terror wiU she try thee then to dalliance soft to move, 
Nor of the goddess hastily do thou reject the love. 
That she may thee to home restore, thy comrades to their kind. 
But first the nymph by solemn oath of gods immortal bind, 295 

That she no other crafty wile will e'er against thee plan, 
Nor, when she see thy naked form, thy vigour will unman.' 

" The Argus-slayer spake, and drew the antidote he sought 
From out the earth, and of the plant the wondrous nature taught. 



287. Apotwrif mixed, &c. 

* * Circse pocula nosti, 
Qune si cum sociis stultus cupidusque bibisset, 
Sub domina meretrice fuisset turpis et excors 
Vixisset canis immundus, vel arnica luto sus."— Hor. Epist., i. 2. 23. 

289. This herb, my gift, &c. 

** If you have this about you 
(As I will give you when we go), you may 
Boldly assault the necromancer's hall ; 
Where if he be, with dauntless hardihood 
And brandished blade rush on him." — Milton, Co^nus, 647. 

298. And drew the antidote, &c. 

** Pacifer huic dederat florem Cyllenius album : 
Moly vocant Superi ; nigra radice tenetur." — Ov. Met., xiv. 291. 
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And yet more med'cinal is it than that moly 

That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave. " — Milton, Comus, 636. 
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Black is the root, milk-white the flower, Moly the gods it call, 300 

Hard to be found by mortal man ; but the blest gods know alL 

" He spake, and straight Olympus sought, leaving the wooded isle, 
And I to Circe's halls went on, with troubled heart the while. 
Ef tsoons unto the fair-tressed nymph's tall portals I drew nigh ; 
And there I stood and loudly called, and Circe heard my cry. 305 

She at the sound came forth and threw the shining gates apart, 
And badd me enter, and her steps I followed with sad heart. 
Unto a beauteous, richly wrought, and silver-studded seat 
She led me, and below there lay a footstool for my feet ; 
And in a golden cup, with drug of bale, and magic charm, 310 

A posset mixed, and bade me drink, intent to work me harm. 
But when the potion I had drained, and still her power defied, 
Then striking with her wand my head, the fell enchantress cried : 

" ' Go now, and seek amid thy friends fit lair in yonder sty.' 
She spake j but I upon her rushed, with murder in mine eye, 315 

And bared my sword, whilst shrieking loud she ran beneath the blade. 
And clasped my knees, and hurriedly her supplication made : 

" * Who art thou, and whence com'st thou, say ? thy race and city telL 
I marvel much that thou hast drunk, and yet withstood my spelL 
For ne'er against these mighty drugs has man before been known, 320 

When once between his lips the draught had passed, to hold his own. 
But thou hast heart within thy breast proof against magic wile,— 
Ulysses thou must surely be, that hero versatile, 
Who Hermes of the golden wand hath aye foretold to me 
Would hither in his swift ship sail from Troy across the sea. 325 

Come, then, thy weapon to its sheath return, if this be so, \ 

And straightway to the couch of love together let us go, v 

Thereon to pledge our mutual faith, and mutual bliss to know.' j 

" * Circe,' I answered, ' dost thou bid my thoughts to love incline, 
Who hast within thy palace-haUs my comrades changed to swine ? 330 

Wouldst keep me here, whilst fresh deceit thou dost to me intend. 
Bidding me thus thy chamber seek, and couch of love ascend. 



307. Arid bade me enter, &c. 

" Tutus eo, monitisque simul caelestibus. Intrat 
Ille domum Circes, et ad insidiosa vocatus 
Pocula, conantem virg^ mulcere capillos 
Repulit ; et stricto pavidam deterruit ense. " — Ov. Met. , xiv. 293. 
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That stripped thereon, I by thy craft unmanned for aye may be 1 

Not so— for I will ne'er consent to mount thy couch with thee. 

Unless thou, goddess, shalt submit a solemn oath to swear, 335 

That thou of further harm to me no further thought will bear.' 

" So spake I, and my bidding stem the nymph at once obeyed ; — 
She swore, and of the solemn oath due confirmation mad& 
Then was I to the couch of love by beauteous Circe led. 

" Meanwhile throughout the palace-hall her four handmaidens ipbd ; — 
Children of grove or fount are they, her busy household train, 341 

Or of the sacred river-streams, which flow to seek the main. 
The first of these with fleecy rugs the stately thrones arrayed ; — 
The purple wool above, below fine linen cloth she laid. 
The second silver tables brought, and placed before each throne, 345 

And burnished dishes on them set, of gold that brightly shone. 
Within a silver mixing-bowl the third mixed wine as honey sweety 
And golden cups set out ; the fourth pure water brought, to heat. 
Filling therewith a copper huge, a brightly glowing flame 
She lit beneath it, and anon the water warm became. 350 

But when it bubbled in the vase, then tempering it with care 
To gentle heat, she bade me straight unto the bath repair, 
And from the caldron o'er my head and shoulders made it play. 
Till from my toil-worn limbs she chased the weariness away. 
Forth from the bath with fragrant oil anointed soon I passed, 355 

And then the maid a mantle fair and doublet o'er me cast. 
Unto a beauteous, deftly carved, and silver-studded seat 
She led me next ; below it stood a footstool for my feet. 
Then for my hands in golden ewer a maiden water brought, 
And with it filled a basin fair, of silver richly wrought ; 360 

Before me drew a polished board, whereon a house-dame grave 
Set wheaten bread, and of her store choice cates in plenty gave. 
And bade me eat ; but no delight had I in dainty fare ; — 
With mind foreboding ill I sat, and thoughts that strayed elsewhere. 

" When Circe saw that thus I sat by sorrow sore oppressed, 365 

Touching no food, in wingfed words she thus her speech addressed : 

" * Why sitt'st thou thus, like one that's dumb, Ulysses, on thy seat, 
Chewing the bitter cud of thought, and wilt not drink nor eat 1 



367. WTiy sUCst thou thtis, &c. 
" Ne te tantus edat tacitam dolor." — Viro. ^n,, xii. 801. 
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Is't that thou f earest other mle ? — dismiss thy vain alarm ; 

Dread is the oath that I have sworn to work thee naught of harm.' 370 

" * Circe/ answered I, * what man with heart that loveth right, 
Could or in tahle spread with food or flowing bowl delight, 
Ere of his rescued friends his eyes had seen the welcome sight ] 
But if in earnest 'tis thy wish that I should taste thy cheer. 
Grant their release, and let mine eyes behold my comrades dear.' 375 

" I spoke, and from her palace-halls sped Circe, staff in hand, 
And oped the sty, and through its doors drove out my comrade 

band. 
Who like nine-seasoned hogs came forth, and stood the nymph before : 
She with a counter-charm each one in turn anointed o'er. 
Then on the instant from their limbs the bristly hair dropped down, 380 
Which 'neath the baleful potion's spell upon them all had grown, 
And once again became they men, but younger than of old. 
In stature taller, and in form more graceful to behold. 
They knew me, and around me clung, and in sheer happiness 
Wept long and loud, and all the house rang with their sweet distress. 385 
Then e'en within dread Circe's heart a sense of pity woke, — 
Close to my side the nymph approached, and softly thus she spoke ; 

" * Ulysses, man of many schemes, Laertes' noble son. 
Speed to the shore, and first thy ship aground for safety run. 
Then hide her tackling and thy wealth in caverns on the land, 390 

And hither come, with all the loved companions of thy band.' 

" Thus did she counsel, — and my heart was minded to obey ; 
So to the sea-shore and the ship I went upon my way. 
There, seated by our vessel's side, I found my comrades all 
Wailing, and in most piteous grief letting the big tears fall. 395 



380. TJien on the iinstanty &c. 

** Quo magis ilia canit, magis hoc tellure levati 
Erigimur, setseque cadunt, bifidosque relinquit 
Rima pedes ; redeunt humeri ; subjccta lacertis 
Brachia sunt Flentem flentes amplectimur ilium, 
Hseremusque ducis collo ; nee verba locuti 
Ulla priora sumus, quam nos testantia gratos. '* — Ov. Met. , xiv. 302. 

** Setosa duris exuere pellibus 
Laboriosi remiges Ulixei, 
Volente Circe, membra, tunc mens, et sonus 
Relapsus, atque notus in vultus honor. "'—HoR. Bpod., xvii. 15. 
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But as we oft within the yard the young calves skipping see 

Around the cows that homeward wend, well-pastured from the lea, — 

No longer will the pens sufl&ce their gambollings to stay, 

But all, with never-ceasing low, around their mothers play ; — 

E'en so my friends, when still alive I stood before their eyes, 400 

Around me fondly pressed and clung, and wept with glad surprise. 

Scarce more, methought, their joy had been, if home we safe had sped 

To rugged Ithaca's loved isle, where we were bom and bred. 

" * Great chief,' they cried, * in thy return, as great is our delight 
As if of our own Ithaca we saw the welcome sight ; — 405 

But say, of our companions dear, what fate befell the rest 1 ' 

" They spake ; and I in turn my friends with gentle words addressed : 
* First, bear ye hands our hollow ship to draw upon the shore ; 
Her tackling and her treasure next in neighbouring caverns store. 
Then haste, and to the sacred halls of Circe follow me, — 410 

There, joying in abundant cheer, our comrades ye shall see.' 

" I spake ; and all with glad despatch did my behests obey, — 
Eurylochus alone still sought their eager haste to stay : 

" ' Alas ! unhappy that we are, say, whither do we go ? — 
Why this mad haste in Circe's home to rush upon fresh woe 1 415 

To wolves or lions or to swine she will transform us all. 
To be, perforce, the watchful guards of her enchanted halL 
Bethink ye how the Cyclops woe to our dear comrades wrought, \ 

When they the monster's fell abode with brave Ulysses sought, J- 

And this same man's foolhardiness destruction on us brought.' j 420 

"He spake; and when his speech I heard, well minded then was I, 
Though kinsmen close we were, to draw my sharp sword from my thigh, 
And from his shoulders smite his head, and dash it to the ground, — 
But to restrain me with soft words my comrades gathered round : 

" * Great chief, this fellow let us leave, if such be thy command, 425 

Here by our galley's side to stay, and draw her to the land : 
To Circe's sacred palace-halls lead on, we follow thee.' 

" They spake, and to the upland turned away from ship and sea ; 
Nor would Eurylochus himself beside the vessel stay. 
But followed, — for my wrath had filled his heart with sore dismay. 430 

" Circe, meanwhile, with kindly thought had for our comrades cared ; — 
The grateful bath and unguent rich for them her nymphs prepared. 
In soft and fleecy mantles next she bade attire them all, 
And seated at the plenteous feast we found them in her halL 
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But when they saw and recognised each other face to face, 435 

Once more each lifted up his voice, and wept and mourned apace, — 
And loudly rang the hall ; but then the nymph approaching spake : 

" * Noble Ulysses, now no more this lamentation wake ; — 
What woes ye've borne upon the seas I, too, can understand, 
And eke what troubles foemen fierce have wrought you on the land. 440 
But come now, eat, the wine-cup fill, and drink till ye restore \ 

The courage that within your hearts burnt high in days of yore, ^ 

"When ye set sail from Ithaca, your native isle's loved shore. / 

Heart-sick and wasted are ye now ; and still to each man clings 
The memory of his troubles past, and weary wanderings ;— 445 

N"or have your hearts for many a day been glad and free from care, — 
For of a truth ye have been doomed much travail sore to bear.' 

** Thus spake the nymph ; and with glad hearts her bidding we obeyed. 
So there, of one revolving year the space entire we stayed ; — 
With plenteous feast and luscious wine our sorrows past we drowned, 450 
Till of the swiftly flowing year the seasons had come round. 
As waning months and lengthened days in their due order ran. 
My company then called me forth, and thus to speak began : 

" ' Ah, sir, 'tis time that of thine home thou now shouldst mindful be ; 
If Fate ordains that thou shouldst 'scape the perils of the sea, — 455 

Shouldst safely reach thy fatherland and well-built house once more, \ 
And stand beneath its lofty roof upon thy native shore.' ^ 

*' Thus spake my comrades, and my heart to give consent won o'er. ) 
So there we feasted till the day to sunset did incline, 

And ate the plenteous share of meat, and drank the luscious wine. 460 

But after sunset, when the night came clothed in sable vest. 
And in their several chambers all had laid them down to rest. 
Then to great Circe's beauteous couch alone did I repair. 
And by her knees her grace besought ; — the goddess heard my prayer : 

" * Circe, now, I pray thee, grant thy promised boon to me, 465 

And send me home, for now my heart much yearns my home to see, — 
Ay, and my dear companions too, who break my heart each day. 
As gathering round me they weep sore, whene'er thou art away.' 



448. Thics spake the nymphs &c. 
** Sic ait et cuncti dictis paremus ovantes." — Virg. JSn., iii. 189. 

449. So there, &c. 
" Annua nos illic tenuit mora." — Ov. Met^^ xiv. 308. 
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" I spake ; and thus to me forthwith the heavenly nymph replied : 

* No longer here within my halls against thy will abide. 470 
But ere thou seekest home thou must on other route be sped, — 

E'en to the realms where Hades reigns, and Proserpine the dread, 

There to consult th' inspirM soul of Theban prophet blind, 

Teiresias, e'en in Hades dowered with sense and seeing mind ; 

For him alone, amid the dead, with power to see and know 475 

Hath Proserpine endowed, — the rest as shades flit to and fro/ 

" She said ; and at her words my heart was broken utterly, \ 

And sitting up within her bed I moaned with bitter cry, > 

Nor longer had I wish to live, nor see the sun on high. ) 

But when with grovelling and with tears my grief had found full play, 480 
Then I at last the silence broke, and thus to her did say : 

" * O Circe, who will be our guide on such a course ? — for none 
Sailing in dark-hulled ship, as yet, to Hades' gloom have gone.' 

" I said, and answer thus to me the heavenly nymph did make : 

* For pUot, prince, to guide thy course, it needs not care to take ; — 485 
Thou needest only raise thy mast, and on it crowd all sail. 

And sit at ease, while Boreas drives thy bark before the gale. 

But when great Ocean's circling stream thy ship has sped thee o'er, 

And reached the groves of Proserpine upon the fruitful shore. 

Where trees, whose fruit unripened dies before its time, abound, — 490 

Aspens and willows, — beach her there by the deep ocean sound. 

But thou thy way unto the realms of gloomy Hades wend. 

Where Pyri-phlegethon his flood with Acheron's doth blend ; 



471. But ere thou seekest^ &c. 

** Ante et Trinacri^ lentandus remus in und^, 
£t sails Ausonii lustrandum navibus eequor, 
Infernique lacus." — Vibq. JEn.j iii. 384. 

493. Where Pyri-phlegethon^ &c. 

** Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate ; 
Sad Acheron of sorrow, black and deep, 
Cocytus, named of lamentation loud, 
Heard on the rueful stream, fierce Phlegethon, 
Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. " 

— Milton, Par, Lost, ii. 577. 

** Qua rapidus flammis ambit torrentibus amnis 
Tartareus Phlegethon, torquetque sonantia saxa. " 

— ViRO. ^n., vi. 550. 
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And where Cocytus branching flows from out the Stygian lake, 

A rock thou'lt find, where rivers twain their noisy meeting make : 495 

Be mindful to draw nigh that spot, and do my bidding there. 

First dig a trench, — in length and width make it one cubit square ; 

Around it next to all the dead pour thrice thine ofi'ering. 

Mixed honey first, then luscious wine, and last the crystal spring. 

Sprinkle thereon white meal, and then entreat each nerveless shade 500 

With many a prayer, and unto all let solemn vow be made, 

That having Ithaca regained, thou'lt to the altar's fire 

Thy choicest barren heifer give, and richly load the pyre ; 

But to Teiresias alone, apart from all the rest, 

A jet-black sheep thou'lt sacrifice, of all thy flock the best. 505 

But to the hosts of far-famed dead when thou thy vows hast paid. 

Of ram, and eke of coal-black ewe, let offering due be made. 

These toward Erebus to turn I bid thee not forget. 

But toward Ocean's river-stream let thine own face be set. 

Thither the dim ghosts of the dead will flock in countless band ; 510 

Hereafter call thy company and issue strict command. 

The victims slain in sacrifice right quickly there to flay. 

And on the altar bum with fire, and to the gods to pray, — 

Even the ndghty Hades' self, and to his consort dread. 

But guard thou with thy naked brand the blood which thou hast shed. 515 

'Not of the pale and nerveless shades do thou let one come nigh. 

Until Teiresias has told thy future destiny : 

For straightway will the prophet come, and he to thee will show 

Thy voyage, and the length of ways on which thou'rt doomed to go. 

And how thou homeward mayst return o'er the fish-teeming brine.' 520 

" E'en as she spake, the golden morn began in heaven to shine ; 
A cloak and tunic's ample fold the nymph around me threw. 
And o'er herself a shining robe, slender and graceful, drew. 
A golden zone around her waist she girt, and veiled her head, — 
Whilst I, my comrades to arouse, throughout the palace sped, 525 

And each addressed : 

" * No longer cull the flower of slumber here. 
But let us hence, for Circe's seK hath all to me made clear.' 



519. Thy voyage f and the length of ways, &c. 
** Da lei saprei di tua vita 11 viaggio."— Dante, Inferno, x. 132. 
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" I spake, and prompt their hearts mclined my bidding to obey ; 
But not e'en thence unharmed could I my comrades bear away. 
The youngest oar amid the crew was one Elpenor hight, 530 

With no great understanding blest, nor valiant in the fight. 
He, all his senses drowned in wine, from all the rest aloof, 
For coolness had gone up aloft, to sleep upon the roof. 
The noise of comrades on the move broke sudden on his sleep, — 
He started up, remembering not the ladder tall and steep. 535 

So headlong from the roof he fell, and on the spot lay dead, 
With broken neck, and his sad ghost to gloomy Hades fled. 

" But when they all had mustered there, amid them thus I spake : 
* For home and fatherland, perchance, ye think from hence to make ; 
But Circe hath another route appointed to be mine, 540 

Even to mighty Hades' realm, and dreaded Proserpine, 
Where of the seer Teiresias I must consult the shade.' 

" I spake, and they with broken hearts loud lamentation made : 
In frantic grief they flung them down, and sat and tore their hair ; — 
But naught we knew it would avail to sit lamenting there. 545 

So to our swift ship we returned, and to the sea-girt shore, 
With heavy hearts, while from our eyes the big tears fast ran o'er. 
Immortal Circe to our ship her way meanwhile had found. 
And fast thereto a sable ewe and ram the goddess bound. 
And easily eluded sight, — for who with mortal eye 550 

Can god who passeth to and fro against her will descry 1 " 
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" Unto the sea-shore and the ship when downwards we had passed, 

We drew her to the sea, and prompt replaced the sails and mast. 

Within her next we put the sheep, and then ourselves once more 

Went weeping bitterly aboard, bowed down with sorrow sore. 

The goddess dread of human speech, the fair-tressed Circe, gave 

A wind, that following fast and fresh, a good companion, drave 

With bellying sails our dark-prowed ship across the briny wave. 

Our tackling we in order set, and then we lay at ease, 

And left our course to pilot's hand, and to the fav'ring breeze. 

With well-stretched canvas thus we sailed throughout the livelong day, lo 

Till sunset came, and o'er all paths once more night's shadow lay ; 

And we great Ocean's current deep. Earth's boundary, drew nigh, 

Upon whose banks the land and race of the Cimmerians lia 

In densest vapour of the clouds enfolded aye live they, — 

Ne'er does the shining sun the land illumine with a ray, 15 



6. A vnnd, that following ^ &c. 
" Prosequitur surgens a puppi ventus euntes." — Virq. JEn., iii. 130. 

9. Avid left our course, &c. 
** Qua cursum ventusque gubematorque vocabant." — Ibid., iii. 269. 

15. NeW does the shining sun, &c. 

** Turn Sol pallentes baud nnquam discutit umbras, 
Nee quum invectus equis altum petit sethera, nee quum 
Prsecipitem Oceani rubro lavit aequore currum. " 

— ViRG. Oeorg., iii. 357. 
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Nor when he climbs the starry vault of heav'n in radiance bright, 

Nor when he back from heav'n to earth returning fades from sight, 

But mournful o'er the hapless race lies spread perpetual night. 

We beached our bark, took out the sheep, and fared along the shore 

Of Ocean, till we gained the spot foretold by Circe's lore. 20 

" Eurylochus and Perimede the victims twain held there ; 
Then with my sword a trench I dug, in size one cubit square. 
And round its edge to all the dead I poured mine offering ; — 
Mixed honey first, then luscious wine, and third the crystal spring. 
Scattering thereon white meal, I next implored each nerveless shade, 25 

With many a prayer, and solemnly to all my promise made 
That I, to Ithaca returned, would to the altar's fire 
My choicest barren heifer give, and richly load the pyre ; 
And to Teiresias himself, in honour o*er the rest, 

A jet-black sheep would sacrifice, of all my flock the best 30 

When unto all the tribes of dead my vows I thus had paid, 
The victims' throats, held o'er the trench, I severed with my blade. 



** Est prope Cimmerios longo spelunca recessu, 
Mons cavus, ignavi domus et penetralia Somni ; 
Quo nunquam radiis oriens mediusve cadensve 
Phoebus adire potest. Nebulae caligine mixtae 
Exhalantur humo, dubiseque crepuscula lucis." — Ov. Met, xi. 502. 

** Cimmeriorum etiam obscuras accessit ad arces, 
Quis nunquam candente dies apparuit ortu, 
Sive supra terras Phoebus, seu curreret infra." — Tibullus, iv. 1. 64. 

18. Bvi mournful o'er the hapless race, &c. 
** loca nocte silentia lat^." — Virg. JEn., vi. 265. 

** Illic, ut perhibent, aut intempesta silet nox 
Semper, et obtentll densantur nocte tenebrse. " — Virg. Georg.^ i. 247. 

22. Then with my sword, &c. 

" Haud procul egestS, scrobibus tellure duabus 
Sacra facit, cultrosque in guttura velleris atri 
Conjicit, et patulas perfundit sanguine fossas. 
Tum super invergens liquidi carchesia Bacchi, 
^neaque invergens tepidi carchesia lactis, 
Verba simul fundit, terrenaque numina poscit." — Ov. Met., vii. 243. 

28. My choicest barren heifer, &c. 
— sterilemquo tibi, Proserpina, vaccam." — Virg. jEn., vi. 251. 
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The black blood flowed, and, thronging round, from Erebus up came 

The ghosts who in the world above are lost to life and name, — 

Maidens and swains betrothed, men old and bowed with many a care, 35 

And tender virgins with their grief yet fresh at heart, were there ; 

And phantom hosts of warriors slain, in armour smeared with gore, 

Erst with the brazen-headed spear in battle wounded sore. 

In countless numbers flitting round, they by the trench appear. 

With an unearthly gibbering noise, that blanched my cheek with fear. 40 



33. The black hlood flowed, &c. 



** Est locus, extremum qua pandit Gallia littus, 
Ocean! praetentus aquis, ubi fertur Ulixes 
Sanguine libato populum movisse silentem. 
Illic umbra rum tenui stridore volantum 
Flebilis auditus questus : simiilacra coloni 
Pallida, defunctasque vident migrare figuras. " 

— Claudian, In Eufinunif i. 123. 

" At cantu commotae Erebi de sedibus imis 
Umbrae ibant tenues simulacraque luce carentum, 
Quam multa in foliis avium se millia condunt, 
Vesper ubi aut hibernus agit de montibus imber. 
Matres, atque viri, defunctaque corpora vita 
Magnanimum heroum, pueri, innuptaeque puellae, 
Impositique rogis juvenes ante ora parentiim. " 

— ViRG. Georg., iv. 471. 

** So around Hermod swarmed the twitt'ring ghosts, 
Women and infants, and young men who died 
Too soon for fame, with white ungraven shields : 
And old men known to glory, but their star 
Betrayed them, and of wasting age they died, 
Not wounds, yet dying they their armour wore." 

— Matthew Arnold, Balder Dead. 

39. In countless numbers, &c. 

** Figures that seemed to rise and die, 
Gibber and sign, advance and fly, 
While naught confirmed could ear or eye 
Discern of sound or mien. " — Scott, Mannion, c. v. 26. 

** Then must he not regard the wailful ghosts, 
Who all will flit, like eddying leaves, around ; 
But he must straight accost their solemn queen, 
And pay her homage, and entreat with prayers. " 

— Matthew Arnold, Balder Dead. 
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Then called I to my company the slaughtered sheep to flay, 

Bum them, and o'er the hurning limbs unto the gods to pray, 

Even to mighty Hades' self, and Proserpine the dread, 

Whilst I with naked brand stood guard above the blood fresh shed. 

Nor of the pale and nerveless shades would I let one draw nigh, 45 

Till of the prophet I had learnt my future destiny. 

" First of our comrade newly dead, Elpenor, came the shade, — 
For not as yet beneath the earth his body had we laid. 
Unburied and unmoumed, the corse we left behind to lie 
In Circe's halls, for other toil urged us in haste to fly, — 50 

At sight of whom I wept aloud, and pity filled my breast, 
And lifting up my voice I spake, and thus his shade addressed : 

" * Elpenor, say, how hast thou reached this nether world of gloom 1 
Swifter than our dark ship thy feet have borne thee here to doom.' 

" I spake, and, moaning bitterly, replied Elpenor's shade : 55 

* Excess of wine and evil fate have me to doom betrayed. 
For, drowsed with wine, on Circe's roof I lay, and heeded naught, 
Nor to descend the ladder-stairs on my return gave thought ; 



(( 



on every side them stood 



The trembling ghosts with sad amazM mood, 

Chatt'ring their iron teeth, and staring wide 

With stonie eies." — Spenser, Faerie Queenef Bk. i. 5. 32. 

43. Even to mighty Hades' self, &c. 

** Tum Stygio regi noctnmas inchoat aras." — Virg. uiEn., vi. 252. 

44. Whilst I with naked brand, &c. 

** Corripit hie subit^ trepidus formidine ferrum 
iEneas, strictamque aciem venientibus offert." — Ibid., vi. 290. 

47. First of our comrade, &c. 

** Ecce gubernator sese Palinurus agebat ; 
Qui Libyco nuper cursu, dum sidera servat 
Exciderat puppi. " — Ibid. , vi. 337. 

** At miser Elpenor teeto delapsus ab alto, 
Occarrit regi debilis umbra suo." — Ov. Trist, iii. 4. 19. 

51. At sight of whom, &c. 

** Hunc ubi vix mult& moestum cognovit in umbra 
Sic prior alloquitur : Qiiis te, Palinure, Deorum, 
Eripuit nobis ? " — Virg. ^n., vi. 340. 
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So falling headlong from the roof to earth, my neck I brake ; — 

My ghost at once its mournful flight to Hades' gloom did take. 60 

But now by those whom thou hast left afar from hence, I pray, — 

Thy wife, thy sire who reared thee up in childhood's early day ; 

And by thy son Telemachus, whom thou behind hast left 

Forlorn within thy palace-hall, of father's care bereft — 

Since well I know that when thou quitt'st this dark Plutonian shore, 65 

Returning, thou thy well-wrought ship by Circe's isle wilt moor — 

I charge thee even then, O prince, to think of me ; nor here, 

When hence thou partest, let me lie without or tomb or tear, 

Lest I the dread Immortals' wrath should bring on thee and thine ; 

But burn me, I implore thee, with the arms that once were mine. 70 

These rites perform ; and on the tomb mine oar do thou raise high, 

That, when alive, amid my mates I aye was wont to ply.' 

" He spake : and to our comrade's ghost I thus mine answer made : 
* Be sure, unhappy friend, thy wish shaU be in all obeyed.' 

" So, sitting by the trench, we twain conversed in doleful mood, — 75 
I on one side, with naked brand stretched forth to guard the blood ; 
He on the other, telling o'er the story of his woes, — 
When there before mine eyes the shade of Anticleia rose ; 
Daughter of bold Autolycus, mine own loved mother, dead, 
Whom I had left alive the day that I to Ilium sped. 80 

I wept, and pity filled my heart at sight of one so dear ; — 
Yet even so, for all my woe, I let her not draw near 
The victim's blood, till I had held speech with the Theban seer. 

" At length, a golden staff in hand, Teiresias came nigh. 
At once my form he recognised, and thus to me did cry : 85 



61. BtU now by those, &c. 

** Quod te per ceeli jucundum lumen et auras, 
Per genitorem oro, per spes surgentis lull ; 
Eripe me his, invicte, mails ; aut tu mihi terram 
Injice, namque potes ; portusque require Velinos. " 

— ViRG. ^n.y vi. 363. 

67. / charge thee, &c. 

** (Jnum hoc . . . oro ; 
Corpus humo patiare tegi." — Ihid,, x. 903. 

** Sed sine funeribus caput hoc, sine honore sepulcri 

Indeploratum barbara terra teget." — Ov. Trist.^ iii. 3. 45. 
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" ' Unhappy one, why com'st thou here, leaving the world of light, — 
Of joyless realms where dwell the dead here to behold the sight ? 
Stand from the trench aloof, and sheathe thy weapon from mine eyes, 
That I may quaff the blood, and speak the word that never lies/ 
He spake ; I backwards stepped, and sheathed, e'en to the very haft, 90 

My sUver-studded sword : he drank the black and gory draught. 
And thus the noble seer began my weird to me to show : 

" * Thou'rt fain, O valiant chief, thy day of sweet return to know ; 
Painful and hard the god will make that day for thee, I trow. 
Thou'lt ne*er, methinks, unheeded *scape the great earth-shaking Sire, 95 
Whose ndghty heart against thee still burns with relentless ire, 
For that thou hast bereft of sight the Cyclops, his dear son. 
But even so, through heavy woe, home may for all be won. 
If, when ye reach Trinacria's isle across the azure main, 
Thou canst thyself, and eke thy crew, from impious deed restrain, 100 

When cattle choice ye there shall find, unto the Sun most dear, — 
The Sun, that all doth overlook, and all doth overhear. 
If these unharmed thou shalt pass by, and think but of thine home, — 
Ye all, though oft with woe beset, to Ithaca may come. 
But if thou harm'st them, then be sure that ruin will befall, 105 

E'en if thyself, perchance, escape, thy ship and comrades all. 
In evil plight shalt thou return, companionless and late. 
In foreign ship ; and in thine home sorrow shall thee await 
Proud men therein thou'lt find, who waste the riches of thine 

house. 
And, proffering gifts, as suitors woo thy noble-hearted spouse. no 

But at thy coming home, on these with vengeance shalt thou fall ; 
And when by guile or open force thou'st slain them in thy hall. 
Then take a sbapely oar with thee, and go thy ways again, \ 

Till thou shalt reach a land of men, who know not of the main, )- 

Nor taste sea-salt, but eat their food unflavoured by its grain. ) 115 



107. In evil plight, &c. 

* * O nulli quicquam mentite, vides ut 
Nudus inopsque domum redeam, te vate, neque illic 
Aut apotheca procis intacta est, aut pecus. " — HoR. Sat. , ii. 6. 5. 

112. And when by guile, &c. 
— dolus, an virtus, quis in hoste requirat ? "—Virg. -^»., ii. 390. 
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Who of vermilion-painted prores and ships no knowledge share, 

Not of the handy well-poised oars that ships' swift pinions are ; — 

And I a patent sign will show, not easy to forget. 

When thou upon thy route hy some chance traveller art met, 

Who saith that on thy shoulders broad thou bear'st a winnowing fan, 120 

Erect thine oar upon the spot where thou dost meet that man; 

And to the great earth-shaking lord forget not there to make 

Fit sacrifice : a ram, a bull, a boar, for victims take. 

Then homeward hie, and to the gods who in Olympus reign, 

Let holy hecatombs complete in order due be slain, 125 

And thine own death shall come on thee far from the briny deep, — 

Lulling thee with its soft approach unto thy final sleep. 

Before serene old age thou It bend, the while around thee dwell 

Thy people blest with happiness. Thy true fate thus I telL* 

" He spake ; and thus I answer made when he my weird had done : 130 
* Teiresias, such are the threads the destinies have spun ; — 
But, come, I pray thee this resolve, and truth declare to me. 
The spirit of my mother dead here do I plainly see : 
Fast by the blood she silent sits, nor ventures to draw nigh ; 
Not to accost her own dear son, nor lift her downcast eye : 135 

Say how can she be brought to know that I am he, seer 1 ' 

" He answered : * This unto thy mind I will with ease make clear. 
The shade thou bidd*st approach the blood the truth to thee will tell ; 
Back unto Erebus will turn those whom thou dost repeL* 

" So spake and back to Hades turned the ancient Theban seer, 140 

When of my future life the fates he had to me made clear. 



116. KermiHon-painted prores. 
*' pictasque innare carinas." — Virg. uEn,, viii. 93. 

117. Ships* swift pinions. 

Dante makes use of this metaphor, Inferno^ xxvi. 124, where the spirit of Ulysses dis- 
closes the final ending of himself and his crew : — 

** E volta nostra poppa nel mattino, 
Di remi facemmo ale al folle volo. " 

' * And having turned our stem into the morning, 
"We of the oars made wings for our mad flight." 

— Longfellow's Translation. 

On the other hand, this metaphor is inverted by Virgil in the expression **remigium 
alarum," " feathery oarage," JEn., vi. 19 ; and also by iEschylus, Agam. 52, ** Trr^piyav 
4p€Tfioi(Tiy ip^(r<rofi4voiy* ** with oary pinions rowing." 
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But steadfastly upon the spot, close to the trench, I stood, 

Till Anticlea's ghost drew nigh, and drank the victims' blood. 

She knew me straight, and, weeping loud, with winged words began : 

" * Dear child, how hast thou hither come, that art a living man, — 145 
'Neath Hell's dark gloom, whose realm is hard for living men to see 1 
For mighty rivers, torrents dread, roll aye 'twixt us and thee. 
Hast thou, then, by thy ship and crew but now been hither borne, 
Doomed on thy homeward route from Troy to wander long forlorn 1 
And hast thou not as yet set foot on Ithaca's rough shore, 150 

]N"or in the halls of thine own home beheld thy wife once more 1 ' 

" ' Mother,' I answered, ' 'tis my need that hath impelled me here, 
To Hades' gloom, to seek the ghost of the great Theban seer. 
Since forth I fared, not once have I drawn nigh Achaia's shore, 
Nov on my native soil set foot, but wandered evermore, 155 

Since I, with Atreus' godlike son, took ship from thence to go 
To sacred Troy, for steeds renowned, to fight with Trojan foe. 
But come, mother, this to me declare and tell me true : 
What fate to that long sleep of death did thee at last subdue 1 — 
Say, didst thou meet by slow disease thy doom, or wert thou slain 160 

By Artemis, the huntress-queen, with her soft arrowy rain 1 
Some tidings of my sire and son give also unto me. 
Whom I behind me left when thence I sailed across the sea. 
Keep they my sovereign honours yet 1 or hath the kingly sway \ 

Passed to some stronger hand than theirs, while all my people say > 165 
That hope of my return hath now for ever passed away 1 ) 

And tell me, too, each thought and plan of mine own wedded spouse : 
Doth she, abiding with her son, guard all within mine house, — 
Or hath she of some foremost Greek long since become the bride 1 ' 

" I spake ; and to my questioning my mother thus replied : 170 

* She truly still, though sore distressed, within thine haUs doth stay ; 
And ever weeping bitter tears, sighs for thee night and day. 
Not hath thy royalty yet passed to any rival's hand ; 
And, undisturbed, Telemachus doth yet possess thy land. 



145. Hcfw hast thou hither come^ &c. 

** Sed te qui vivum casus, age fare vicissim 
Attulerint. Pelagine venis erroribus actus. 
An monitu diviim ? an quae te fortuna fatigat, 
Ut tristes sine sole domos, loca turbida, adires?" — Virg. ^n., vi. 531. 
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And still Tinto the equal feast — as is the due and right 175 

Of chiefs that minister the law — all yet thy son invite. 

But at the farm thine ag^d sire doth ever hide his head, ) 

Nor to the city e'er descends ; nor couch hath he, nor bed, > 

With cloak and bright-hued coverlids, for his repose o'erspread, — ) 

But in the ashes, 'midst the thralls, he sleeps beside the fire 180 

By winter, and throughout the day goes clad in vile attire. 

When summer and when autumn-tide with ripened fruits come round, 

He fimds a bed of fallen leaves upon the cold hard ground. 

In some chance lair about the knoll of his own vineyard-close \ 

The old man through the livelong night lies brooding o*er his woes, > 185 

And, fed by long desire for thee, his sorrow ever grows. ) 

Old age besides bears hard on him with its relentless weight,— 

And thus it was thy mother came to die, and meet her fate. 

!N"ot by the heavenly archeress was I in palace-haU 

Done to my death with arrowy shower in gently raining fall ; 190 

Not sank I battling with disease in long and mortal strife. 

Such as with wasting agony doth rob the limbs of life ; — 

But I was of sweet life bereft by longing sore for thee, — 

Thy counsels and thy loving heart lost evermore to me.' 

" She spake; and then my heart possessed with fond desire was fain 195 
To seize, and iii a close embrace her phantom to retain. 
Thrice springing t'ward her, I essayed her well-loved form to grasp ; 
Thrice, as a shadow or a dream, did she elude my clasp. 



197. Thrice springing fward fier, &c. 

** Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum ; 
Ter fnistra comprensa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis, voliicrique simillima somno. " 

— ViRQ. .^^hi,, vi. 700 ; see also Ibid., ii. 790. 

* * lo vidi una di lor trarrsi avante 

Per abbracciamj con si grande afietto, 
Che mosse me a far lo somigliante, 
O ombre vane, fuor che nell aspetto ; 
Tre volte dietro a lei le mani awinsi 
E tante mi tomai con esse al petto." — Dante, Purgatorio, ii. 76. 

** Gli stendea poi con dolce amico affetto 
Tre fiate le braccia al collo intorno : 
E tre fiate in van cinta V imago 
Fuggia, qual leve sogno od aer vago." — Tasso, Ger. Lib., xiv. 6. 
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Then sharper ever waxed the grief that surged within my breast ; — 

And finding voice, I thus her shade with wingfed words addressed : 200 

" * Ah, mother mine, wilt thou not here abide but one brief space 
For thy dear son, who longs to clasp thy form in his embrace, — 
That e'en in hell we twain our arms may round each other throw, 
And, mingling thus our tears, indulge and satisfy our woe 1 
Is this, then, but a phantom vain that Proserpine has sent, 205 

That with exceeding grief I may more bitterly lament 1 ' 

*' I spake ; and on the instant thus my mother dear replied : 
* Alas, my son, above all men with weight of sorrow tried ! 
Jove's daughter, mighty Proserpine, in this beguiles thee not, — 
Of mortals who have ceased to live, this ever is the lot 210 

No longer do our muscles here unite both flesh and bone, 
For these have on the blazing pyre to dust and ashes gone, 
When once for all from the white bones the spark of life hath fled, 
And like a dream flits to and fro the spirit of the dead. 
But hasten to the light of day, these things remember well, 215 

That to thy wife in time to come thou mayst the secret telL' 

" Thus fond discourse we interchanged ; but many a stately dame, 
Sent by the mighty Proserpine, meanwhile before me came, — 



201. Ahy mother mine, &c. 

** llle ubi matrem 
Agnovit, tali fugientem est voce secutus : 
Quid natum toties cnidelis tu quoque falsis 
Ludis imaginibus ? cur dextrse jungere dextram 
Non datar, ac veras audire ac reddere voces ?" — Vikg. uEn,, i. 406. 

203. That e'en in hell, &c. 

** Da jungere dextram 
Da genitor ; teque amplexu ne subtrahe nostro." — IHd,, vi. 697. 

** iEneas, Quo deinde ruis ? quo proripis ? inquit. 
Quern fugis ? aut quis te nostris complexibus arcet ? " — Ibid., v. 741, 

209. Joves daughter J &c. 

'* Neque te Phcebi cortina fefellit, 
Dux Anchisiade.'* — Ibid., vi. 347. 

214. And like a dream, &c. 

tenues sine corpore vitas 



ti 



Admoneat volitare cavd sub imagine ioimdd."—Ihid., vi. 292. 
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Famed heroines, of illustrious chiefs the wives and daughters fair ; — 

Trooping around the blood they came in vast assemblage there. 220 

Then with myself I counsel took, how each in turn to see ; 

And to my mind this seemed of all the wisest plan to be. 

With naked brand I took my stand, close to the trench's brink, 

'Not did I suffer all the throng the gore at once to drink. 

In single file each passed and drank, and each in order told 225 

Her name and lineage, as each one I bade the truth unfold. 

" Then first of all the heroine train I noble Tyro see. 
Who of Salmoneus, famous king, the offspring claimed to be. 
To Cretheus, son of -<^lus, she wedded was of yore, 

But love unto a river-god, divine Enipeus, bore, — 230 

The goodliest of aU rivers he that through the wide earth flow ; 
And to his beauteous waters oft it was her wont to go. 
His form the great earth-shaking god assumed upon a day, 
And at the whirling river's mouth with her in dalliance lay. 
Then mountain high, and arched withal, a wave of purple hue 235 

Stood round the pair, and hid the god and mortal nymph from view. 
But when that of his secret love the moment past had flown. 
The sea-god clasped fair Tyro's hand, and thus himself did own : 

" * Fair lady, in thy love rejoice : before a year has sped, 
Famed offspring shall be thine ; — of gods ne'er barren is the bed. 240 

And do thou keep and cherish them, with all a mother's care. 
Now seek thy home, and hold thy peace, and this to none declare. 



219. Famed JieroineSf &c. 

** Those far-renownfed brides of ancient song 
Peopled the hollow dark like ancient stars. " 

— Tennyson, Dream of Fair Women. 

222. And to my mind, &c. 
** Hsec alternant! potior sententia visa est.*'— Virg. ^n., iv. 287. 

235. Then vmuntain high, &c. 

* ' Deep in the bottom of the sea, her bower 
Is built of hollow billows heaped high, 
Like to thick clouds that threat a stormy shower. 
And vaulted all within like to the sky. " 

— Spenser, Faerie Queene, Bk. iii. 4. 43. 



(( 



at ilium 



Curvata in mentis faciem circumstetit unda." — ViRO. Oeorg., iv. 360. 
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Poseidon, shaker of the earth, behold and know in me.' 

" 'Twas thus he spake, and speaking plunged beneath the billowy 
sea. 
And she conceived, and noble twins, Pelias and Neleus, bare, 245 

Who of great Jove in after-time the valiant servants were. 
Pelias in vast lolcos' plain his countless cattle fed ; 
Neleus his choice of dwelling-place to sandy Pylos led. 
The rest the queen to Cretheus bare, — iEson and Pheres bright, 
And Amythaon eke, who found in steeds of war delight. 250 

" Next I beheld Antiop^, Asopus* beauteous child. 
Whose boast was that almighty Jove her to his arms beguiled. 
Father of twins, Amphion hight and Zethus, him she made, — 
The pair who of seven-gated Thebes the first foundation laid, 
And reared its towers of lofty height : the heroes knew full well, 255 

That not in unwalled town secure can e'en the mightiest dwelL 

" Before me next Alcmena passed, spouse of Amphitryon, 
Who bore to Jove great Hercules, his lion-hearted son. 
And Megara, proud Creon's child, came after, whom in life 
Amphitryon's strong untiring son took to himself to wife. 260 

" The mother, then, of CEdipus, fair Epicaste, came, 
Who all unwitting did a deed of incest and of shame. 
Her son, who had his father slain, with her, his mother, wed ; 
But soon the gods through the wide world the tale of horror spread. 
He o'er Cadmeians reigned in Thebes, that city wondrous fair, 265 

By counsel of the angered gods much woe foredoomed to bear. 
But she th' abode of Hades grim, the ruthless warder, sought ; 
Yea, from a lofty beam a noose she tied, by grief distraught ; 
And dying, she bequeathed her son a legacy of woe, 
Of which a mothers furies ne'er a quittance full forego. 270 

" Next Chloris, fairest of the fair, I saw amid the dead, 
Whom Neleus, for her beauty's sake, with countless gifts had wed. 
Child of the son of lasus, Amphion, — him whose sway 
Minyan Orchomenus did once in earlier times obey. 

At Pylos reigning consort-queen, a noble race bore she, — 275 

Nestor, and Periclymenus, and Chromius, heroes three ; 



268. Yea, from a lofty beam, &c. 
'* Et nodum informis lethi trabe nectit ab aM." — Virg. JEn., xii. 603. 
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And stately Pero, too, of all the wonder in her day. \ 

Wooed as a bride by all around, to all her sire said nay, y 

Save unto him who should a raid on Phylace essay, j 

And great IphicW famous herd from thence to drive should dare, 280 

Of crumpled-homed and broad-browed beeves, that all unbroken were. 

N^one but a noble seer was found to venture on the deed. 

Whom his hard fate bound fast with bonds, for so the gods decreed, 

Which the fierce herdsmen on him laid, till months and days had passed, 

And seasons, as the year revolved, had gone their round at last. 285 

Then great Iphicles set him free, when he Fate's doom had told. 

And so the purpose was fulfilled that Jove had planned of old. 

" Next Leda, wife of Tyndareus, I saw before me there ; — 
Twins of surpassing might and strength to Tyndareus she bare. 
Lords of the horse and cestus these. Castor and Pollux hight, 290 

Whom, living yet within her breast, earth hides from mortals' sight. 
In days alternate on the earth they live in turn and die. 
Guerdoned by Jove with honour like to that of gods on high. 

" Before me next Aloeus' wife, Iphimedia, came, 
Who to have won Poseidon's love in olden time did claim. 295 

Two sons she bore, who but short span enjoyed of life and light, — 
A godlike pair, Otus to wit, and Ephialtes hight. 



292. In days aUemate, &c. 

'* Si fratrem PoUiix altem^ morte redemit, 
Itque reditque viam toties." — ViKO. ^n,, vi. 121. 

296. Two sons she bore, &c. 

'* Terra feros partus, immania monstra, gigantas 
Edidit, ansuros in Jovis ire domum. 



(( 



(( 



Exstruere hi montes ad sidera summa parabant, 
Et magnum bello soUicitare Jovem. " — Ov. Fastif v. 36. 

Et conjuratos caelum rescindere fratres 

Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Ossam 

Scilicet, atque Ossse frondosum involvere Olympum, 

Ter Pater exstructos disjecit fulmine montes." — Virg. Oeorg., i. 280. 

Hie et Aloi'das geminos, immania vidi 

Corpora, qui manibus magnum rescindere caelum 

Aggressi, superisque Jovem detradere regnis." — Virg. JSn., vi. 582. 

" the Titans which did make 

War against Heaven, and heapM hills on height 
To scale the skies, and put Jove from his right" 

— Spenser, Faerie QtieenCf Bk. iii. 7. 47. 
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Tallest of all Earth's giant brood by far were they to view, 

And goodliest far of all her sons, save famed Orion, grew, 

For at nine summers* age the twain nine cubits broad had grown : 300 

0*er aU men's heads, nine fathoms taU in height, they towered alone. 

They threatened e'en the gods above that their strong hands should make 

With stormy war's resounding din Olympus' heights to shaka 

Upon Olympus' top they strove vast Ossa's bulk to raise, 

On Ossa leafy Pelion, of heav'n to climb the ways. 305 

Had they but youth's full measure reached, all had by them been done ; 

But he, Jove's offspring, wrought their doom, bright-haired Latona's son, 

Ere 'neath their temples had begun the down of youth to flower, 

Or sprouting beard upon their cheek shown manhood's coming hour. 

"Phaedra and Procris next I saw; and Ariadne fair, 310 

Daughter of Minos, monarch wise and terrible, came there, — 
Whom whilome Theseus sought to bring to Athens' holy ground 
From her sire's land, but of her love enjoyment never found. 
For her in Dia's sea-girt isle the heav'nly archeress slew. 
Prompted to do the deed of death by that which Bacchus knew. 315 

Next Clymene and Msera, too, I also did behold. 
And hateful Eriphyle, who betrayed her spouse for gold. 
But wearisome the tale would grow ; nor have I space to name 
All heroes' wives and daughters fair who thus before me came. 



308. £re ^neath their temples^ &c. 
** Turn mihi prima genas vestibat flore juventa." — ViRO. jEn,y viii. 160. 

310. Phcedra and Procris ^ &c. 
" His Phsedram Procrinque locis." — Ibid., vi. 446. 

314. Dia's sea-girt isle, &c. 

Tlie Scholiast says that Dia was the ancient name for Naxos : — 

** Namque fluentisono prospectans litore Dise 
Thesea cedentem celeri cum classe tuetur 
Indomitos in corde gerens Ariadna furores." — CATULLrs, Ixiv. 52. 

317. And hateful Eriphyle, 
— moestamque Eriphylen." — Virg. JSn,, vi. 446. 



n 



** Eriphile, that for an ouche of gold 
Hath privily unto the Grekes told 
Where that her husband hidde him in a place, 
For which he had at Thel>e8 sorry grace. " 

—Chaucer, Wife of Bathes Prologue. 
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Long ere the number I had told, celestial night would wane : 320 

But now it is the hour of rest, and I to sleep am fain. 
Hence to my comrades let me go on ship, or here abide ; — 
The gods above, and ye yourselves, mine escort will provide." 

He ceased ; in silence hushed they sat the shadowy hall around, \ 
For all his wondrous story's spell had with its glamour bound, \ 3^5 

Till of white-armed Arete's voice upon them broke the sound: ) 

" Phseacians, say, what sort of man in this our guest ye find. 
For form and stature outwardly, within for balanced mind ? 
My guest he is, but all of you with me this honour share. 
Wherefore let none with haste undue to speed him hence prepare, 330 

Nor stint the measure of your gifts to one with need so sore ; — 
The gods to each within his home have granted ample store." 

Then Echeneus, to whom belonged by right of age to take 
Amid them all the foremost place, arose, and thus he spake : 

" Our sage queen's counsel seems not, friends, wide of the mark to 

stray, ( 335 

Not of the promptings of our hearts ; 'twere best that ye obey. 
But word and deed rests with the king, Alcinous, yea or nay." 

Answered Alcinous forthwith : " Then shall ye do this thing, 
If of this land's oar-loving sons I am, indeed, the king. 
But let the stranger, though his heart for home be yearning sore, \ 340 
Until the morrow be content to bide upon our shore, )- 

That to full measure I may bring his gifts, and crown his store. } 

Then shall it be the care of all to speed him on his way, — 
Chief of myself, who o'er this realm maintain the sceptred sway." 

Then spake Ulysses, sagest man of counsel, answering : 345 

" Alcinous, who of all this folk art honoured chief and king, — 
Though for a year to linger here thou shouldst thy guest command. 
Then speed me to my home, and gifts bestow with lavish hand, 
Gladly I'd yield me to your wish, for 'twould be better so. 
That I with richly-laden hands to my dear home should go : 350 

For love and honour greater far would thus accrue to me. 
From all around who my return to Ithaca might see." 

" Ulysses," straight the king replied, " thy presence of no thief. 
Or mocking liar with glozing speech, suggesteth the belief. 



320. Long ere the number, &c. 
** Ante diem claiiso componet Vesper Olympo." — Virg. JEa., i. 374. 
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Full many vagrants such as these, earth nourishes, we know, 355 

Who, weaving Hes impalpable, upon its surface go. 

But thou hast grace of speech, thy mind doth wisdom's store unfold, 

And with no less than minstrel's skill thy tale to us hast told, 

Eehearsing all the Argive woes, and thine own mournful fate ; — 

Yet would I further question ask, and bid thee all relate. 360 

Come, tell us of thy comrades dear : saw'st thou in Hades none 

Of those who sought with thee Troy's plain, and there to death were done 1 

Night scarce hath entered on her course, nor slumber yet we need : 

Check not for us thy story's flow, but tell each wondrous deed. 

For I could sit with list'ning ear till the bright dawn arose, 365 

Couldst thou have patience here to stay and end thy tale of woes." 

Spake then Ulysses, sagest man of counsel, answering : 
" Alcinous, who of all this folk art honoured chief and king, 
There is a time for many words, there is a time for rest. 
But an thou choosest still to hear, I bow to thy behest. 370 

'Not would I grudge a tale of woes more piteous yet to tell, — 
Of woes which in the after-time on other comrades fell, 
Who scathless from the fatal din of Trojan battle-cry 
Their home regained, to meet their end by woman's treachery. 

" When Proserpine the female shades had scattered far in flight, 375 

Of great Atrides, king of men, the ghost came to my sight, 
Gloomy and sad ; around a band of comrades thronged as well. 
Who with their lord within the house of vile -^Egisthus f elL 
Soon as the black blood he had quaffed, my form the hero knew : 
With scalding tears he wept both long and loudly at the view. 380 



<< 



860. Yet would Ifurth&r^ &c. 
mihique hsec edissere vera roganti." — ViRO. -^71., ii. 149. 



866. For I cmild sitf &c. 

** And the great light of day yet wants to run 
Much of his race, though steep ; suspense in heaven 
Held by thy voice, thy potent voice, he hears 
And longer will delay to hear thee tell 
His generation. " — Milton, Par. Losty vii. 98. 

369. There is a tim^, &c. 
et jam nox humida caelo 



(( 



Preecipitat, suadentque cadentia sidera somnos. 

Sed si tantus amor casus cognoscere nostros, " &c. — ViRO. JSn. , ii. 8. 
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With outstretched hands he sought my form in his embrace to hold, 
But sought in vain, for gone was all his manly strength of old ; — 
Gone was the vigorous power that erst his supple limbs displayed. 
In pity at the sight I wept, and thus addressed his shade : 

" * Great Agamemnon, king of men, what doom, I pray thee tell, 385 

Of death, who layeth all men low, has brought thee down to heU ? 
Was it Poseidon who aroused the cruel winds to sweep 
With raging blast upon thy ship, and whelm her in the deep ? 
Or on the land did foeman fierce in wrath upon thee fall, \ 

Plundering his beeves and fleecy sheep ; or 'fore his city wall, > 3^0 

Waging stem fight his town to sack, his women to enthral ? ' / 

" I spake, and great Atrides* shade to answer thus began : 
* Ulysses, old Laertes* son, thou many-scheming man, — 
'Twas not Poseidon who aroused the cruel winds to sweep 
With raging blast upon my ship, and whelm her in the deep. 395 

'Not was I slain by foemen fierce, in raid upon the land. 
But death and doom were dealt to me by vile -^Egisthus* hand. 
Leagued with my cursfed wife, as guest to banquet in his hall 
He bade me, and there slew me, felled as ox within its stalL 
So by the foulest death I died, and these companions mine 400 

Around their dead lord butchered lay, as lie the white-tusked swine, 
Which for some rich and mighty chief, who bringeth home a wife 
Or feasts his friends in royal state, fall 'neath the bloody knife. 
Thyself hast been full oft ere now where man by man was slain 
In single fight, or press of war upon the battle-plain. 405 

Yet would such sight as this have moved thy tears far more than all, 
To see us round the mixing-bowl down-stricken in the hall. 
Whilst all the floor ran red with gore ; but saddest, as I died. 
Was Priam's child, Cassandra's voice, as piteously she cried, , 

By Clytemnestra's treach'rous hand slain at my very side, ) 410 



I 



398. Leagued with my cursed wife^ &c. 

** Ipse Mycenseus magnorum ductor Achiv^m 
Conjogis infandse prima inter limina dextrd 
Oppetiit."— ViRG. uEn,, xi. 266. 

408. Whilst all the floor ^ ka, 

atro tepefacta cruore 



(( 



Terra torique madent. " — Ibid. , ix. 333. 
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In a last struggle I ray hands raised at her voice's sound, 

And clutched my sword, as there I lay death-smitten on the ground. 

But that abandoned wretch, her glance averting, let me lie, 

Nor closed my lids, nor sealed my mouth in that last agony, 

E'en when to Hades* gloom my soul was now about to fly. ) 415 

Be sure that naught more terrible, more shameless, can there be. 

Than woman who such deed contrives, as this one wrought on me ; 

Who for her lawful wedded spouse planned death with murderous guile, 

And I of joyous home-return was dreaming all the while. 

Amid my children and my thralls I hoped from toil to rest 420 

For evermore ; while these fell thoughts were surging in her breast. 

Who thus not on herself alone, but upon woman's name. 

Yea, e'en on those of upright life, hath brought eternal shame.' 

" He spake, and to the king of men thus did I make reply : 
* Alas ! how plainly hath the sire whose thunders shake the sky, 425 

E'en from the first, on the doomed race of hated Atreus sent 
A woman's craft, to be of woe the baneful instrument ! 
For Helen's sake how many died ! for thee, when far away, 
How hath fell Clytemnestra's guile compassed the fatal day ! ' 

" * Then nevermore,' he answered me, * e'en to thy wife be kind, 430 

Nor rashly to her keeping trust the secrets of thy mind : 
If part thou tellest, yet the rest see that thou closely hide. 
But thee, Ulysses, from thy wife no murder shall betide. 



414. Nor closed my lidSj &c. 

* * nee te tua funera mater 

Produxi, pressive oculos, aut vulnera lavi." — Viro. jEn., ix. 486. 

422. Who thus riot on herself ^ &c. 

" Bewail thy falsehood, and the pious works 
It hath brought forth to make thee memorable 
Among illustrious women, faithful wives ! " 

— Milton, Samson Agonistes^ 955. 

'* * Yea,' said the maid, * this is all woman's grief 
That s?ie is woman, whose disloyal life 
Hath wrought confusion in the Table Round.' " — Tennyson, Guinevere. 

431. Nor rashly to her kee^ng, &c. 
** Keep the doors of thy mouth from her that lieth in thy bosom."— Micah vii. 5. 
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Of prudence and discretion rare a pattern bright is she, 

The daughter of Icarius, the sage Penelope, 435 

Whom yet a youthful bride we left, what time we sailed for Troy, 

And on her bosom lay her son, the mother's infant joy, 

Who now, perchance, 'mongst bearded men takes at the feast his seat. 

Thrice happy, whom returning home his father yet will greet. 

He, as is right from son to sire, will fondly thee embrace, — 440 

Me my fell spouse slew ere mine eyes beheld my loved son's face. 

But one word yet have I for thee ; my counsel think thou o'er, — 

In secret, and not openly, reach thou thy native shore. 

Never let man trust woman more. But speak, and tell me clear, 

If of my son as living still thou st haply chanced to hear, 445 

As dwelling at Orchomenus, or on the Pylian plain, 

Or biding with my brother dear, in Sparta's broad domain 1 

For not as yet on earth above hath my Orestes died.' 

" * Why, great Atrides, ask'st thou this ? ' in answer I replied ; — 
* No tidings of his life or death have ever reached mine ear, 450 

And idle words are bad for me to speak, for thee to hear.' 

" Thus each the other sadly asked, and sadly gave replies. 
And, sorrowing sore at heart, big tears shed freely from our eyes. 
But lo ! Achilles' mighty shade drew near, and with him came 
Patroclus, and Antilochus, chief of reproachless fame, 455 

And Ajax, who, save Peleus' son, all leaders of the war, 
In form and mien, and giant strength of limb, surpassed by far. 
Old Peleus' son, the swift of foot, his former comrade knew. 
And thus his wingM words addressed, weeping my form to view : 

" * Ulysses, old Laertes* son, ah say, thou daring man, 460 

What deed more desperate than this remains for thee to plan ? 
How hast thou dared the gloomy path to Hades' house to tread. 
Where none but wraiths of mortals dwell, the senseless feeble dead 1 ' 

" * Achilles, Peleus' mighty son, thou glory of the Greek, 
Of blind Teiresias,' said I, * response I came to seek. 465 

For in my sore distress I deemed the seer might tell me plain. 
How I my rugged Ithaca might yet once more regain. 
N"e'er yet unto Achaia's shore in dark ship have I crossed, 
N^or have on fatherland set foot, but wander tempest-tost ; — 
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463. Where none hut wraiths^ &c. 
simulacraque lace carent^m. " — Vikg. Oeorg.^ iv. 472. 
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But above all that were, and are, and shall be, art thou blest, 470 

For when alive we honoured thee as god above the rest ; 
And now o'er all departed souls in hell thou reignest chief. 
Wherefore Achilles, take, though dead, some comfort in thy grief.* 

" * For death,' he answered straight, * no words of comfort speak to me : 
An hireling upon earth above much rather would I be, 475 

And for some lackland master toil, whose substance is but small. 
Than dwell a king amidst the dead, and lord it o'er them alL 
But come, and of my noble son some news to me declare, — 
Went he or not the war's alarm in foremost rank to share 1 
And of the blameless Peleus, say, has mention reached thine ear 1 — 480 
Doth he amongst the Myrmidons his royal honour bear 1 
Or do the tribes the old man's rule disdain in Phthia's land, 
'Now that old age upon his limbs has laid benumbing hand, 
Not I to champion him survive beneath the simlight's ray ? 
Would that I were once more as erst in Trojan battle day, 485 

When fighting in the van of Greece Troy's bravest ones I slew. 
And might my father s halls regain, if but for moments few. 



470. BiU dbove all, &c 

'^ ' And sure of all the happiest far art thou. 
Who ever have been known in earth or heaven ; 
Alive, thou wast of gods the most beloved, 
And now thou sittest crowned by Hela's side, 
Here, and hast honour among all the dead.* 

He spake, and Balder uttered him reply, 
But feebly, as a voice far off, he said : 

' Hermod the nimble, gild me not my death ! 
Better to live a serf, a captured man, 
Who scatters rushes in a master's hall. 
Than be a crowned king here, and rule the dead.* ** 

—Matthew Arnold, Balder Dead, 

475. An hireling upon earth, &c. 
Milton makes Satan utter a sentiment the very reverse of this of Achilles : — 
" Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven. **— Par. Lost, i. 262. 

*' Quam vellent sethere in alto 
Nunc et pauperiem et duros perfere labores.** — Virg. JSn., vL 486. 

486. Would thai I were once more, &c. 

'* mihi praeteritos referat si Jupiter annos 
Qualis eram, cum primam aciem Prseneste sub ips^ 
Stravi, scutorumque incendi victor acervos.'* — Ihid., viii. 660. 
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Then should I make them curse the might of my resistless arm, 
Whoso dishonour on him heap, or seek to work him harm.' 

" He spake : * 'No tidings/ I rejoined, * have reached me of thy sire, — 
But if for Neoptolemus thy son thou dost inquire, 491 

E'en as thou biddest I to thee the whole truth will declare ; — 
Him to our camp from Scyros' isle my hollow ship did bear, 
And when around the city walls we chiefs sat in debate, 
He aye spake first, nor uttered word but to its mark went straight 495 

N^estor and I alone thy son in council e'er excelled, 
And when upon Troy's plain we fought, no laggard was he held : 
Amid the vulgar throng he ne'er from open combat shrank, 
But, giving place to none, outstripped by far the foremost rank, 
And many a warrior on the field before his prowess fell, ) 500 

Of whom the number and the names are more than I can tell, — 
Such countless foes he, our Greek host defending, hurled to helL 
But ah ! to think of one great deed, how Telephus's son, 
Eurypylus, by his sharp sword in fight to death was done. 
And round the mighty chief in heaps his company lay slain, — 505 

Ceteians they, and woman's bribe it was that wrought their bane. 
Of all the chieftains who round Troy in bravery excelled. 
Save the great Memnon, ne'er have I a goodlier man beheld. 
Again, too, when within the horse Epeius' craft had made 
Our best and bravest clomb, who all my leadership obeyed, 510 

The other counsellors and chiefs sat there, with knees for fear 
Trembling beneath them, and their eyes let fall full many a tear, — 
But never once saw I thy son one sign of fear display : 
His fair face paled not, from his cheek no tears he wiped away ; 
And many a time and oft he prayed forth from the horse to go, 515 

And grasped his sword with vengeful vows against our Trojan foe. 
And when on Priam's lofty town destruction we had brought, 
Guerdoned with valour's noble meed, his ship unharmed he sought, — 
N^ot wounded once in combat close, or struck by spear from far. 
As chanceth oft; — for Mars his rage doth blindly wreak in war.' 520 

" I spake, and great Achilles' ghost departed in its pride, 
Across the mead of asphodel stalking with lengthened stride, 
O'erjoyed to hear me thus declare the glory of his son. 

" But other spirits of the dead drew nigh me, one by one. 
And standing by me sorrowing told the troubles of their heart. 525 

But Telamonian Ajax' shade still sullen kept apart. 
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Angered for that same vict'ry still, which o'er him erst I gained, 

When to Achilles' arms my right I at the ships maintained. 

'Twas his own goddess-mother set the prize before us all. 

And Pallas and Troy's sons adjudged that it to me should fall. 530 

Would that I ne'er had vict'ry won in such ill-omened strife, 

Which sent 'neath Hades' gloomy depths so justly prized a life, — 

Save Peleus' noble son, of all in form and deeds the best. 

To whom in soft and soothing words I thus my speech addressed : 

" * Son of great Telamon, dost thou in death still anger nurse 535 

For those dire arms, to us by Heav'n appointed for a curse ] 
For they our mightiest tower of strength in thee to us have cost. 
Whom e'en as great Achilles' self Greece mourns for ever lost. 
But Jove it was, and Jove alone, who aye with steadfast hate \ 

Pursued our Grecian host, that brought upon thy head this fate. > 54^ 



( 



But come, O chief, draw nigh and hear, and thy proud wrath abate.' 
" I spake, he answered not a word, but back to Hades sped. 

To mingle with the other souls of the departed dead. 

There speech we might have holden yet, although his wrathful fire 

Still burnt, but other shades of dead to see I had desire. 545 

" Then Minos next, Jove's glorious son, high on a throne I saw, 

A golden sceptre in his hand, dispensing doom of law : 
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541. But comCf &c. 
animum rege, qui nisi paret 



Imperat, hunc frenis, hunc tu compesce catena. " — Hor. Fp. , i. 2. 62. 

646. Then Minos next^ &c. 

" Quaesitor Minos umam movet, ille silentiim 
Conciliumque vocat, vitasque et criraina discit. " 

— ViRG. JEn., vi. 432. 

See also Dante, Inferno^ v. 4, where Homer's simple description of Minos sitting in 
judgment on the dead is much elaborated. Here, as Mr Merry points out, Minos appears 
as a lawgiver and arbitrator in the lower world, because he had been a famous lawgiver in 
the world above, and men after death are represented as still carrying on the pursuits of 
their life in the upper world. The idea of his sentencing ghosts to their punishments ia a 
later adaptation, and Dante portrays him as standing horribly and snarling, and further 
furnishes him with a tail. Dante thus converts him, after the mediaeval fashion, into a 
Christian demon : — 

'* Stawi Minos orribilmente, e ringhia 
Esamina le colpe nell' entrata, 
Giudica c manda, secondo ch' avvinghia. 
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Sitting or standing thronged the shades around the royal sire, 
At the wide gate of Hades' reahns, his judgment to inquire. 

" Then dread Orion next I saw, as he before me came, 550 

Driving together o'er the mead of asphodel his game, — 
The beasts that on the lonely hills he had pursued of yore ; 
And in his hands a brazen club, unbroken aye, he bore. 

'* Huge Tityus, glorious Earth's proud son, next met my wond'ring eye : 
Upon the plain, nine roods in bulk outstretched, I saw him lie. 555 

Two vultures each beside him gorged his liver as he lay, 
Eending his vitals, nor could he the foul birds scare away. 



Dico, che qnando V anima mal nata 

Gli vien dinanzi, tutta si confessa : 

E quel conoscitor delle peccata, 
Vede qual loco d' Inferno h da essa : 

Cignesi colla coda tante volte 

Quantunque gradi vuol che giii sia messa. 
Sempre dinanzo a lui ne stanno molte : 

Vanno a vicenda ciascuna al giudizio ; 

Dicono, 6 odono, poi son giii volte. " 

550. TJien dread Orion, &c. 

" Nee curat Orion leones, 

Aut timidos agitare lyncas." — HoR. Od., ii. 13. 39. 

554. Huge Tityus , &c. 

Necnon et Tityon, Terrse oraniparentis alumnum 

Cemere erat ; per tota novem cui jugera corpus 

Porrigitur : rostroque inimanis vultur obunco 

Immortale jecur tondens, foecundaque poenis 

Viscera, rimaturque epulis, habitatque sub alto 

Pectore; nee fibris requies datur uUa renatis. "— Virg. ^n., vi. 595. 

** Incontinentis nee Tityi jecur 
ReUnquit ales, nequitise additus 
Gustos.'*— HoR. Od., iii. 4. 77. 

555. Upon the plain, nine roods, &c. 
Compare Milton's description of Satan : — 

— his other parts besides 
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Prone on the flood, extended long and large 
Lay floating many a rood ; in bulk as huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size 
Titanian or Earth-born, that warred on Jove ; 
Briareos or Typhon." — Par, Lost, i, 194. 
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For he Latona tried to force, the spouse of Jove divine, 

As through the fair-lawned Panopeus she sought the Pythian shrine. 

" Then Tantalus I next beheld, in direst misery, 560 

Plunged in a pool, which to his chin was ever drawing nigh. 
Thirsting he stood, but not one drop could he attain to drink, — 
For when with eager throat the sire bent lowly to the brink. 
Then gurgling underneath his feet the water oozed away, 
And in its stead the god revealed a floor of dusky clay. 565 

There, too, tall leafy-crested trees, with boughs fruit-laden, shed 
The ripe pomegranate, mellow pear, and apple o*er his head, — 
Sweet fig, and olive in its bloom ; but when to grasp the prize 
He reached his hand, the mocking wind upbore them to the skies. 

" Then Sisyphus I next beheld in sorest trouble groan, 570 



660. Then Tantalus, &c. 

*' Among the rest of those same mefal sights, 
One cursM creature he by chance espied. 
That drenched lay full deep under the garden side. 
Deep was he drench^ to the ntmost chin, 
Yet gapM still as coveting to drink 
Of the cold liquor which he waded in, 
And stretching forth his hand, did often think 
To reach the fruit which grew upon the brink ; 
But both the fruit from hand, and flood from mouth 
Did fly aback, and made him vainly swink ; 
The whiles he starved with hunger, and with drouth 
He daily died, yet never throughly dien couth. " 

— Spensek, Faerie Queene, Bk. ii. 7. 57, 68. 

** And on I rode, and when I thought my thirst 

Would slay me, saw deep lawns, and then a brook 
With one sharp rapid, where the crisping white 
Played ever back upon the sloping wave, 
And took both ear and eye ; and o*er the brook 
Were apple-trees, and apples by the brook 
Fallen, and on the lawns. * I will rest here,' 
I said. * I am not worthy of the Quest ; * 
But even while 1 drank the brook, and ate 
The goodly apples, all these things at once 
FeU into dust, and I was left alone 
And thirsting, in a land of sand and thorns. " 

—Tennyson, The Holy GraiL 

670. Then Sisyphus, &c. 

" Hocc' est, ad verso nixantem trudere monte 
Saxum, quod tamen a summo jam vertice rursum 
Volvitur, et plani raptim petit sequora campi." — Lucketius, iii. 1013, 
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Who toiling ever with both hands upheaved a giant stone. 
With utmost strength of hands and feet he struggled and he strove 
Up to a mountain's topmost ridge the ponderous mass to move. 
And now the summit's aU but reached, when o*er and o'er again 
The cruel stone recoils, and rolls resistless to the plain. 575 

Once more, with every nerve on stretch, his endless task he plies ; 
Sweat bathes each limb, and from his* head the dust-cloud thickly 
flies. 
" And next of mighty Hercules I saw the phantom there, — 
Himself amidst immortal gods in heav n's high feast hath share, 
And, lapped in bliss, doth there enjoy fair-ankled Hebe's love, 580 

Whom golden-sandaHed Hera bore unto almighty Jove. 
But aU around his phantom rose a clamour of the dead, 
As birds in swarms affrighted fly, they from his spectre fled. 



575. The cruel stonCf &c. 

" Fertur in abruptiun magno mons improbus actu 
Exsultatque solo." — Virg. JSn,, xii. 687. 



577. Sweat hathes each limb, &c. 
sudor fluit undique rivis." — Ihid.f v. 200. 
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turn toto corpore sudor 



Liquitur." — lUd.f ix. 812. 

578. / saw the phantom^ &c. 

" Acherusia templa 

• « • ■ • • • ■ 

Quo neque permanent animse, neque corpora nostra, 

Sed qusedam simulacra modis pallentia miris." — Lucretius, i. 121. 

579. Himself amidst, &c. 

" There now he liveth in eternal bliss 
Joying his goddess, and of her enjoyed. " 

— Spenser, Faerie QueenCy Bk. iii. 6. 48. 

582. But all around, &c. 

** At Danaum proceres, Agamemnonieeque phalanges 
Ut videre virum, fiilgentiaque anna per umbras, 
Ingenti trepidare metu. Pars vertere terga, 
Ceu quondam petiere rates ; pars toUere vocem 
Exiguam. Inceptus clamor frustratur hiantes. " — Virg. ^n., vi. 489. 
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Like to dark night with bended bow, and arrow at the string, 

Dreadful he glared, and ever seemed in act his shaft to wing. 585 

Around his breast an awful belt he wore, with thong of gold, 

Whereon were rare devices wrought, of wonder to behold. 

Lions of terrible aspect, wild boar, and savage bear, 

Battles and havoc, slaughter dire, and deaths of men were there. 

The gifted craftsman who designed* and wrought that wondrous zone, 590 

Let him no nobler work essay, but let it live alone. 

The hero straightway knew my form, when on me fell his eye. 

And in compassion for my fate did thus lamenting cry : 

" * Ulysses, man of many schemes, of great Laertes son. 
Thou too art forced an evil fate to bear, unhappy one, — 595 

E'en such as I long time endured beneath the sun-god's light : 
Though born of mighty Jove, my lot was labour infinite. 
For I by fate the thrall of one of baser sort was made, 
Who labours grievous to perform ofttimes upon me laid. 
Once to bear off the monstrous dog e'en from the jaws of hell 600 

He sent me, — for no mortal task he deemed could be more fell. 
Yet to the light from Hades' depths the hell-hound dire I led, 
Safe thither by Athene's love and guiding Hermes sped.' 

" He spake, and speaking went his way through Hades' gloomy space ; 
But I remained behind, as yet fast-rooted to the place. 605 



584. Like to dark nighty &c. 
Milton would seem to have had this passage in mind in his description of the shape of 



Death : — 



And again — 
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" Black it stood as night, 
Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as hell, 
And shook a dreadful dart." — Par, Losty ii. 670. 

He on his impious foes right onward drove, 
Gloomy as night." — Ibid., ii. 6. 

598. / by fate the thrall, &c. 

** Tempore quo cert§. Stymphalia monstra sagittd, 
Perculit, imperio deterioris heri, 
Pluribus ut caeli tereretur janua Divis, 
Hebe nee longS. virginitate foret." — Catullus, Ixviii. 113. 

* * ut duros mille labores 

Rege sub Eurystheo, fatis Junonis iniqu» 
Pertulerit." — Virg. -^?i., viii. 291. 
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Old heroes who had died of yore I hoped might come to me, 

And more of those I might have seen, whom I most wished to see, — 

Peirithous and Theseus both, the gods' famed progeny : 

But myriad phantoms thither swarmed with strange unearthly cry. 

Then paled my cheek with sudden fear lest Pluto's consort dread 6io 

Should send from hell the fatal spell of the Gorgonian head. 

I sought my ship, and bade my friends loose hawsers and away ; — 

They at the word embarking manned each bench without delay. 

Our rowers first, and then fair wind, far from the dismal shore, 

Adown great Ocean's river-flood, our ship in safety bore. 615 



608. Peirithous and Tlieseus both, &c. 

— nee Thesea Peirithoumque 
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Dis quanquam geniti."— Virg. -^71., vi. 393. 

610. Then paled my cheeky &c. 

** But fate withstands, and to oppose the attempt, 
Medusa with Gorgonian terror guards 
The ford." — Milton, Par. Lost, ii. 610. 




BOOK TWELFTH. 



THE SIRENS SCYLLA AND CHAEYBDIS THE HERDS OF THE SUN. 
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" But when our ship the Ocean stream had left, our course again 

Straight for .^Egea's isle we kept across the wide-wayed main. 

There doth Aurora dwell, — there she, the mother of hright day, 

Hath dancing lawns ; the rising Sun thence goeth on his way. 

Here running in we beached our ship upon the sandy shore, 5 

And next ourselves too disembarked, and sought the land once more. 

In slumber by the seaside wrapped we waited Mom divine : 

But when the rosy-fingered Morn began again to shine. 

Then to great Circe's palace-hall I bade my friends repair. 

And to the shore th' unburied corse of dead Elpenor bear. 10 

Then logs of wood we cut with speed, and next his funeral pile 

Upon a headland sadly raised, shedding big tears the while. 

But when the dead man's corse was burnt, with all the arms he wore, \ 

A mound of earth, and pillar tall of stone upon the shore, ]■ 

We reared above, and in the midst set high his shapely oar. ) 15 



11. Then logs of wood j &c. 

* * Turn jussa Sibyllse 
Hand mora, festinant flentes, aramque sepulchri 
Congerere arboribus, cseloque educere certant." — Virg. ^n., vi. 176. 

13. BiU when the dead man^s corse, &c. 
** Postquam collapsi cineres, et flamma quievit." — Ibid., vi. 226. 

li. A Tnound of earth, &c. 

* * At plus ^neas ingenti mole sepulchrum 
Imponit, suaque anna viro, remumque, tubamque 
Monte sub aerio." — Ibid., vi. 232. 

Q 
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** Scarce was our sacred duty done, when promptly to the spot 
Fair Circe, — for our safe return from, hell escaped her not, — 
Came, having donned her rich attire : behind two handmaids bore 
Of ruby sparkling wine, and bread and meat, a goodly store. 
And standing then amidst us all, the heav'nly goddess spake : 20 

" * Madmen, who, living, down to hell have dared your way to 
make, — 
Who, when all others die but once, will twice for death have sought, — 
Come, eat the food, and drink the wine, that I have hither brought. 
Eest here to-day ; to-morrow sail at rising of the sun, 

And I will show your course, and tell each hazard ye must run ; 25 

Lest by your folly led astray, on land or on the deep, 
A fruitful crop of woe ye may be destined yet to reap.' 

" Her bidding gladly we obeyed, and till the sun's decline. 
Feasting on store of meat we sat, and drank the luscious wine. 
But after sundown, when the Night came clothed in sable vest, 30 

Fast by the cables of our ships my comrades took their rest. 
Then to a seat apart with me the goddess fair retired. 
And there, reclining by my side, my story she inquired. 
And when I all the wondrous tale in order due had told, 
Then Circe spake, and thus began the future to unfold : 35 



** And thou must lay me in that lovely earth, 
And heap a stately mound above my bones, 
And plant a far-seen pillar over all." 

— Matthew Arnold, Sohrab and RuMum, 

21. Madmen, who, &c. 

" Quod si tantus amor menti, si tanta cupido est 
Bis Stygios innare lacus, bis nigra videre 
Tartara ; et insano juvat indulgere labori." — ViRO. ^n., vi. 133. 

'* Satis est inamabile regnum 
Aspexisse semel, Stygios semel isse per amnes." — Ov. Met., xiv. 589. 

** omnes una manet nox 

Et calcanda semel via lethi." — Hor. Od,, i. 28. 15. 

25. And I will show, &c. 

*' Pauca tibi e multis, quo tutior hospita lustres 
iEquora, 6t Ausonio possis considere portu 
Expediara dictis." — Virq. ^n., iii. 377. 
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" * All this thou rightly hast performed ; now list unto my speech, — 
Remembrance of my warning word the god himself will teacL 
When hence thou sailest, first of all thou'lt reach the Sirens' home, 
Who with their song all men bewitch that thither chance to come. 
Whoso his way unto their coast unwittingly has found, 40 

And of the Sirens' melody but once has heard the sound, 
'No wife nor infant child shall stand beside him ever more, 
mr greet with joy the sire's return to his own native shore : 
But sitting ever in a mead, the Sirens charm his ear 

With their sweet song, whilst saUors' bones in heaps lie rotting near. 45 

Around the bones waste skin and flesh ; — but do thou give good heed 
Unto my words, and hurry past the danger with all speed. 
With deftly moulded wax the ears of thy companions fill, 
So that none hear them save thyself : thou mayst, if such thy will, — 
But in the mast-box, hand and foot, see thou art bound upright, 50 

And let the rope-end from the mast itself be fastened tight. 
So may thine ears be charmed with song, and if thou dost implore, 
Or bid them loose thee, let thy mates imprison thee the more. 

" * But when their oars have sped thy ship beyond the Sirens' snare, 
I will not, of the courses twain, which should be thine declare. 55 

Do thou thyself consider well, and in thine heart decide. 
And I the perils will reveal that lurk on either side. 
For on the one hand beetling rocks mount upward from the shore. 
And loud against them doth the wave of Amphitrit^ roar. 
These rocks the Wanderers are called by the blest gods above ; \ 60 

By these no sea-bird ever wings its flight, nor timid dove, ^ 

Of those that sweet ambrosia bear to our great Father Jove, 
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37. Retnembrancey &c. 
— aderitque vocatus Apollo." — Virq. uEn,^ iii. 395. 

46. Whilst sailors* bones, &c. 

** Jamque adeo scopulos Sireniim adyecta subibat ; 
Difficiles quondam, multorumque ossibus albos." — Ibid., v. 864. 

59. And loud against them, &c. 
* * Turn rauca assiduo longe sale saxa sonabant. " — Ibid. , v. 866. 

61. By these no sea-bird, &c. 

*' Quam super haud ullse poterant impune volantes 
Tendere iter pennis." — Ibid,, vi. 239. 
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But of their number the smooth rock retains one as its prey, 

And our sire adds one to replace the victim borne away. 

No mortal ship that thither sails doth thence in safety go, ) 65 

For roaring surge and fiery blasts the seas with ruin strow, 

In wild confusion tossing wreck and corses to and fro. 

One only of sea-passing ships safe by those rocks has run, — 

Argo, that from ^Eaetes sailed, and world-wide glory won. 

And Argo, too, the wave had dashed upon that fatal shore, 70 

But Her^ sped her past, for love that she to Jason bore. 

" * The other course hath perils twain, — two rocks : one towers on 
high, 
With crest sharp-pointed, and thereon a dark-grey cloud doth lie. 
That never lifts, nor ever can the mountain-top be seen 
In sunshine clear, through summer s heat or autumn day serene. 75 

1^0 mortal man could hope to climb, or to descend its crest, — 
Not if with twenty hands and feet that mortal wight were blest. 
For like to polished stone the rock uprises smooth and sheer, 
And in the middle of the cliff a dim cave doth appear. 
To murky Erebus it tends, and by this cavern's side, 80 

Remember well, illustrious chief, thy dark-hulled ship to guide. 
Ne'er from a hollow vessel's deck would arrow shot from bow. 
By archer in his prime of strength, into its entrance go. 
In that abyss dread Scylla dwells, aye shrieking horribly : 
As of a new-born whelp resounds amidst the rocks her cry. 85 

But she herself is portent dire, and none would e'er rejoice, 
Not e'en a god himself, to see her shape or hear her voice. 
For, verily, twelve gruesome feet, misshapen all, hath she, 
And six long necks, — on each a head glares terrible to see. 



69. Argo, that from jEodes sailed, &c. 

* * The wond'red Argo, which in venturous piece, 

First through the Euxine seas bore all the flower of Greece." 

— Spenser, FaerU Queene, Bk. ii. 12. 44. 

72. The other course, &c. 

* * Hinc atque hinc vastae rapes geminique minantur 

In cselum scopuli. " — Virq. ^n. , i. 162. 

79. And in the middle, &c. 
'* Fronte sub adverse scopulis pendentibus antram." — Ihid,, i. 166. 
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Each head contains of thick-set teeth a triply furnished row, 90 

Fraught with black death to all who near those rending fangs may go. 

Her body downwards to the waist lies crouched within the cave, 

But from the dark abyss her heads project above the wave. 

In quest around the fatal rock, if that she haply may \ 

On sea-dog or on dolphin pounce, or e'en some bigger prey, - 95 

Such as dark Amphitrit^ feeds unnumbered, bear away. } 

No sailor yet who in his ship hath Scylla's rock passed by. 

Can boast that it hath been his lot unharmed from thence to fly ; 

For on his vessel swooping down from her abode of gloom. 

Each head from off the deck conveys a victim to his doom. 100 

" ' The other rock thou wilt discern of lesser height to be. 
Hard by the first : betwixt them runs a bowshot's space of sea. 
Upon this rock a fig-tree huge in leafy bloom doth grow. 
And fell Charybdis sucketh down the dark-hued tide below. 
Thrice she the flood sucks down, and thrice disgorges in the day, — 105 

An awful sight. Oh may thy ship be far from thence, I pray. 
Whene'er within her yawning gulf she swallows down the main, 
For not the mighty sea-god's seK could save thee from thy bane ! 
But do thou rather steer thy bark hard for the other side. 
And drive thy vessel quickly past, whatever may betide. no 

For better 'tis of comrades six the sacrifice to weep, 
Than all to sink together 'whelmed in the dread whirlpool's deep.' 



91. Fraught with black death, &c. 

** At Scyllam csecis cohibet spelunca latebris 
Ora exsertantem, et naves in saxa trahentem. " — Virg. ^7i. , iii. 424. 

104. And fell Charybdis, &c. 

** Dextrum ScyUa latus, laevum implacata Charybdis 
Obsidet, atque imo barathri ter gurgite vastos 
Sorbet in abruptum fluctus, rursusque sub auras 
Erigit altemos, et sidera verberat unda." — Ihid., iii. 420. 

105. Thrice she the flood, &c. 

** Ter scopuli clamorem inter cava saxa dedere ; 
Ter spumam elisam et rorantia vidimus astra." — Ibid., iii 566. 

109. BtU do thou rather steer, &c. 

** Praestat Trinacrii metas lustrare Pachyni 
Cessantem, longos et circumflectere cursus, 
Quam seme! informem vasto vidisse sub antro 
Scyllam, et caeruleis canibus resonantia saxa. " — Ibid. , iii. 429. 
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" She spake ; I answered : * Goddess, this, I pray thee, truly tell, 
If way be none both to escape Charybdis' yawning hell. 
And vengeance for my comrades lost, on Scylla, too, to take ? ' 115 

" Then promptly to my question thus the nymph in answer 
spake : 
* Foolhardy one, once more the deeds and toil of battle-field 
Are in thy mind : wilt thou not deign to deathless gods to yield 1 
'No mortal being Scylla deem, but dread immortal woe. 
Grievous and fierce, one hard to fight, whoe'er may be her foe. 120 

Against her thou hast no defence, — no safety but in flight ; 
For if thou tarry nigh her cliff, to arm thee for the fight, 
I fear lest, darting forth afresh, she seize upon her prey, 
And each devouring head once more its victim bear away. 
Row past her cave with all thy force, and aid the while implore \ 125 

Of great Crataiis, who this curse to wretched mortals bore, > 

Who then her offspring will restrain, that she dart forth no more.' ) 

" * iNext thou wilt reach Trinacria's isle, where on the pastures feed 
The noble beeves and goodly sheep of the great Sun-god's breed. 
Seven herds of oxen, and of sheep seven fleecy flocks, are there, ) 130 

Each fifty head in number told, and they nor offspring bear, 
Not does their number waste, and nymphs their shepherdesses are, — 
Phaethusa and Lampetie, whom Nesera the divine 
Bore to Hyperion, their sire, god of the bright sunshine. 
The nymphs she reared, and far away did to Trinacria send, 135 

Their father's peerless flocks and herds for evermore to tend. 
If these inviolate thou leav'st, in hope to reach thine home. 
Ye all, though oft with woe beset, to Ithaca may come ; 
But if ye harm them, then be sure destruction will befall 
Thy vessel wrecked upon the seas, thy hapless comrades aU. 140 
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121. Against Tier thou hast no defence^ &c. 

" But thou, Father ! I forewarn thee, shun 
His deadly arrow ; neither vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in those bright arms, 
Though tempered heavenly ; for that mortal dint, 
Save he who reigns above, none can resist. " 

— Milton,. Par. Lost, ii. 810. 

128. Next thou wilt reach^ &c. 
Ante et Trinacria lentandus remus in unda." — Virg. uEn., iiL 384. 
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And e'en if thou escape the doom that doth thy friends await, 
In evil plight shalt thou return, companionless and late.' 

"She spake; and golden-thronM Mom brought back the light of 
day: 
The goddess left, and through the isle returning took her way. 
Nor lingered I, but sought my ship and comrades on the shore, 145 

And bade them hasten all aboard, and our good ship unmoor. 
And speedily they all embarked ; and on his 'customed seat 
Each in due order took his place, and the white sea-wave beat. 
The goddess dread of human speech, the fair-haired Circe, gave \ 

A wind, that, following fast and fresh, a good companion, drave / 15° 

With bellying sails our dark-prowed ship across the briny wava / 

Our tackling in due order set, we then reclined at ease, 
And left our course to pilot's hand, and to the guiding breeze. 

" Then with a sorrowing heart I spake : ' My comrades, not alone \ 
To one or two, but unto all, 'tis right that I make known ^ 155 

The secret of the oracles by Circe's art foreshown. / 

All shall hear all, that knowing all, we either now may die, 
Or haply, shunning death and fate, escape the peril nigh. 
First of the wondrous Siren choir she did the wiles areed, — 
Bade us their magic strains to shun, and ever-flowery mead. 160 

She charged that I alone should hear their soul-entrancing song, 
But lest I yield me to its spell, bind me with cordage strong, 
That in the mast-box prisoned fast upright I may remain, 
And lash the rope-ends round the mast, mine efibrts to restrain ; 
And if from you I or command my freedom or implore, 165 

Then do ye but with stronger bonds imprison me the more.' 

" Thus I fair Circe's oracles to them revealed : meanwhile 
Eight speedily our gallant ship approached the Sirens' isle. 
Before the fav'ring breeze we drove ; but sudden o'er the deep 
There fell a breathless calm : some god the waters lulled to sleep. 170 



154. TTien with a sorrowing hearty &c. 

** Quae Phoebo Pater oranipotens, mihi Phoebus Apollo 
Prsedixit, vobis Furiaram ego maxima pando." — Virq. ^n., iii. 251, 

169. Bvi sudden o*cr the deep, &c. 

** Quum venti posuere, omnisque repente resedit 
Fluctus, et in lento luctantur marmore toiisae." — Virg. ^n., vii. 27. 
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My crew arose, and, lowering sail, away the canvas stowed ; — 

The whitened sea-foam flew, as quick with polished oars they rowed. 

Then into pellets small I cut of solid wax a mould. 

And in the broad palms of my hands each pellet pressed and rolled. 

Soon 'neath the pressure of my palms the wax began to run, ) 175 

Warmed by Hyperion's offspring's beam, the Lord of Day, the Sun ; 

And with it full I filled the ears of each man, one by one. 

Then to the mast-box, hand and foot, with cordage pinioned fast. 

They lashed me as I stood, and ran the rope-ends round the mast. 

And sitting at his rower's bench, each made the white foam fly, 180 

Till within ear-shot now we drew to the weird Sisters nigh. 

Our ship's approach escaped them not, though swift we drove 

along. 
But sweet and clear came o'er the wave the prelude of their song : 

" * Come hither, glory of the Greeks, far-famed Ulysses ; stay 
Thy vessel by our shore awhile, and listen to our lay. 185 

For in dark ship no mariner has ever passed us by 
Before his ravished ear has heard our song's sweet melody, 



172. The whitened sea-foam flew ^ &c. 
*' Tortaque remigio spumis incanduit unda."— Catullus, Ixiv. 13. 

184. Come hither y &c 

*' But that our own Spenser's Faerie Qv^ene is perhaps even less known to the majority 
of English readers than the Odyssey of Homer (by grace of popular translations), it might 
be needless to remind them how the whole of Sir Guyon's voyage on the * Idle Lake * is 
nothing more or less than a reproduction of this portion of Ulysses* adventures. The 
five mermaidens, who entrap unwary travellers with their melody, address the knight as 
he floats by in a strain which is the echo of the Sirens' : — 

* thou fayre son of gentle Faery, 
That art in mightie arms most magnifyde 
Above, all knights that art in battaill tryde, 
turn thy rudder hitherwarde awhile : 
Here may thy storme-bett vessell safely ryde : 
This is the port of rest from troublous toyle, 
The worldes sweet Inn from pain and wearisome turmoyle.*— Bk. ii. 12. 

The enchantress Acrasia, with her transformed lovers — the ' seeming beasts who are men 
in deed ' — is but a copy from Circe ; while the * Gulf of Greediness * yawning on one side 
of the Lake— 

* That deep engorgeth all this worldes prey ' — 

and on the other side the * Rock of Vile Reproach,' whose fatal magnetic power draws in 
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But with his mind enriched with lore, has sailed away in joy. 

Well know we all things that befell upon the plains of Troy ; 

All that the wrath of gods made Greek and Trojan undergo. 190 

All that upon the fertile earth doth come to pass, we know.' 

" Thus sang the Sirens ; and their voice smote sweetly on mine ear, 
And mighty longing seized my heart to pause awhile and hear. 
Then to my crew, for my release, with knitted brows I gave 
A signal stern; but each man's oar the harder smote the wave : 195 

And straight arose Eurylochus and Perimede, and cast 
More bonds around me, and my limbs lashed tighter to the mast 
But when we, driving through the seas, the danger had passed by, 
And heard no more the Sirens' voice, and witching harmony, 
Uprose my comrades, and the wax I in their ears had poured 200 

Removed, and me, from bonds released, to liberty restored. 

" Scarce had we passed, when straight we saw a curling smoke arise, 
And heard the vasty billows roar, that surged before our eyes. 



all who try to shun the whirlpool opposite, are the Scylla and Charybdis of Homer." — The 
Odyssey, by the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, 'Blackwood's Ancient Classics,' pp. 86, 87. 

Cicero, De Finibiis, thus translates this passage, p. 58 : — 

** O decus Argolicum, quin puppim flectis, Ulixe, 
Aoribus at nostros possis adgnoscere cantus ? 
Nam nemo hsec unquam est transvectus c^rula cursu, 
Quin prius adstiterit vocmn dulcedine captus ; 
Post variis avido satiatus pectore musis, 
Doctior ad patrias lapsus pervenerit oras. 
Nos grave certamen belli clademque tenemus, 
Graecia quam Trojae divino numine vexit ; 
Onmiaque e latis rerum vestigia terris." 

202. Scarce had we passed, kc. 

** Turn procul e fluctu Trinacria cemitur i£tna ; 
Et gemitum ingentem pelagi, pulsataque saxa 
Audimus long^, fractasque ad littora voces : 
Exsultantque vada, atque sestu miscentur arena." — Vijig. AUn., iii. 554. 

** An hideous roaring far away they heard. 

That all their senses fiUM with affright ; 

And straight they saw the raging surges reared 
Up to the skies, that them of drowning made affeard." 

— Spensee, Faerie Quee7ie, Bk. ii. 12. 2. 

** Sudden they see from midst of all the main 
The surging waters like a mountain rise, 
And the great sea, puffed up with proud disdain, 
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In terror at the sight each man let fall his feathering blade, — 
Adown the stream it loudly plashed, and there our ship was stayed. 205 

With oarless hands we sat and gazed ; but passing quick to each 
Throughout the ship, I sought to calm his fright with cheering speech : 

" ' friends, in suffering not unlearned, no more we have to bear. 
Than when the Cyclops fell our crew immured within his lair. 
Yet to escape e'en thence my wit and valour found a way : 210 

Methinks we shall this peril, too, recall to mind some day. 
And now too come, give ear, and act as I your leader urge, — 
Let each sit still upon his seat, and of the foaming surge 
The billows beat with sturdy arms, if haply Saturn's son 
Vouchsafe that so this present death unscathed we all may shun. 215 

But thou, helmsman, lay to heart the charge that I confide 
To thy sole care, since thine the task our hollow ship to guide, — 
See from yon smoke and roaring wave thou giv'st her offing wide. 



To swell above the measure of his guise, 
As threat'ning to devour all that his power despise. 

The waves come rolling, and the billows roar 
Outrageously, as they enragM were. " 

—Spenser, Faerie Queened Bk, ii. 12. 21, 22. 

207. ThroughotU the ship^ &c. 
— dictis mcerentia pectora mulcet. 
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socii, neque enim ignari sumus ante malorum, 

O passi graviora ; dabit Deus his quoque finem. 

Yos et Scyllseam rabiem, penitusque sonantes 

AccSstis scopulos ; vos et Cyclopia saxa 

Experti. Revocate animos, moestumque timorem 

Mittite. Forsan et haec olim meminisse juvabit." — Vieg. j^n., i. 197. 

** Tosto un di sia, che rimembrar vi giove 
Gli scorsi afifanni, e sciorre i voti a Dio. 
Or durate magnanimi, e voi stessi 
Serbate, prego, ai prosperi successi." — Tasso, Ger. Lib., 5. 91. 

213. Let each sit still, &c. 
** Eripite, socii, pariterque insurgite remis." — Vibg. -^^w., iii. 660. 

216. BtU thou, helmsman, &c. 
** tu condita mente teneto." — IJnd,, iii 388. 

217. Since thine the task, &c. 

** Said then the boatman, * Palmer, steer aright, 
And keep an even course, for yonder way 
We needs must pass (Grod do us well acquight).* " 

— Spenser, Faerie Queene, Bk. ii. 12. 3. 
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Close hug the rocks that adverse frown, lest yonder unaware 

She shoot away, and thou bring all to woful ending there.* 220 

" I spake, and quickly all obeyed ; but more of Scylla fell, 
Since from that pest was no escape, I thought not right to tell. 
For lest my crew with terror struck should drop their oars, I feared, 
And crouch below in hiding close as we the cavern neared. 

"But I myself forgot to heed dread Circe's strict command 225 

To don no armour, and to take no weapon in my hand. 
I donned mine armour battle-famed, and two long spears I bore, 
One in each hand, and on the deck stood nigh the vessel's prore : 
For Scylla of the rock methought I there should first descry, 
"Who was to bring such mortal woe on my loved company. 230 

!N'owhere could I her form behold, though many a glance I gave, 
And tired mine eyes in vain attempt to search her gloomy cave. 

" So sadly through the strait we made, with Scylla on this side. 
Whilst upon that Charybdis fell sucked in the briny tide ; 
And oft as she disgorged the tide, e'en as o'er glowing flame 235 

A caldron boils, from her vast depths the seething waters came. 
Then from the whirlpool high in air the spouting foam would play, 
And the tall heights of either cliff were wetted with its spray. 
But when she swallowed up the tide, then plainly she revealed 
Her troubled depths, whilst either rock with awful thunder pealed, 240 

And earth's dank floor below lay bare and swart with oozy sand. 
At the dread sight upon my crew pale terror laid her hand. 
WhHst on this portent, fearing death, we gazed with all our eyes, 
Fell Scylla darted from her cave, and seized upon her prize. 
Six of my mates from off my ship she clutched and bore away, 245 

And for stout heart and strength of arm the flower of all were 

they. 
And looking round throughout the ship my comrades to espy, 
I saw their hands and feet e'en now borne through the air on high. 
And heard them- in dire agony to me their leader call, 

And shriek my name despairingly for that last time of all. 250 

And as upon a jutting rock a fisherman doth stand, 
Armed with long rod, and to the fish casts bait with cunning hand ; 



221. I spake, and quickly, &c. 
** Haud minus ac jussi faciunt." — Virg. ^n., iii. 561. 
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Then dips his hook, with ox-hom sheathed, amidst them as they play, 

And snares and throws upon the shore his vainly struggling prey, — 

So to the rocks my struggling friends she lifted up and bore, \ 255 

And gorged them as they loudly shrieked at her vast cavern's door, J- 

And stretched their hands to me for aid in agony most sore, — ) 

The saddest sight of all mine eyes have seen in all the days, 

Whilst I with many a thankless toil have searched the salt sea-ways. 

" But when thus from Chary bdis dire and Scylla we had 'scaped, 260 
Straight to the Sun-god's peerless isle our onward course we shaped, — 
Where, feeding o'er its pastures, roam the broad-browed goodly kine, 
And fatted flocks Hyperion loves, god of the bright sunshine. 
Then plainly on mine ear there fell, while yet upon the deep. 
The low of oxen housed for night, and bleating loud of sheep. 265 

E'en as I listened to the sound, arose within my mind 
Tbe warning by Teiresias given, the Theban prophet blind. 
And Circe's words, who warned me oft and earnestly t-o shun 
The joy-diffusing god's loved seat, the island of the Sun. 

" Then thus in grief I spake : * My friends, though overborne with woe. 
Hearken, that all of the blind seer the prophecies may know, 271 



253. Then dips his hooky with ox-horn sheathed, &c. 

Lit, ** Casts forth into the deep the horn of an ox of the homestead." The tcipos is 
generally supposed to have been a little sheath of horn slipped over the shank of the hook 
where it joins the line, to save the latter from being bitten through. 

258. The saddest sight, &c. 

'* The adventure with the Sirens inculcates, in a beautiful allegory, the duty incumbent 
even on the most vigorous minds, not only to resist but to avoid temptation. The sage 
who exposes himself to its influence is here exhibited overcome by its power, and only 
escapes by the intervention of the same vulgar agents whom his own wise precautions had 
placed beyond its reach. 

*^ But in his encounter with Scylla his martial ardour overcomes his habitual forbear- 
ance, and the cruel destruction of six of his former comrades, described by him as the 
most heartrending of all his calamities, is admitted to be a judgment for his neglect of 
the divine injunction to trust in this emergency not to his own valour, but to the protec- 
tion of the gods for deliverance." — Mure, Literature of Ancient Greece, 

264. Then plainly on mine ear, &c. 

** Hue ubi delati portus intravimus, ecce 
Lseta boum passim campis armenta videmus, 
Caprigenumque pecus, nuUo custode, per herbas. " 

— ViRG. ^n., iii. 219. 
270. Then thtts in grief, &c. 

** fortes, pejoraque passi 
Mecum saepe viri."— HoR. Od., i. 7. 30. 
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And Circe's words, who warned me oft and earnestly to shun 

The joy-diffusing god's loved seat, the island of the Sun. 

That direst woe from thence would spring they hoth foretold to me, 

So let us from the island row our dark ship o'er the sea.' 275 

" Crushed was their spirit at my words ; and thus at once replied 
Eurylochus, and with sharp speech my warning safe defied : 

" ' Ulysses, thine is heart of steel, and strength that none can 
tame ; — 
Insensible to toil thy limbs, and iron is thy frama 

Who wilt not suffer us thy mates, by weary toil unmanned ) 280 

And lack of sleep, for one brief night on yonder isle to land, 
That welcome meal we may prepare upon its sea-girt strand ; 
Eut blindly hence dost bid us fare, e'en in this woful plight. 
Doomed o'er the misty deep to stray, throughout the sudden night. 
From night the treach'rous winds arise, the wreck of ships to work : 285 
Which way could man hope deaths to 'scape that in the darkness 

lurk. 
If we by south or raging west in sudden storms are caught, 
Which mainly bring dire wreck on ships, setting the gods at naught ? 
Let's rather now to night give way, for so, meseems, 'twere best, — 
Our meal upon the island shore prepare, and take our rest, 290 

And in the morning launch our ship once more upon the wave.' 

" So spake Eurylochus ; assent his other comrades gave. 
Then knew I that the god above had planned to work us ill. 

" 'Eurylochus,' I answer made, ' ye overrule my will. 
I stand alone. But ye yourselves by mighty oath shall bind, 295 

That if a herd of oxen there or fleecy flock ye find. 
Ye will not in mad wilfulness slay sheep nor hom6d beast, 
But be content, and on the food which Circe gave us feast.' 

** I spake ; and with my earnest prayer all instantly complied, 
And each with solemn oath to me his promise ratified. 300 

Then in the harbour s safe recess our good ship did we moor. 
Nigh to a spring of waters sweet, and leapt at once ashore. 



289. Let^s ratJier now, &c. 

** Nunc adeo, melior quoniam pars acta diei, 
Quod superest, laeti bene gestis corpora rebus 
Procurate viri." — Viro. uSn., ix. 156. 
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With prompt despatch their evening meal my comrades ready made ; 

And when of hunger and of thirst they had the craving stayed, 

Rememb'ring those dear late-lost friends, whom ravening Scylla bore 305 

From out our vessel and devoured, they fell to weeping sore. 

But slumber o'er each tearful eye with gentle balm prevailed ; — 

So came the third watch, and the stars throughout the welkin paled. 

The cloud-compelling Sire then roused in fierce tempestuous might \ 

A wind, that, massing cloud on cloud, hid speedily from sight > 310 

Both earth and sea, and from the heavens at one fell swoop came night, j 

But when the rosy-fingered Mom, Day's mother, lit the sky, 

We beached our ship, and hauled her up within a cave hard by, — 

Seat of the nymphs, who many a time therein the dance had led. 

Then called I council of my friends, and thus amidst them said : 315 

" * My friends, within our ship of food and drink is ample store ; — 
Restrain we from these beeves our hands, for fear of trouble sore : 
For, certes, of a mighty god the flocks and herds are these, — 
The Sun, who all things on this earth alike both hears and sees.' 

" My words found heed ; but all the month the cruel south wind blew 320 
Unceasingly, nor other wind save south and west we knew. 
Now whilst good store of com and wine did to my friends remain. 
They laid no hands upon the kine, — for they of life were fain. 



304. And when of hunger^ &c. 

* * Postquam exemta fames epulis, mensseque remotae, 
Amissos lougo socios sermone requirunt ; 
Spemque metumque inter dabii ; seu vivere credant 
Sive extrema pati, nee jam exaudire vocatos." — ViRO. JEn.y i. 216. 

805. Hem&fnU'ring those dear late-lost friends, &c. 

Dante, in a well-known passage, has thus beautifully expressed the influence of the even- 
ing hour in bringing to those who sail the sea the recollection of the friends from whom 
they have that day parted — 

** Era gik Pora che volge il disio 
Ai naviganti e intenerisce il core, 
Lo di c'han detto ai dolci amici addio. "-— Pm?*^'. , viii. 1. 

** Soft hour ! which wakes the wish and melts the heart 
Of those who sail the seas, on the first day 
When they from their sweet friends are torn apart. " 

— Byron, Don Jiian, iii. 108. 

319. The Sun, who all things, &c. 
*' Sol, qui terrarum flammis opera omnia lustras." — ViRO. ^n,, iv. 607. 
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But the day came when now at length our vessel's store was spent, 

And with barbed hooks in quest of prey around the shore they went, 325 

Trying whatever might come to hand, or fish or fowl to snare. 

Perforce compelled, for hunger's pangs their vitals sore did tear. 

Then up the island I at last bethought myself to go, 

And pray th' immortal gods above our homeward way to show. 

And when, afar from all my friends, myseK alone I found, 330 

My hands I duly washed, and knelt on spot of sheltered ground : 

Then prayed I to the mighty gods who in Olympus dwell, 

Who o'er mine eyelids quickly shed soft slumber's balmy spelL 

" Then 'midst his mates Eurylochus first broached an evil plan : 
* Friends, though in evil case ye be, yet listen every man. 335 

Hateful is every form of death that wretched mortals die ; — 
Most hateful that which hunger brings, with long-drawn agony. 
Come, let us now the choicest beeves of the great Sun-god take, 
And with them to the gods above our sacrifices make. 
And if we haply once again to our own isle shall fare, ) 340 

Unto Hyperion will we rear a costly temple there, 
And deck the mighty Sun-god's fane with many an oflfring rare. 
Eut if that for his cattle slain angered the god shall be. 
And in his ire be moved to wreck our ship upon the sea, 
I'd gulp the wave down once for all, rather than day by day 345 

On this lone isle feel life and strength ooze drop by drop away.' 

" He spake ; and all with one consent his counsel did approve ; — 
So shore-ward they the choicest kine of the great Sun-god drove : 
For near our dark-prowed ship the beeves of that celestial breed, — 
Broad-fronted, curved-homed, beautiful, — ^were ever wont to feed. 350 

Standing around the kine, they made to all the gods their vows, 
First having of their fresh leaves stript a tall oak's shadowy boughs, — 
For no white barley had they there : but when their vows were paid 
They slew their victims, and of each the carcass deftly flayed ; — > 
Cut off" the thighs from each, and fat in double fold laid o'er, 355 

Piled the raw slices, but lacked wine libation meet to pour. 



346. /'c? ffulp the wave dmiMf &c. 

** Better to sink beneath the shock 
Than moulder piecemeal on the rock."— Byron, Giaour, 
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With water they that want supplied, then roasted on the fire 

The vital parts, and in the flame consumed the thighs entire. 

The vitals duly tasted then, the other joints in hits 

They sliced, and roasted for their meal upon the pointed spits. 360 

Then on a sudden from mine eyes the halmy slumher fled, 

And hastily to my swift ship and to the shore I sped. 

As near I drew, of huming fat the savouiy odour came. 

I groaned, and to th' immortal gods thus loudly did exclaim : 

" * Sire Jove, and ye who live for aye in hliss ahove the skies, -^ 365 

To work me woe, with ruthless sleep ye thus have sealed mine eyes. 
The while my crew, here left hehind, a monstrous deed devise.' 

" Then quickly to Hyperion's ear, hearing the tidings, flew 
Long-rohed Lampetie, telling how my mates his oxen slew. 
Who straight to all th' immortal gods in wrath his speech addressed : 370 

" * Father Jove, and gods ahove who live for ever blest, 
Upon Ulysses' godless crew wreak my revenge, I pray : 
See how these impious ones have dared my chosen herd to slay, — 
Herd that rejoiced me when from earth the starry skies I sought, 
And when, returning from the skies, my car to earth I brought. 375 

Unless with fitting punishment these shaU their wrong atone. 
To Hades straight will I descend, and light the dead alone.' 

" Him answered Jove : ' Nay, shine thou still on the blest gods, O Sun ; 
For men on fertile earth thy course beneficent still run. 
Eftsoons the hollow ship that bears these impious ones shall be 380 

To shivers cleft by gleaming bolt upon the wine-dark sea.' 

'* This by the nymph of beauteous hair, Calypso, was I told. 
Who said that Hermes did to her the dismal tale unfold. 

" So to the sea-shore and the ship I came, and one by one 
My friends approaching, each I chid, but remedy was none. 385 

The sacred herd was dead and gone ; and soon the gods on high. 
By signs and wonders, showed their wrath to all my company. 
The spitted flesh, both roast and raw, was bellowing loud and deep ; — 
The air was filled with voice of kine, the skins began to creep. 

" To feasting, then, six days entire were by my comrades given, 390 

When thus the Sun-god's choicest kine they from his herd had driven. 
But when great Jove a seventh mom's light had added to the tale, 
The wrathful south wind ceased to blow with madly raging gale. 
Then we at once embarked, our fate intrusting to the seas, — 
Upraised our mast once more, and spread our canvas to the breeze. 395 
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But when we^d left the isle behind, nor to the straining eye 

Did other land in sight appear, but only sea and sky, 

Sent by the son of Saturn, rose above our hollow bark 

A storm-cloud black, and underneath the ruffled wave grew dark. 

Short was the run we made that day, for soon with mighty roar 400 

The west wind came, and on its wings an angry tempest bore. 

Then sudden both our forestays snapped before the madding gale. 

And tangled lay within the hold our cordage and our sail. 

The mast fell full upon the stem, and brake our pilot's head. 

Smashing his skull, and from his bones his manly spirit fled ; — 405 

As diver, plunging in the waves, down from the deck he went. 

Then Jove 'gan thunder, and his bolt at our doomed vessel sent : 

Struck with the levin brand of Jove, round spun the reeling hull. 

Ablaze with fire, and with the smoke and stench of sulphur fulL 

From off the ship my comrades all were hurled, and round her side, ) 410 

As sea-birds for a moment borne, they sank beneath the tide, — 

And thus their hope of glad return the wrathful god denied. 

" But I amidships paced until apart the billow tore 
The keel and ribs, and on the surge the keel all naked bore. 
From out the keel the mast was wrenched ; but, made of ox-hide sound, 
The leathern backstay dangled yet the shattered beam around. 416 



396. But when we^d left, &c. 

*' Postquam altum tenuere rates, nee jam amplius ullae 
Apparent terne ; cfielum undique, et undique pontns ; 
Turn mihi caeruleus supra caput adstitit imber, 
Noctem hyememque ferens ; et inhorruit unda tenebris." 

— ViRG. .^En.j iii. 192. 

** Quocunque aspicias nihil est nisi pontus et aer, 

Fluctibus hie tumidus, nubibus ille minax."— Ov. Trist, ii. 23. 

406. As diver, &c. 

*' excutitur, pronusque magister 

Volviturin caput." — Virq. ^n., i. 115. 

407. Then Jove ^gan thunder, &c. 

** Hie Pater omnipotens ter caelo clarus ab alto 
Intonuit" — Ibid., vii. 141. 

413. Until apart, &c. 
— laxis laterum compagibus omnes 
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Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, rimisque fatiseunt.*' — Ibid., i. 122. 
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Firmly with this the mast and keel did I together bind, 
And, sitting on this raft, was borne before the baleful wind. 

" Then verily the west wind blew with rushing blast no more. 
But quick the south wind came, and fiUed my heart with sorrow sore, 420 
That toward Charybdis I again must measure back the way : 
So I throughout the night was borne until the break of day. 
Then back to Scylla's rock I came, and to Charybdis fell, 
As she within her whirlpool's depths sucked down the billowy swelL 
But I, as 'neath me sank the raft, to the tall fig-tree clung, 425 

And o'er th' abyss uplifted high, e'en as a bat I hung, 
Nor anywhere could for my feet a foothold firmly gain ; 
And had I sought to climb the tree, th' attempt had been in vain. 
For far below the roots lay stretched, and far above my head 
Rose the huge branches, and their shade o'er feU Charybdis spread. 430 

So there I clung, till she again disgorged the keel and mast. 
And to my longing eyes, though late, they reappeared at last. 
What hour from out th' assembly wends home to his evening meal 
Some judge, to whom a wrangling crowd of litigants appeal. 
Who sits till dusk each suit to hear, and to dispense the law, — 435 

So late it seemed, ere from th' abyss the planks' return I saw. 
Then letting go my hands and feet, in effort to regain 
My hope of life, I from above dropt straight into the main, 
And splashing in the water's midst, fell plumb the wreck beside. 
And mounting sat, and with my hands to paddle onward tried. 440 

Yet should I not death's doom have 'scaped, had I within the ken 
Of Scylla come ; but not so willed the Sire of gods and men. 

" Nine days from thence, a wand'rer lorn, with wind and sea I strove : 
The tenth night to Ogygia's isle the gods my frail raft drove. 
Calypso, of the golden hair, upon that isle doth dwell, — \ 445 

A goddess dread, with mortal voice, who did entreat me well, ^ 

And loved me dear. But why should I again this story teU ? — r 
'Twas but yest'reen that in thy hall my tale I did unfold 
To thee, and to thy royal spouse. I hate plain tale twice told.'* 
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